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ABSTRACT 

This book is a compilation of sjelected papers on 
comprehension and critical reading that have appeared ip t)ie annual 
"Proceedings in Invitational Addresses, 1965,** or have been published 
in the journals of the International Reading Association. ^The 
articles have been grouped under several headings: (1) the nature of 
comprehension in reading; (2) the developmental sequences and levels 
of comprehension as pupils progress from reading lines to reading 
between and beyond the lines; (3) the impact on reading >ihich the 
nature of our American English language may have;^ (4) contextual 
clues as they apply to^the reader's ability to grasp the ideas in 
passages; (5) barriers to comprehension; (6) instructional 
procedures; (7) criticalnreading; and (8) significantly related 
articles which do not fall exactly into any of the seven preceding 
categories and which have only an oblique relationship to 
comprehension. The book concludes with a selected bibliography of 
articles -chat have sc^iie relation to cooiprehension but do not deal 
directly with it. . (Author/WR) 
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INTRODUCTION 



MAN communicates, for the most part, through language. He speaks svhat 
he wishes others to hear; he writes wliat he intends others (or himself 
later) to read. The message is the critical consideration. Regardless of how 
important word recognition may be, the comprehension of the intended 
message is truly essential. Not only should the reader be able to gain the 
literal meaning but he should understand the significance, realize the rela- 
tive authenticity, and assess the possible application of the ideas he has 
read. Teachers must so direct their reading instruction that pupils gain the 
ability to find and the habit of seeking meaning in what they read. 

This reprint is a compilation of selected papers on comprehension and 
critical reading that have appeared in the annual Proceedings in Inviia- 
-tional Addresses, 1965, or have been publislied in tlie journals of the Inter- 
national Reading Association. Thus may teachers and otlier interested read- 
ers have a convenient source of guidance and help in developing and im- 
proving students' ability to comprehend what is read. 

The articles have been grouped under several headings: 1) the nature of 
comprehension in reading; 2) the developmental sequences and levels of 
comprehension as pupils progress from "reading lines" to reading between 
and beyond tlie lines; 3) the impact on reading which the nature of our 
American English language may have-word order and syntax, for instance; 
4) contextual clues as tliey apply to the reader's ability to grasp the ideas in 
passages; 5) barriers to comprehension; 6) instructional procedures; 7) crit- 
ical reading, which is at the uppermost level of coinpreliension; and 8) sig- 
nificantly related articles which do not fall exactly into any of the seven 
proceding categories and/or have only oblique relationship to comprelien- 
sion. 

The articles all apply to comprehension in general. Papers that relate to 
study as ?\\c\\ and to reading in the content subjects have not been includ- 
ed-not that these special aspects of reading are not supremely important 
but tliatso much other than comprehension is involved. Study, for instance, 
involves the proper scheduling of time, the arrangement of an environment 
conducive to concentration, the building of teclinical vocabulary, the un- 
derstanding of locational skills involved in using textbooks and references, 
and various other skills. Reading in the content subjects likewise calls for a 
variety of activities that involve much more than the comprehension of ma- 
terials to be read. Study and reading in the content subjects, therefore, are 
areas left for later consideration. 

This reprint^concludes with a selected bibliography of articles that have 
some bearing on comprehension, but do not deal directly with it--By con- 
sulting the titles of the articles, the reader of this volume can undoubtedly 
find helpful supplementary ideas for teaching young people to comprehend 
well what they read. 

Mildred A. Dawson 
Compiler 
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GENERAL NATURE 

The articles in this section of the repritit hiy the foundation for the re- 
maining sections by defining yvlvai comprehension is— a thinking process, a 
critical appraisal of the pertinency aod value of the ideas read— and describ- 
ing various phases of comprehension through a scholarly overview or "con- 
struct of comprehension." It is only as teachers realize all that comprehen- 
sion involves that they can pose thought-provoking questions and direct 
learning activities that yield much move tlian the literal apprehension of 
ideas. If reading is thinking, then teachers should so deal with it by chal- 
lengiiu pupils to delve deep iuto the significance and relative Worth of the 
ideas they are reading. 

If the users of this reprint get no farther than coverage of this one sec- 
tion in the book, they should still be stimulated to seek improvement in the 
guidance of the children and youth they tench. It is hoped, however, that 
this challenge will lead on to the reading of subsequent sections. 

Reading as a Thinking Process — 

Edward Pratt* 



A DISCUSSION OK RHADING as a thinking 
process is subject to the danger, on 
the one hand, of being developed in such 
a way that comprehension of printed 
nratter seems an easy, facile, almost palpa- 
ble accomplishment or, on the other hand, 
it may be developed as an extremely 
complicated, abstruse, or even esoteric 
ability. Perhaps a middle course can be 
attained avoiding the pitfalls of both 
oversimplification and the creation of an 
enigma. 

Reading and Thinking 

The words and fhhik are to be 
found in the speaking vocabularies of 
pre-school children, and they are encoun- 
tered in die reading materials attempted 
by most children in the first two years of 
school. Both words, however, relate to 
processed which are difficult to describe. 
Identifying behavior as probably being 
reading rather than runnmg, talking, or 
laughing is not difficult; but one may 
look at the page of a book without read- 
ing. According to Bond and Tinker, "A 
generation ago reading was considered to 
be a relatively simple process. Now it is 
recognized by both authoridjs in reading 
and by experienced teachers to be a very 



complex process.'** Since ih'ntk'tug is also 
a covert act, we can only infer that it has 
occurred on the basis of overt behavior. 
Defining thinking as a .procc ents 
some difliculty. Klausmeier a- »od- 
win say, 'Thinking has been a.. crest 
of mankind for a long time, in part be- 
cause he can engage in the process but 
cannot define it. In this regard thinJ^ing 
is like learning. In fact thinking may be 
considered a mental activity that is essen- 
tial to learning most outcomes. Despite 
the. apparent simplicity, thinking is as 
complex as learning itself."- 

It seems that consideration of reading 
as a thinking process, if treated fully, is 
an appropriate subject for an entire book, 
or at least a major section of one. To 
bring the topic within the scope of this 
paper, development of a perspective for 
the relationship of thinking to reading 
dbove the level of seuieures md pant- 
j^raphs will be stressed. This means that 
the area of concern will be how the 
th/nk/n^ process is involved when the 

Uluy I-. Hoik! and Milts A. Tinker. Reading 
Dijjicultii's: Their Diagnosis and Correction. New 
York: AiM>Icton-Ccntur>.Crofts» 1957, l>. 18. 

'IKriK'rt J. Ktau«ni<;icr and William Goodwin. 
Learmnti and iluvian Abilities. New York: Hnrncr 
.'■ml Row. )966. p. 257. 



•Vistas in Reading, IRA Proceedings, JJ, Tart I, (19GG) , 52-55. 
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General Nature 



primary-grade child tries to construct the 
meaning for major sections or for the 
entirety of a story or an article. 

Lexical and Syntactical Levels 

Before considering this major issue, it 
is necessary to recognize the fact that 
meaning and thought relevant to the 
whole story or article are most certainly 
affected by meaning at the word or lexical 
level and by meaning at the syntactical 
and paragraph levels. The reader will 
need to have attained a level of linguistic 
sophistication which insures that he will 
know what is referred to by word 
symbols that are used and that ne will 
functionally respond to grammatical rela- 
tionships inherent in the writing. Writers 
of materials for primary-grade children 
in the United States usually attempt to 
exercise contiol over these linguistic ele* 
ments to the extent that the child for 
whom English is the vernacular and who 
has developed moderate speaking and 
listening ability should have the reauisite 
linguistic facility. Obviously, the degree 
to which this assumpton is correct varies 
with authors and with children who 
attempt the reading. We should remem- 
ber» however, that just because a diild 
knows what a symbol stands for and 
because he is able to cope with the gram* 
matical relationships does not imply that 
appropriate mental activity is in progress 
when his eyes are focused on the page of 
a book. For the purposes of this presenta- 
tion, however, let us suppose that word 
meaning, functional grammar, and sen- 
tence and paragraph meaning are not 
cwcial problems for the kind of reading 
material to be experienced by children 
in the primary grades. 

Patterns in Thought 

Thought is limited by one's ability to 
combine, transpose, augment, and dimin- 
ish ideas. This suggests that whether one 
is using the thought process for interpre- 
tation or for expression he puts ideas 
together and estaolishes an organization 
that is meaningful for him, he embel- 



lishes these ideas from his background 
of knowledge, and he reorganizes them 
to combine the compounded and aug- 
mented ideas so that they come to repre- 
sent what he understands .regarding the 
subject which stimulated thought. 

In making application of thought in 
reading we might observe that the 
thoughtful reader conceives ideis inherent 
in the authors presentation, gzins insight 
by bringing his own experience into in- 
teraction with what he believes the author 
is suggesting, and achieves understanding 
by extracting what to him is the essence 
of the combination of the author's ex- 
pression and his own experience. The 
thought process might be considered a 
progression from conception to insight 
to understanding. 

If thought is to occur in association 
with reading, the child must do more 
than name words and apply appropriate 
exprcssional groupings. Thinking must 
be stimulated by concern on the part of 
the reader. This concern on the part of 
the reader is commonly called purpose in 
most materials related to reading mstruc- 
tion. Thought is stimulated by the child's 
own purpose, not by an artificial one 
imposed oy the teacher. The teacher may 
identify a purpose and lead him to accept 
it, but until the child makes it his own 
purpose, it will not be the stimulus that 
triggers thought. 

Patterns in Reading Materials 

Any consideration of children's pur- 
poses for reading should involve a sharp 
distinction between narrative and exposi- 
tory writing. Subject nutter or study 
type materials require a different pattern 
of thought than that used for narrative. 
Narrative has a distinctive organizational 
pattern involving a theme expressed 
through setting, plot, and characters. The 
purpose for readmg this type of writing 
is to enjoy the story. Exposition also has 
a distinctive organizational pattern in- 
volving "the development of an idea 
through explanation and development of 
major related ideas which are in turn 
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de\'eIoped through supporting ideas and 
details. The purpose for reading this type 
of writing is to extend one*s knowledge 
of the particular topic. To fail to help the 
child establish a knowledge of the inher* 
ent differences in these basic types of 
reading material, to treat a story as if it 
were a topic for study, is confusine and 
limits the effectiveness of the chilas at- 
tempts to make reading a thought process. 

How is the thinking process involved 
when the child attempts to read a story? 
Wc should identify the Ihought process 
in this instance as being an example of 
convergent thinking in that there is a 
pattern or structure involved and there 
IS an appropriate interpretation based on 
limitations mherent in the linguistic sym* 
bolization used by the author. The pattern 
which the author follows in relating the 
story, and which the reader should use 
to arrive at the appropriate interpretation, 
is the one which is common to narrative 
writing. 

The thinking process of the reader 
should be so ordered that he responds to 
the author's Presentation and combines 
ideas gained with his own related ideas 
to arrive at an understanding of (1) the 
setting, (2) the plot structure (including 
sequence of events and climax), (3) the 
characterization, and (4) the theme. As 
the reader matures in his experience with 
narrative, these enumerated elements of 
the pattern should be acquired with less 
attention to specific items and more atten- 
tion on the integrated story pattern. In 
the early stages of reading development, 
however, it is important that the novice 
reader de\'ote conscious effort to identify- 
ing ideas associated with story elements. 
The strength of some stories will be in 
the characterization, for some it will be 
in the plot, and for others the setting 
may be of prime importance. All stories, 
however, will present thei r themes 
through some arrangement and weighting 
of these elements. 

Thoughts about the se'^ing oucht to 
establish the time, place, and conditions 
for the action of the story. Some indica- 
tion of the setting should be conceived 



at the outset of the readins^, but clarifi- 
cation of these ideas should be achie\'ed 
as the reading progresses. The initial 
conception should also be enhanced by 
what the reader knows about similar set- 
tings. The plot or sequence of events 
will have to be conceived as taking place 
in this setting, and the characters through 
whom the pk)t is de\'eIoped will need to 
be conceived in relation to both plot and 
setting. Thoughts about the plot should 
be carried along during the reading and 
used to clarify character motives and, 
ultimately, the theme. As a part of 
thought concerning plot structure the 
reader should identify events as being 
supportive of broader elements of the 
plot such as conflict, suspense, and cli- 
max. Usually the focal point for organiz- 
ing thought about a story is the charac- 
terization. It is the diaracters who give 
life and significance to the theme of the 
story by performing the action within 
the story setting. Ideas about the traits 
of characters will be acquired as a devel- 
opmental process during the reading, 
llie actions of the characters, pictorial or 
verbal descriptions of them, and what 
the author has them say should contribute 
to the reader's conception of them. Rela- 
tion of ideas concerning plot and setting 
to characterization shoulc. provide ideas 
about character motives and probable 
behavior as the story de\'elops. Integra- 
tion of ideas concerning setting, plot, and 
characterization should suggest the theme 
which the author has developed. If the 
readers conception of other story ele- 
ments is faulty, the thcine may be difficult 
to identify and appreciate. 

Instructional procedures can hinder the 
reader rather than help him in his effort 
to think through the organizational pat- 
tern of the story as he reads. Over- 
emphasis on identification of sequential 
events in a story is detrimental. Some 
instructional materials suggest long lists 
of events to be identified by children for 
a comparatively short story. Another pro- 
cedure which causes difficulty is the dis- 
cussion of initial segments of the story 
before the reader Im an opportunity to 
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establish ideas nb<;ut plot and characteri- 
sation. Use of instructiona) materials 
which contain stories that are very weak 
in characterization also limits full de\'el- 
opment of thought. Hven primary grade 
chililren shouhi use materials which help 
them to sec that there is more to a stoiy 
than the action that takes place. 

Stimulation of Thought 

As slated earlier, the basic purpose for 
reading any story is to enjoy it; without 
this purpose the reading is perfunctur)'. 
nnjoyment comes as the stoty unfolds. 
Delight in the development of a humor- 
ous situation, the excitement of events 
that build to a climax, and empathy that 
is developed for characters, are some of 
the ways in which satisfaction with a 
jctor)' is achieved. Hnjovment is apt to bo 
greatest when we *»«'c able to complete the 
reading of the story without interruption. 
It may not be pssible to read L'ngthy 
storit^s at one sitting. The desire for 
closure, however, is evidenced by the 
ailult who does not want to put a good 
book down although he may have other 
pressing matters to which he should give 
his attention. It U also evidenced by the 
child who continues reading be>'ond the 
place where the teacher asked him to 
-•^op, even though he may have a strong 
desire to conform to her wishes. Stimu- 
lation which comes from purpose is a 
precious thing which we should tr\' to 
foster to the fullest— ade<iuste thinking 
is impossible without ir. 

Despite the importance of {Purpose to 
thinking, some ot our instructional pro- 
cedures thwart purpose rather than facili- 
_tate it. One instructional procedure which 
interferes with the enjoyment of a stoiy' 
is the exlended introiludion which is 
ostensibly designed to create interest It 
is the author's job to write an interesting 
stor>', not the job of the teacher to create 
interest in a storj' that is i.ot inherently 
enjoyable. Extended introductions are apt 
also to disclose story elements to such an 
extent that little Is left except to read to 
answer <juestions posed by the teacher. 
From the child's point of view, such 



reading leaves mucli to be desired. It is 
usually toieratcd rather than enjoyed. 
Since stories involve a segmen. of real 
or imagined life» the child will usually 
be able to project. Living the stor)* as it 
develops is basic to its enjoyment. 

A second instructional procedure whic 
thwarts enjo)*ment is the fragmentation 
of a story. Story development that occurs 
on one or two pages is usually meagre. 
If the child begins to enjoy the stor)' but 
is required to stop his reading for dis- 
cussion and oral reading of a page o^ 
tyK:\ his zest for the reading is danijxneu 
to some degree. Reading only bits of 
stories at a tiirjc* al>o mitigates against 
the early develosmier'' of ability to read 
trade books, because tuc child is uncer- 
tain of his ability to r/tad lengthy stories. 

Criticism of story* introductions and 
story sectioning should not be construed 
as a plea for abolishment of these pro- 
cedures. Thev should be employed where 
they are needed to develop reaJing skills, 
but they should l^e used only to ihc extent 
necessary for a given child or group of 
children. The caution suggested here is 
that we realize that greatest enjoyment 
comes from savoring the story as it pro- 
gresses and completing it, if possible, 
without interruption. 

Instruction in the reading of expository 
materials is chiefly a problem for the 
intermediate grades. Listening activitic*s 
in the primarj' gradc-s, however, should 
include exposure to exposition; and iden* 
tification of main ideas sup^rting ideas, 
and details should be initiated. Where 
this is done, the material should be re- 
lated to on.going study so that its purpose 
is to expand knowledge. 

Summary 

Considered on the level of meaning 
for an entire story or article, thought is 
concerned with developing a synthesis 
according to the organizational pattern 
common to the type of writing in <jues- 
tion. Primary grade children will be 
chiefly concerned with narrative which 
involves set'iiu^, ploc, an.i characterization 
as eleiiients to be synthesized into a pat- 
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tern which will express a theme. The 
thought required for developing this 
synthesis will be limited by the reader's 
ability to combine his conception of an 
author's ideas with his own related in- 



formation and arrive at an understanding 
abstracted from both. The thought pro- 
cess IS used in many settings; reading is 
one of them. 
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The 6ood Reoder Thinks Critically 

NiLA B ANTON Smith* 

PUT THIS qucstkm to any group of the tenn which wiD be given prefer* 

. people — teachers or laymen, ence throughout the remaindo' of this 

"What arc the basic skilk in read- dtsnisMon. 

ing?" "Comiwdiension** wll come vVhat arc the prercquiatcs to hig^- 
back to you with rcveiberatory frc- level understanding of language 
quency. This b^ blanket term of meanings? First, one must have a 
''c(»nprehenson" is used generally wealth of concepts to draw upon in 
and glibly to connotate a so-called bringing meanings to the language 
fundamental reading skiH Yet, may symbols. Second, one must have the 
we be so bdd as to ask, "Is comprc- indmation, haKt and ability to use 
henaon a reading skill?^ /r this many- his hi^er thinking processes, and to 
flded, complex act a skill in the sense adapt them to different omtents and 
thatacertainstrokeintcnnisisaskill; purposes; and third, vAich probably 
and as such, subject to development should have been first, one needs to 
largely throu^ exercises based on have fadKty in language exprcsaon, 
reading? Or is comprehension, in its and to possess an extcnave meaning- 
broader sense, a wdtcr of processes, f ul vocabulary. These arc the funda- 
ainlitics, i^ttitudcs and purposes which mentab vdiich form the matrix out of 
one brings to bear upon any atuation which understandings grow, be it 
m which he msfacs to derive meanings in reading, oral exjmsaon, graphs, 
boat language symbols, whether charts or pictures, Posably then, the 
spoken or written? If the answer to best way to develop "comprchenaon" 
this latter question is in the afiirma- is to direct amajor amount of atten- 
tive, may we ask if comprchenaon in tion toward building the groundworic 
reading is subject m its development rather than depending so largely upon 
to all of those factors which affect furbishing the cupda. 
growth in the ability to woric with Coi^enrfs a»d Mt«l»gs 
. language meanmgs,ratherthansome- 
thmg definite and specific and dif- Let's first consider the role that 
ferent to be taught solely in conncc- concepts have to play in devdoinng 
tion with reading? And might it help alrility to get meanings from reading, 
to clarify things if wc talk about In order to , understand printed 
"meanings in reading"* instead of us- symbols, the child must bring to the 
ing the equivocal and ambiguous term page a wealth of vivid caicepts. How 
of "comprehension** as designating a arc these concepts derived? Experi- 
spedal reading skill? "Meanings** is cnce is the source out of which con- 
•The Reading Teacher, /5, (December 196!) , 162-171. 
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cqpts emerge* A concept is the rear 
due yiibidi is left with us as a result 
of cxpcneacc; it is the condensation 
of esqierience wluch takes dc&ite 
form in our mmd* Insdrar as read- 
ing is concerned, then, omcepts arc 
crystallized experience which we draw 
upon in filling empty sheDs-of word 
symbob with kemeb of meaning* 

Studies have repeatedly diown the 
effect of concept-building upon read- 
ing success. 

Trips and Excurdons. Cantor ( 1 ) 
craducted a very interesting study to 
ascertaun the value ci excursicMds to 
kindergarten children as a means of 
preparing them for first-grade read- 
ing. During the course of her investi- 
gation she used four methods of 
checking: (1) a critical summary of 
excuraons taken accoiding to preyi- 
:ousIy established criteria; (2) an 
analyus of the concept-buflding char- 
acteristics dL the excursions with re- 
lation to a standard vocabulary; (3) 
a axnj^rison of the topical and vo- 
cabulary demands of primary readers 
with kindergarten preparation; (4) a 
check during the fiirst year of primary 
work done by chQdren who had had 
tfiis excuraon esqierience in thdr kin- 
dergarten year. 

This invesdgator found ths^ two 
hundred and four concepts were 
given background in experience 
through nine excuraons taken, and 
that a correlation had been effected 
between the vocabulary and concept 
demands of primary reading, and the 
vocabulary and concept supply of 
nine typical kindergarten excursions. 
The chHdren yA^ bad taken these 
excursions in kindergarten were also 



checked for reading readiness and 
reading achievement in first grade. 
CantoPs conclusion in rq;ard to the 
effect of the excuraons on learning to 
read are: "From results of sdendfic 
tests administered in the primary year 
and the axnpariscms made with read- 
ing readiness in other schools, it seems 
probable that the cfaikben {\Aio had 
the excuraons) definitely profited 
from the comprehenave program <A 
kindergarten cxcursicHis e3q)erieiiced 
in thdr kindergarten year/' 

At a higgler Icvd, Ledbctter (2) 
found in his investigation with elev- 
enth-grade puirib tha^ "meanings or 
concqKs present more difficulties to 
the average student tfian vocabulary, 
sentence length, or sentence struc- 
ture.'* 

One of the most baac funcdms of 
a teacher of reading is that of iiisuring 
experiences out of yA&dx concepts 
will grow, and then guiding these ex- 
periences to fruition in concept dcvd- 
opment To som^ such a statement 
may seem trite, -hideed. Yet, up to 
this tim^ we have hardy tapped the 
posaUlities of utiliang experiential 
background in devefeping concepts as 
a foundation for meaningful reading. 

First-Hand Experiences. While it 
is dearable that more emj^iaas be 
placed upon laig^ jdarmed first-hand 
experiences in general, it is urgent 
that more eiqierieatial teaching be 
done "on the qpo^' as needs arise in 
reading and odier areas. As an ex* 
amfd^ let us consider the case of the 
teacher vAio^ upon a certain occaaon, 
placed tins sentence cm the bulletm 
board: *TIus is a dully morning.'' 
Her pupils, who came from Mesdcan 
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homes, gathered around the bulletin 
board and fried to read the message. 
The teacher helped them vnih the 
pnmunciation of the new word c/uUy. 
Then she asked what the sentence 
meant. All of them thought that the 
^sentence told them in effect that this 
wa3 a morning on which they should 
eat food seasoned with chili peppers. 
The teacher then explained that chilly 
when spelled as it was in this sen- 
tence and when used to describe a 
mcming meant cold. She took them 
to die door and momentarily let them 
experience the sensadon of feeling the 
cool, crisp air as it rushed against 
their bare faces and through their 
ckihing. Undoubtedly, after this ex- 
perience> these children sensed the 
fun and correct meaning of the sym- 
bol for chUly whenever they encoun- 
tered it in a phrase pertaining to tem- 
perature. 

As teachers become increaangly 
sensitive to the part winch experience 
plays in establialung meaningful coor 
cepts to use in filling in word symbols, 
they will more frequently take the 
time and trouble to provide experi- 
ences which will equip children to 
bring to new word symbols, clear and 
accurate understandings of meaning^. 
This is one way "to devebp com- 
prchenaon/' 

Visual Aids. First-hand experiences 
are not always practical but visual 
aids of (me kmd or another are neariy 
always available and these serve well 
in coacept-buOding* Tom, a sbcth- 
grade boy^ was reading about the 
school days of a Greek scholar* The 
story pbt hinged upon a lost stylus. 
Tom was asked if he knew what a 



stylus was. "Yes," he replied, "a man 
that cuts women's hair." In thb case 
Tom brou^t his own experience to 
the printed symbol, but it didn't work, 
so he. was given another experience 
through the use of a visual aid. He 
was ^wn the picture of a stylus and 
its use was explained. This took so 
much time that Tom couldn't go on 
reading the story that day but he read 
it the next day and as he did so satis- 
fying meanings leapt forth from 
printed pages which might othenvise 
have, imparted only perplexing con- 
fudons. 

In the rush of things, we often 
think we haven't time to engage in 
many first-hand experiences or to 
bother, with the use of visual aids, ex- 
planation and discusaon. Posably 
building useful concepts which will 
serve the child in his reading through- 
out life is more important than cover- 
ing a few more pages "in the book." 

ThiaUag nwA Mtoaiags 

What do we do with meanings that 
we derive from listening to a lecture, 
a conversation, a radio or tdevisbn 
broadcast? If we're not accustomed 
to doing much thinking for ourselves, 
we accept what is said and peiiiaps 
recall it and quote it to others. If 
we are keen and alert and make the 
fullest use of our mental capaddcs, 
we do many other things with these 
meanings: we question, reason, com- 
pare, draw inferences, generalLse, in- 
tei ject original ideas, seek interacticm 
of these ideas with others and draw 
independent amduaions. 

Recent investigators who have at- 
tempted to analyze the different as- 
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pccts of the reading act include the 
use of mental processes as basic 
factors. Johnson (3) concluded that 
these abilities < are of prime impor- 
tance: "(a) seeing relationships be- 
tween words and ideas; (b) evalu- 
ating an author^s statements; (c) 
drawing inferences; (d) developing 
a problem and adjusting the type of 
reaiding to fulfill the purpose." 

Artley (4) in his study to deter- 
mine specific abilities which contri- 
bute most in comprehension of the 
social studies, named these as three of 
the most important: '^the ability 
to interpret; to obtain facts; to 
organize." 

Young (5) phrased one of the con- 
clusions to his study in a most con- 
vincing way when he said, "The chief 
clement in reading is thinking, not 
motor or mechanical processes of eye 
movements, eye-span, vocalization, 
and the like.'' 

Thought Questions vs» 
Memory Questions . 

It is regrettable that the most fre- 
quent experience which children are 
ordinarily given in working with 
meanings in reading is one in wliich 
not much thinking is done. It is the 
type in which the children simply are 
asked to give back some statement or 
word in the text. "What was Mary 
playing with?" And the text says, 
"Mary was playing with her dolls.*' 
"What was Tommy doing?" And the 
sentence that had just been read said, 
quite definitely, "Tommy was playing 
with his fire truck." 

It is easy to ask such questions. 
Questions of such type do not re- 



quire much mental activity on the 
part of the one who^^askjs;. them and 
little or no thinking- on the part of 
pupils. Such questions undoubtedly 
give practice in recalling and repro- 
ducing statements or facts given in 
the text. This docs have a place in de- 
• tailed factual reading in which the 
reader wishes to memorize exact mi- 
nutiae. It is questionable, however, if 
such exercises really aid children in 
gleaning the types of meanings they 
will need in using reading to enrich 
their Kves in the fuller sense. 

Through continued practice, how- 
ever, children often become so glib 
in answering this reproduction type of 
question that they convey the impres- 
sion of having achieved a high de* 
gree of exceDency in "comprehen- 
sion." A thirteen-year-old boy was re- 
cently sent to the. writer for diagnosis. 
He had above-average intelligence 
and was considered to be "a very 
good reader," but was failing in his 
other studies. As a part of the diag- 
nosis, the boy was asked to read the 
story of Johnny Appleseed. A class 
of graduate students observed and 
also read the story. When the boy 
had finished, he was asked several 
questions which could be answered by 
re-stating what had been said directly 
in the text, as indicated below: 

How long ago did Johnny Apple- 
seed live? 

"More than a hundred years ago." 
— ^What was his real name? 

"Jonathan Chapman." 

How did he spend his time? 

"Planting apple trees." 

These and additional questions of 
the reproduction type were asked and 
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Larry answered every one of them 
unerringly m the words of the book. 

^^Do you think Larry needs help m 
^comprehension?* " the graduate class 
was asked* "No," came the unani- 
mous response. "His *comprchcnaon* 
is perfect 

Then came some questions which 
required Lanry to do some thinking, 
questions which necesdtated doing 
something with meanings gleaned 
from the story, domg things that 
called for the use of several mental 
processes* ^ 

"Why did Johnny choo^ a spot 
deep in the wilderness where the set- 
tlers had not yet come to plant his 
trees?" 

"He wanted to be alone while he 
was working," was the answer* 

Larry bad missed a very important 
implication in drawing his concluaon 
as to why Johnny went into the wil- 
derness ahead of the settlers to plant 
the trees* His real reason for plant- 
ing the trees before the settlers ar- 
rived was, of course, so that the trees 
would grow and bear fruit by the 
time the settlers moved in. Larr/s 
reason made Johnny an unsocial sort 
of person who didn*t want anycme 
around him while he was workmg. 

Several other questions of the 
thmking type were asked. Larr/s re- 
plies to all of them were equally 
faulty. And Larry is only one of hun- 
dreds of intelligent pupils who learn 
the superficial knack of giving back 
what the text says, and never tap the 
agnificance of meanings which can be 
gleaned only through the use of men- 
tal processes of a higher type than are 
required in merely reciting statements 



that are given in the book. 

Discussion Questions. One of the 
most productive ways of developing 
ability to get meanings in reading is 
throu^ discussion in ^*hich the 
teacher takes part and makes her spe- 
cial contribution by throwing in a 
question or a statement here and 
there which stimulates cause and ef- 
fect reasoning, points up the neces- 
sity for making comparisons, drawing 
inferences, arriving at conclusions, 
gathering generalizations* 

As an example of such a discussion, 
one mig^t describe a situation re- 
cently observed in a tUrd-grade class- 
room* The children had read a story 
about Fred, a boy who visited hii 
Unde Bill* The uncle was a sheep- 
rancher and lived in a covered wagon 
in the foothills* During the first few 
days of his visits Fred was concerned 
about his unde's shepherd dogs, who 
stayed out in the stormy weather with 
the sheep night and day* So one night 
Unde Bill took Fred out while a ^ 
storm was raging* He called the dogs. 
Iliey appeared from the midst of the 
herd of ^eep, but they "did not want 
to leave their wooly hiding place." 
Fred said, "All right* I .won*t worry 
about them any more*" 

Children and teacher discussed the 
story as they went along and also after 
it was finished. Everyone entered mto 
the plot with interest and enthusiasm 
and relived the experiences of the 
characters. As all of this was taking 
place, however, the teacher kept 
uppermost in her mind the ^gmfi- 
cance of stimulating children's think- 
ing in working with meanings derived 
from their reading. Now and then at 
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appropriate times she asked questions 
to which tliere were no answers di- 
rectly in the text — questions which 
called for inferences, generalizations, 
comparisons, reasoning. A few ex- 
amples will be given: 

"In what part of the country do 
you think this story took place?" The 
children referred to details in the text 
and pictures and soon arrived at the 
conclusion that the setting of the story 
was in the Rocky Mountain region. 

"Why do you suppose one of the 
dogs was called Taffy?" 

None of these children had had 
the experience of sedng warm taffy 
pulled and noting its golden-brown 
color when in this elastic state. The 
colors which they associated with 
taffy were greens, blues, pinks and 
yellows which they found in the bits 
of confection contained in the salt- 
water taffy boxes that their parents 
bad brought from Atlantic City. 
Lacking the experience necessary for 
this concept, the teacher told them 
about taffy in its, natural state and 
compared its color to Tom's sweater 
and Jane's hair. The children then 
easily reasoned why one of the dogs 
was called "Taffy." 

"Compare the way that Fred felt 
at the beginning and end of the story. 
Why did he change?" 

At no point in the story does the 
text tell how Fred felt, nor is there 
any statement in regard to why he 
changed. The children, however, 
were able to find tell-tale phrases and 
words here and there that indicated 
how worried Fred was all through 
the eariy part of the story, and others 
which revealed his satisfaction and 



peace of mind toward the end of the 
story. Just one major generalization 
on their part disclosed the cause of 
this change. 

And thus it is that a wise teacher 
can cultivate thinking in connection 
with children's reading dozens of 
times every day. And thus it is that 
meanings take form and that the ag- 
nificance of printed symbols becomes 
fully apparent. 

Evaluating and Judging. Critical 
reading is another aspect of the read- 
ing-for-meanings area of develop- 
ment. Critical reading calls for addi- 
tional steps in thinking. It involves 
getting the facts and interpreting 
deeper meanings as discussed above. 
It also makes use of the personal judg- 
ment of the reader in deciding upon 
validity of the material. In critical 
reading the reader evaluates and 
passes judgment upon the purpose, 
the fair-mindedness, the bias, the 
truthfulness of statements made in 
the text. 

Jean was reading a story in a pre- 
primer about children who made a 
playhouse by spreading newspapers 
across the backs of two chairs. Among 
other things, the story said that Puff, 
the cat, played with them too. He ran 
about on top of the playhouse. Jean 
stopped in her reading and remarked, 
"Puff couldn't have run on top of 
this playhouse, because it was made 
of newspapers." Jean was doing criti- 
cal readuig. 

Tommy, a second-grader, read 
these statements m some arithmetic 
material that he was given. "Nancy 
went to the store to get some milk. 
Milk was 12 cents a quart. She got 
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two quarts. How much did she pay 
for it?" 

"There's something wrong here," 
said Tommy. "Milk costs lots more 
than 12 cents. I paid 21 cents for a 
quart at our store yesterday." Tommy 
also was doing critical reading. 

In this age of high-pressure sales- 
manship, through the use of printed 
material, much more emphasis should 
be placed on critical reading. It is of " 
no small consequence these days that 
youth should be taught to ^ook for 
slants and biases and tricks of the 
propagandists so that they may be 
in a position to judge the validity of 
statements which they read in all 
printed material. 

Primary teachers should recognize 
and commend critical evaluations 
such as those expressed by Jean and 
Tommy and encourage others "to 
think about what they read and try 
to decide if it could be true." Such 
suggestions, of course^ should be ir^ade 
in connection with realistic ^r factual 
material. It will do no harm, how- 
ever, even when reading the old fairy 
tales if a child or teacher interjects 
occasionally, "of course, this couldn't 
really have happened, but it's fun to 
pretend that it did." 

While wc need to rely largely upon 
class discussion and skillful questions 
to develop critical reading in the pri- 
mary grades, more direct work can be 
done in the upper grades. Some sug- 
gestions arc given below. 

Have the children bring in news- 
papers from different publishers, com- 
pare reports of writers on the same 
event and note variations. Have them 
pass judgment on the reputation of 



the newspaper for "uncolorcd re- 
ports" or the reputation of the news 
writer for presenting accurate facts. 
Have them pick out statements that 
are opinions and statements that are 
facts. 

Ask thenri to bring in articles from 
the various columnists and discuss 
each one in terms of personal opinion 
versus facts,, bias, radical ideas and 
attempts at sensationalism. The same 
procedure can be used with magazine 
articles, pamphlets and boob. 

In addition to experiences in evalu- 
ating^9^indicated above, students 
should 1[^e(k)me acquainted with meth- 
ods and'tricks used by the propagan- 
dists. Each member of the group may 
bring in a clipping of an advertise- 
ment, an excerpt from a speech made 
during a political campaign, an article 
on any topic in which the writer is 
trying to influence readers in their 
thinking or actions. 

Let each one read his selection 
aloud. Following the reading, encour- 
age free discussion concerning the 
writer's motive and the techniques 
that he is using to accomplish it. 

These arc only a few suggestions 
for dcvelopng critical reading which 
again, in essence, is critical thinking. 
Indeed, the emphasis in this entire 
section is on the necessity of develop- 
ing children's ability to enter into 
mental interaction with meanings 
embedded in printed symbols, both 
those that are immediately apparent 
and those that lurk behind the black 
and white symbols. Perhaps the im- 
port of this section on meanings can 
best be summed up in a simple tluxe- 
word definition of reading which Ed- 
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ward L. Thomdike stated many years 
ago, "Reading is thinking." 

LangHoge and Meonings 

Many books have been written on 
Language and Meanings. Too little 
has been written on the triangular re- 
lationship between language, mean- 
ings and reading. Reading is the same 
as any other language expression ex- 
cept that it is a one-sided communi- 
cation, a monologue, if you will. You 
can't talk back and forth with ii ex- 
cept as you interact with the symbol 
meanings in your thinking. But the 
same language factors which enable 
you to get meanings from spoken 
language operate in helping you to 
get meanings from printed langimge. 

Several investigations have shown 
relationships between abilities in lan- 
guage and ability to get meanings in 
reading. Goodenough (6) found a 
correlation of .79 between ability to 
understand and explain meanings of 
words in a vocabulary test and read- 
ing ability. 

Gates (7) found that the most im- 
portant prognosis measure to use in 
predicting progress in beginning read- 
ing was the ability to grasp the sub- 
stance of a story told to the Children. 
Russell (8 ) found a correlation of .80 
between reading comprehension and 
word meaning. Young (5 ) found that 
there is an intimate relationship be- 
tween reading coniprehension and 
hearing comprehension. Artly (4) 
and Davis (9) both found a knowl- 
edge of word meanings to be an ex- 
tremely important Jactor in reading. 

And so it is that we are not lacking 
in evidence of the significance of the 



language factors in reading. In fact, 
growth in reading is dependent^ upon 
growth in languagcrCWldrcnH^ho do 
well in oral and written expression, 
spelling and vocabulary, usually do 
well in reading. All of these so-called 

' "subjects" deal with language sym- 
bols, all are part of the same constel- 
lation, each reinforces and contributes 
to the other. While the teacher is de- 
veloping growth in any phase of lan- 
guage, she is also developing "com- 
prehension" in reading. 

From the stpindpoint of meanings 
in reading, however, a meaningful 
vocabulary is probably the most im- 
portant of the several language fac- 
tors. One of our chief concerns then 
is "how can a meaningful vocabulary 
be developed?" The answers are 
found in an abundance of experiences 
in which many and different words 
are inherent : through association 
with teachers and parents who are 
willing to answer questions and ex- 
plain, and who, themselves, possess 

_ amL.use an extensive vocabulary; 
through ample opportunities to tiUc, 
discuss, ask and answer questions. 
These are the ingredients which, 
when mixed together and blended, 
result in a large stock of words to 
which varying significations may be 
attached according ' to the content 
and circumstances in which they are 
used. 

Of course, reading contributes its 
share in building vocabulary also. 
The child brings vocabulary and 
meanings to the printed page, but he 
also derives vocabulary and meanings 
from reading, and this is the junc- 
ture at which the reading teacher 
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needs to be especially alert. She needs 
to make the most of reading content 
in developing word meanings and 
calling children's attention to the 
chameleon-like properties of words as 
they arc fitted into tiicir different con- 
texts. 

The multiple meaning words prob-^ 
ably cause the most confu^on in read- 
ing, particularly as their meanings 
become more abstract. When a child 
meets a word in text in its first, plain- 
sense meaning, it usually represents a 
fairly concrete idea to him, particu- 
larly if it b one which he has previ- 
ously encountered experientially. 

As an example, conrider the word 
•'capital** The child may have his 
first experience with this word while 
playing Vndx his A.B.C. blocks, when 
someone calls his attention to "capi- 
tal H** on the ^de of the block and 
"small h** on the other side. He soon 
learns the difference between "capi- 
tal** letters and "small** letters and in 
thb sense "capital** has a real, con- 
crete meaning for him. A little later 
in his life he may take a trip to the 
capital of the state with his father and 
mother. Here he sees a building with 
a large round dome and many steps 
leading up to it> and is told tliat this 
b the capitol buUding where the law- 
making bodies at while discusdng the 
affairs of state. After this, when he 
reads that a certain dty b the captal 
of a state, he has a fairly concrete 
concept of the meaning of the :sc)i- 
tcnce. As he passes the local bonk he 
reads on the wndow, "Capital $600,- 
000.** Now he associates "capital** 
with a bank and money* In all of 
these cases, "capital** has been tied to 



a concrete object— a letter, a dty, a 
bank, and while the child needs some 
additional hdp in getting the ccnn- 
plete meaning of a capital dty or the 
capital of a bank, he usually is not 
puzzled and confused when he en- 
counters these terms in print But the 
real trouble begins when, as he ad- 
vances in reading, he finds "captal** 
used in describbg more generalized 
and abstract nouns as a "capital er- 
ror^** "capital goods;** "capital pun- 
ishment.** The most remote levd of 
abstraction b reached when he meets 
the word as part of a term which rep- 
resents an idea that embraces a vast 
expanse of territory, that b; "capital 
and labor.** The shift to thb highly 
generalized use of the word "capital** 
b quite a long stride to take. If left 
alone to struggle with the interpreta- 
tion of thb meaning of "capital,** un- 
aided by mental interaction and dari- 
fying discu^on, the pupil may leave 
hb reading with only a^gue or par- 
tial understanding of the meanings in- 
volved; or hb understanding may be 
definitely erroneous; or it may be 
highly colored by emotive language 
with which the word was surrounded. 
Yet thb word, used in thb sense, 
has much to do with the structure, 
thought and feeling of American soci- 
ety and, as such, deserves careful 
study and mterpretation. 

TTie teacher, of course, should be 
keenly aware of different levek of ab- 
straction and ever on the alert for 
shifts from one levd to another as 
children meet such words in their 
reading. She will invite the dass as a 
whole to itudy such a word and to 
tdl what it means to them in terms 
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of their individual experiences*' Out 
of all this^ they will then, try to con- 
struct a common meaning. 

Undoubtedly as we come more 
generally to understand the nature of 
meanings^ the discussion and darifi* 
caticm of different levels of abstrac- 
tion will be conadered one of the 
most important responabilities of the 
teacher of reading. 

In concluding this article^ it might 
be said that its objectives have been 
two-fold: first to stimulate fresh 
thinking about the old topic of "com- 
preheimon;" and second^ to delineate 
the true fundamentals of meaningful 
reading — (1) concepts, (2) linguistic 
ability, and (3) the use of the think- 
'ing processes. 
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A Construct of Comprthonsion 



DoNAU) L. Clki^nd* 



Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 

get wisdom: 
and with all thy getting get understanding. 

Proverbs: 4:7 

TAKEN out of context, this biblical 
admonition, . . with all thy getting 
get understanding/* could well apply to* 
day to our concept of teaching reading. 
In fact, it has become so important that 
wc like to speculate about the mental steps 
involved in the process of comprehending 
.1 passage or establishing rapport with an 
author. 

What, then, is comprehension? What 
is involved in the mental processes that 
Ixrgin with the reader*s first glance at a 
printed passage and end with his under- 
.standing of the message the writer is try- 
ing to convc}' v/a the printed page? 

There are many terms that wc use 
rather glibly, yet when we are asked to 
define them we are *'hard put to it" as the 
old eNj^ression goes. Each of us must 
build a thcor)' or construct of this com- 
plex process of bringing meaning to the 

f>rinted page so that the reader can estab- 
ish rapport with an author! Thus if an 
author or speaker wishes to communicate 
with a reader or listener, he must code his 
thoughts, concepts, ideas, etc. into a sym- 
bol system that will be understandable to 
the reader or listener. A decoding process 
then takes place. TTie reader or listener 
must decode the message into a symbol 
system that is also meaningful. Therefore, 
the more congruent these two signal sys- 
tems, the more erfeclive will be the com- 
munication process; rapport will thus be 
established between author and reader, 
between speaker and listener. 

*Thc vkTittr U indct)tcil to Mrs. Billie Ilubrie, 
Graduate Stiulciit Assistant, Heading Laboratory, 
Uuivcrsiiy of Pitt$bur<^h, for her belp in prcpannic 
this article. 



Before 1915, when early emphasis in 
readi% was on its oral aspects, r.pt much 
attention was paid to comprehersion- In 
fact the term is rarely found in the litCi-a- 
ture. But many textbooks frequently ad- 
monished pupils as to the art of reading 
aloud with the art of elocution which also 
included persptcMty, defined by Webster 
as **the quality of being clear to the under- 
standing; lucidity in expression or the 
development of ideas.** 

The temi comprehemiou had many 
synonyms. Romanes,^ in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, called it the **pow- 
er of assimilation." AbclP a dcade later 
did use the term comprehension. 

However, as late as 191 6 Judd' and 
Gray* used the expression **<juality of 
reading** to denote comprehension. 

Finally in the Sixteenth Yearbook Gray* 
used the term comprehemion to denote 
the obtaining of meaning through reading. 
Subsequent yearbooks and other publica- 
tions devoted much more space and atten- 
tion to the concept. Today comprehension 
is being emphasized as the major consid- 
eration in all reading. 

In order to give a backdrop to a con- 
struct of comprehension, let us review 
what other writers have saij concerning 
the nature of comprehension. 

Lindley Murray^ quotes Beattie, **Qiil- 
dren ar e not often taught to read with 

'Grorec J. Romancii. Mental Ffotuttou iti AtiintaJs 
(N'cvs- Vork: Applctoti and Company, 1884), pp. 

'Adelaide M. A\k\\, "Rapid Reading: Ad\ant3KC 
and Method*." FMear'onat Fci'tru; Vol. 8. October 
1894. |»p. 283 286. 

^larl*"* H. Jiid<l. Measuring the Work of^ the 
PtihU'e SehiH}U, Vol. 10. Gcvrland Public Schoolfi. 
Thr Survey Committee of the Qevcland Foundation. 
1916. \K 153. . ^ . 

nVillinm S. Cr.ny. "The Relation of Silent Reatl' 
iiiif to Ecotioniy in Education.'' Sixteenth Yearbc^k, 
Part /. National Society for the Stttdy of Edueation, 
Rloomington. Illinois. Public School Publishine 
Company. 1917. p. 28. 

^I.indley Murray, lutroduetion to the Bnnlish 
Reader (Pittiburgh: Spear and Eichbaum. 1916). 
o. V, 
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proper emphasis. . . . When books are 
put before them which they do not under- 
stand, it is impossible th^ should apply 
It properly. Let them therefore, read mrth- 
ing but what Is level to their capacity.** 

Samuel Kirkham* gives us some sage 
advice concerning the absurd practice of 
verbalism in readin|;: 

... for I would rather give you one uie^. 
ful idea, than f^ixy hij(h*soundinK words, 
the meaning of which you would probably 
he unable to comprehend. And I wish you 
particularly to remember, t^t \ am all the 
while conversing with yoursi'f, even you 
who are now reaoing xhcu: lines, and not 
with somebody <*!$c; therefor* I presume 
vou will not pursue the absurd and ridtcu* 
lous practice of rejJiitx without thinkmg: 
... of merely prortouncing the words with* 
out paying any attention to their mfjHtng; 
but I trust you will reflect upon every 
sentence 7t>u read, and endeavor.^ if pos- 
sible, to comprehend the sense: for, if you 
do not exercise your mind, you would do 
better not to read at all. 

John Wilson^ conunents on the use of 

Punctuation marks as an aid to compre- 
enslon: 

. , . as oral speech has its tones and 
inflections, its pauses and its emphases, and 
oth^r variations of voice to ttve greater 
expression to the thoughts which Jipoken 
words represent ... so written or printed 
language is usually accompanied by marks 
or points, to enable the reader to compre^ 
head at a glance the precise and determi* 
nate sense of the author— a sense which, 
without these marks, would in many in* 
stanies be gathered* only by an elaborate 
and painful process, and very often mis* 
understood. 

Edmund Huey,* The Psychology and 
PeJagogy of Reading has some interesting 
perceptions concerning the reading 
process: 

We may safely conclude, then, that 
meanings in reading are mainly feeling 
reactions and motor attitudes attaching 
most intimately to or fused wkh the inner 



"Samud Kirkham, Enpthh Crtmmar tiiF^iUUr 
LcctHfcs, acconipanitd by a compendium: Emtntt^inc 
a New Systematic Order of Faisinir. 2nd Edition 
(llarrishtirc: \Vie»t1inr. 1924). p. 14. 

^John Wilton. A Treatise on EhqIUH Pitnctnaiion 
(Do«ton: Crosby. Nicholc. and Company. lS5t), 
pp. 1-2. 

*£dmund lluey. The Ptykotogy and Pfdagogy of 
ReadiMp (Sew Vork: The MacMilUn Company, 
3916). pp. 167. 302. and 249.3S0. 



Utterance of the words and especially of 
the sentences that are read. 

Praaice in abstracting meaning, in 
grasping the essentials of a image's thought, 
has been little thought of tn the reading 
lesson. 

Both the inner utterance and reading 
aloud are natural in the early years and 
are to be encouraged, but only when left 
thus /;ee. to be dominated only by the 
purpose of getting and expressing ntean* 
tngs, and until the insidious titought of 
reading as w*ord pronouncing is well 
worked out of our heads, it is wel! to 
place the emphasis strongly where it really 
belongs, on reading as thought getting, 
independently of expression. 

An earty attempt to list, in sequential 
steps, how meaning is acquired was given 
by Arthur W.Kallom:' 

The aim of silent reading is to teach 
pupils to obtain the thought from the 
prtnted page for himKlf. Silent reading 
ts followed by a form of reproduction at 
a future time. 

Until recently the teacher of the upper 
elementary grades has not felt the impor- 
tance of teaching silent reading. Even no«* 
it is very probable that-she does not 
realite the full importance of this teaching. 
Reading oral or silent means the recog* 
nition of the printed word as a symbol 
and a correct interpretation of the symbol 
into a picture for which the symbol stands. 

This is .not ... a simple process. It 
may be analyied into the following fac* 
tors: 

"Factors in Silent Reading** 

1. G>rrect visualiiation of each word. 

2. Knowledge of the vanous meanings of 
each word. 

3. Choke of the correct meaning as shown 
by context. 

4. Forming of the correct relations be* 
tween the;r meanings in order to 
interpret phrases and clauses. 

5. Forming of the correct relations be* 
tween phrases and clauses in order to 
interpret sentences and paragraphs. 

It is interesting to note that the author 
stops with paragraph comprehension. 

As late as 1955, Gerald A. Yoakam** 
had some interesting conclusions concern- 
ing an understanding of the term com- 
prehension: 



'Arthur \V. fCtllom. "Rtproduciion ai a Mfasure 
oC Rr:idinc Ability.** Jonratt of Educaitontt Rc» 
starch, VoT. 1 (May 1920). pp. 3S9Ja. 

»^rrald A. Y<»kain. Baiti Reading luttruciioM^ 
(Stw York: McCraw-HUl Book Company, WSS). 
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The term eompuhinshn, which is used 
to represent the tenerat comprehension of 
meaning in rw^Jm/t hts never been com- 
ptetety deKribed. Various attempts have 
been made to describe and define it. It is 
usually defined as the process of graspinn 
the meaning of spoken or written un. 
(tu4|te. It seems Itkdy that comprehension 
If a complex which involve* the mental 
process of rKO|(nition, or association of 
meaning evaluation of su|fested meaning, 
selection of the correct meaninft. and |ren. 
eraliiation based on the meanings of de- 
tails invol\-ed in a context. Some writers 
would add the anticipation of meaning to 
this complex. Anticipation of meanings is 
the ability of the reader to orient himnlf 
to fences and ^rairaphs so that he can 
quickly adjust himself to the thought pre- 
sented in terms of his past experience and 
In terms of the reasonableness of the 
statements which are being made. 

George Spache^' his given us the best 
theoretial nwdel or construct whidi de- 
scribes the operation of the basic intellec- 
tual processes in the act of reading. 

These processes are listed as a column 
on the left side of i two*din^nsional 
chart: 

1. Cognition— recognition of 
information 

2. Memor>'— retention of information 

3. Divergent Production— logical, 
creative ideas 

4. Convergent Production — 
condussons, inductive thinking 

5. Evaluation— aitical thinking 

At the top of the chart there is a row 
of items, namely, Unit (word), Qass 
(sentence). Relations (the interrelation- 
ships of sentences), Systems (arrange- 
ments of sentences we call paragraphs), 
Transformations (the manipulation of 
paragraphs), and Implications (inferen- 
tial reactions to paragraphs.) At tfie inter- 
section of t column witfi t row will be 
found a terse explanation of die intellec- 
tual processes involved. A caK in point 
would be as folk)ws: at the intersection of 
convergent production and relations (in- 
terrelationships of sentences) we find the 
following: **e\'olving main idea as ext^- 
$ion of topic sentence." Again, at the 

"Georte Spaebe. Tcit^ri Bitter RtUin$ (Qum* 
tain: lUtnott. Cirrtr4 PttbliiUnc Cbaipjuiy, XHXJ* 



intersection of Evaluative and Implications 
we find the following admonition: "Check 
author*s background as basis for view- 
points; react to author's value judgR>e;ib; 
examine authors basic assumptions and 
inferences from these." 

I have Stat \ or implied flut the con- 
cept comprtaension seems to defy any 
attempt at explanation or the ^ct of set- 
ting down iliticrete steps which explain 
the intcHcctual processes involved. Many 
studies or attempts have bcen.nude to iso- 
late factors that are related to this com- 
plex process. 

Se\*en notable -studies, using factorial 
analysis, are now available. Five of the 
$e\'en studies Identify a 'Vord" factor 
reflcciing an understanding of the deiK)- 
tivc meaning of a word. Six of the studies 
reveal z second verbal factor >^vhich proba- 
bly measures the ;ibility to comprdiend 
the interrelationships among words or 
ideas. All of the studies diKlosed a third 
factor in ascertaining the meaning in- 
tended by the author, namely, the analysis- 
synthesis of concepts. Therefore, these 
sex'en studies provide us with a matrix 
upon whid) we may build a structure that 
periups will give tis insight into die men- 
tal processes we use as we attempt to 
establish rapporl, a bond of mutual con- 
fidence betwitm reader and author, or 
listener and speaker. 

I wish to propose a conslml or model 
which, I belie\*e, explains the intellectual 
processes that are employed as the reader 
or listener ac<}uires an insight or a Gestalt 
of the concepts that are portrayed by the 
language of thj writer or speaker. 

I. Perception 

The child must see clearly the graphic 
symbols whidi we refer to as words. These 
words have no inherent meanings, there- 
fore, perception goes be)'ond the sensoiy 
daU. words are words, things are things, 
relationships are lelationships; words are 
related to diings or to relationships 
each reader relates them. Thus the critical 
element in pereeption is the meaningful 
response rather than simple recognition. 
There is the perception of the word, the 
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phrase^ the sentences, the paragraph, and 
the larger unit of mcaning—^e stoiy, 
article, etc. Space does not permit me to 
explore perceptual \'eridicality, the effect 
of emotionally loaded words or the effect 
of an emotional attitude, on the response 
evoked as a result of the sensory 
processes. 

IL Apperception 

Korz^ki notes that reading is the re- 
construction of events hdiind the symbols. 
Apperception refers to the process of re- 
lating new material to one's badcground 
of experience — it is perception character- 
ized by clearness. The reader is bringing 
sufficient meaning to the printed page to 
permit him to obtain from the page only 
an approximation of the experiences the 
writer is trying to convey. Thus the writer 
and reader must have had some common- 
ality of experience. And the degree of 
veridicality obtained is in direct propor- 
rion to the degree of commonality or the 
experience. 

III. ; Abstraction 

This refers to the mental process by 
which the reader neglects or cuts off cer- 
tain perceptions, or impressions^ or select 
facts of concepts which are relevant to the 
purpose of the reading. The process of 
selecting a specific meaning from a gen- 
eric meaning may be called abstraction. 
Through the process of abstraction a read- 
er selects the materials of thinking, and I 
refer to RusselFs" list, namely, precepts, 
conc^epts, images, and memories. 

IV. Appraisal 

This refers to the process of estimating 
the value of, the validity of the aforemen- 
tioned materials of thinking, according to 
accepted norms, standards o^ processes. 
This is one of the most crijc.^i steps in 
the model. It is also the most complicated. 
The veridicality of percepts, concepts, 
images, and memories cannot be overesti- 
mated. This process of validation can 



"David H. Ru5se1t\ CkxldreWs Thinking (New 
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range all the way from. ascertaining if a 
fact is accurate to the complicated process 
in forming clear, concise, and well organ- 
ized concepts. It can also refer to the 
highest Ie\'el of thinking — creative think- 
ing in whidi new syntheses are made. 

V. Ideation 

From the validated gleanings secured as 
a result of the above steps — and I rcinter- 
ject that these gleaning must always be^ 
related to the purpose or purposes in read- 
ing — a reader then uses them as the mate- 
rials of reasoning in the following modes 
of thinking: 

1. Inductive (generalizing) reasoning 
is that mode which proceeds from known 
data to a generalization, such as a hypoth- 
esis that will explain the evidence at hand. 
A concept is the product of generalizing; 
a judgment or an opinion nuy also be the 
end product of inductive thinking. Laws 
or principles learned in science courses are 
generalizations formed by abstracting 
relevant data from complex masses of 
data. A prediction is a special form of 
inductive thinking as well as theorizing, 
in which a person builds a construct or a 
model to explain certain phenomena. 

2. Deductive reasoning. As a process 
of reasoning, deduction consists of^ exam- 
ining a particular situation or fact in the 
light of a generalization. A syllogism is 
an example of this mode of thinking, 
such as: "'Nearly all boys can swim. Fran- 
ds is a boy. Therefore, Francis probably 
can swim.'* A conclusion, a judgment, or 
an opinion may be the end product of this 
mode of thinking. 

3. Critical thinking or reasoning. This 
mode of thinking proceeds on the j^is of 
a careful evaluation of premises, facts, etc. 
and comes to conclusions cautiously 
through the consideration of all pertinent 
factors. Critical thinking or reading de- 
mands an interaction between the author 
and reader as well as between speaker and 
listener. Ascertaining cause and effect re- 
lationships makes maximum use of this 
mode of^ thinking. Detecting propaganda 
devices is another example ot this high- 
level comprehension skill. 
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Helping children to improve their 
critial reading abilities will challenge 
the best efforts of teachers as the children 
will need help in evaluatinc facts from 
which generalizations are made; in render- 
ing a judgment on the clarity and or^n- 
ization of concepts that are used in build- 
ing other concepts; in detecting the biases 
that authors may have; in -recognizing 
propaganda techniques employed by sub- 
versive groups; and in recognizing wheth- 
er the author is capable of making sound 
and valid judgments. Last and certainly 
not least, the reader must m^e a judg- 
ment as to whether or not his (reader) 
background and abilities permit him to 
make an unbiased judgment about the 
author s ideas. 

4. Problem solving (scientific mode of 
thinking). This is, perhaps, the most di- 
rected. of all thinking. It is really an em- 
bodiment of the four types listed above. 
When this type of thinking is manifested 
by a student, he or she is aware of some 
problem that must be solved, or a conflict 
that must be resolved. Five or six steps are 
usually listed when an attempt is made to 
describe the processes involved.. These 
steps might be listed as follows: 

a. ITie child's environment has made 
him aware of a problem, or a conflict 
arises between opposing sets of values. 
These situations stimulate his mental 
activity. 

b. An orientation to the problem takes 
place. The child may start to think in one 
direction and then, in another. At, die 
same time he may be gathering evidence 
to substantiate or refine earlier concepts or 
conclusions. 

c. A tentative solution, or a hypothesis 
is formed as a result of the patterning of 
the several data. The Gestalt principle of 
closure may be emerging. The child, there- 
fore, gets an insight into a possible solu- 
tion. 

d. An evaluation or a testing of the 
hypothesis then takes place. During this 
step, the tentative solution or hypothesis 
is subjected to the most critical examina- 
tion. As a result, it is either accepted or 



rejected. 

c. The selected solution, or hypothesis 
is subjected to the test of use.^Jhxs is the 
stage of verification. 

3. Creative thinking. This is thinking 
at its highest le\'el. Some would say diat 
the ability to draw inferences is one aspect 
of creative reading. The making of new 
syntheses or seeing new relationships is 
another aspect of creative thinking. .SHU 
another product, of creative thinking is a 
critical reaction to a treatise on a- contro- 
versial issue. 

VL Application 

If the- proof of the pudding is in the 
ejting, in like manner, tfie effectiveness of 
a reading program is determined largely 
by the functional uses readers make of die 
new ideas acquired. They broaden experi- 
cnceSy increase understandings, and enable 
one to learn haw to engage in many kinds 
of activities which would otherwise be 
unknown to him. If students are given aid 
as they formulate purposes for reading a 
particular selection, enhancement of the 
utilitarian usc-s of reading will occur. 

In this paper, an attempt was made to 
present a construct of comprehension. I 
am not apologetic about it. It represents, 
at least, to me, a brief description of the 
intellectual processes nccessar}' as a reader 
brings meaning to the printed page there- 
by establishing rapport with the author. I 
am sure it has weaknesses — but it must be 
remembered that I have only shreds of 
ex'idence upon which to build the con- 
struct. 

Every teacher should bc-come as articu- 
late as possible concerning the nature of 
the reading process. A teachers concept of 
the. intellectual processes employed as a 
child comprehends a passage will be re- 
flected in the reading atmosphere she 
creates for her children. I refer again to 
the biblical admonition: 

Wisdom is the principal thing; there^ 
fore get wisdom: and 

with aU thy getting get understanding. 
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The Reading Process and Its Ramifications 

Ruth Strang* 



'Tp oo often, I'm afraid, I talk like 
-■■ the woman whose husband wanted 
to get a divorce. The judge asked 
him, "What is the trouble?" "Oh, 
my wife just talks and talks -and 
talks," he said. "What does she talk 
al)Out ?*' asked the judge. "She doesn't 
say," the husband .replied. 

Sometimes, too, like the nurse in 
"Romeo and Juh'et," I'm afflicted 
with total recall. Even after sdl these 
years, I have not learned what a 
French literary critic described as 
"the art of not saying everything." 
To include only the most relevant 
ider>s is in line with the newer em- 
phasis on composition which seems to 
be, not on sentence structure as pre- 
•seiited by linguists, but on logic and 
rhetoric as set forth by Aristotle and 
Plato. It was the search for structure 
in the broad field of reading theory 
and practice that led me to attempt a 
synthesis of related aspects. 

Let uSvStart, as all effective reading 
instruction should, with the individ- 
ual. 

Marie is fifteen years old and in 
the ninth grade. She comes from a 
non-English speaking home. Her ver- 
)al IQ on the WISC is 81 ; her per- 
formance IQ, 99; and her total IQ, 
88. Her reading achievement is far 
below her potential mental ability. On 
three silent reading tests her grade 
scores varied from 4.7 to 5.3. On the 
Gray Oral Reading Test,, her grade 
•Imntatioml Addresses J96H, 49-73. 



equivalent was 4.0. This is the infor- 
mation about Marie that is available 
on the cumulative record. It tells us 
nothing about the processes by which 
she acquires — or fails to acquire-^ 
meaning from the printed page, nor 
al)0ut environmental conditions that 
may facilitate or inhibit her progress. 

To understand how students read, 
we need a framework, a paradigm, a 
pattern that encompasses the major 
or contributory factors. If we focus 
on the reading process per se, we im- 
mediately see that it is a factor of the 
reader's goals, the degree to which he 
possesses or has acquired prerequi- 
sites for learning, and the effective- 
ness of the teaching procedures to 
which he is subjected. This broad, 
complex view of reading may be dis- 
cussed under four main headings: 
product, prerequisites, process, and 
procedures. 

Product 

Under product, we have included 
the main competencies, results, or 
goals that are to be achieved. These 
include (a) vocabulary — many words 
recognized instantly at sight ; (b) wo 
word recognition skills gained 
through a systematic use of context 
clues, grapheme-phoneme correspon- 
dences, structural analysis, and the 
dictionary ; and ; (c) comprehen- 
sion—ability to derive meaning from 
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words in sentences, paragraphs, chap- 
ters, and larger units. These abilities 
enable the individual to "read the 
lines." 

However, the mature reader must 
do more than get the literal meaning 
of a passage. He must be able to in- 
terpret the author's thought, and to 
make critical judgments, evaluations, 
and inferences. This is "reading be- 
tween the lines.'* "Reading beyond 
the lines" involves drawing conclu- 
sions, forming generalizations, and 
applying the ideas gained from read- 
ing. The end result of reading is the 
contribution that it makes to personal 
development and social welfare. 

Of the four cat^ories, the product 
has been studied most extensively, 
largely by means of tests. Of the 94 
items in Traxler's comprehensive list 
of reading tests,^ by far the largest 
number were silent reading tests of 
speed, vocabulary, sentence and para- 
graph comprehension. Next in order 
of frequency were tests of readiness, 
measures of study habits and skill, 
and diagnostic test — ten of each type. 
There were seven oral reading tests. 
There was only one test each of 
"reading capacity," library orienta- 
tion, listening comprehension, dictio- 
nary skills, and logical reasoning. Al- 
though additional tests have appeared 
since Traxler's list was published, 
there is still a serious lack of instru- 
ments to measure the reader's ability 
to organize ideas while reading, to 
recognize the author's purpose, and 
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to engage in critical, creative, and in- 
terpretive reading. 

Several new tests may prove to be 
valuable supplements to tests of intel- 
ligence. In grades three, five, and 
seven, Braun ^ found a test of concept 
formation to be more closely related 
to reading achievement than tests of 
mental maturity. The Ooze test 
proved superior to fnultiple choice 
tests as a measure of difficulties in 
comprehension.^ 

More* emphasis is being placed 
upon informal or teacher-made tests, 
and upon the practice of making con- 
tinuous appraisal and diagnosis while 
teaching. 

From concern with reading status 
or product we often move directly to 
teaching procedures, with the result 
that we n^Iect a very important fac- 
tor — the degree to which the student 
possesses or has acquired certain pre- 
requisites for success in reading. 

Prerequisites 

Certain prerequisites underlie both 
product and process. Holmes ^ called 
these "sub-strata factors." He studied 
the relation of variables to high 
school students' reading speed and 
comprehension. Employing a tech- 
nique of Itactor analysis, he grouped 
these separate factors into patterns or 
clusters. Most closely related to read- 
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ing "power" were four factors : ver- 
bal analogies, vocabulary in isolation, 
vocabulary in context, and auding or 
listening comprehension — each of 
which contributed 16 per cent to the 
ix)wer of reading variance. 

Other factors exerted lesser de- 
grees of influence. But 25 per cent of 
the variance remained unaccounted 
for by all the factors put into the fac- 
tor-analysis hopper. It is possible that 
such imponderables as the individ- 
uals value-system, his self-concept, 
his purpose or "set," and other moti- 
vations may 1)6 among the sub-strata 
factors that affect his reading process 
as well as wliat he reads and why he 
reads. 

Reading difficulties have also been 
attributed to many other factors. 
.Among these are physical defects, 
especially visual and auditory; re- 
tarded development in visual and au- 
ditory i)erception and discrimination; 
and neurological dysfunction or mini- 
mal brain damage. Lack of previously 
acquired knowle^e and skills and 
the experience of repeated failure in 
reading also have a cumulative nega- 
tive effect on the child's subsequent 
progress. 

Several of these prerequisites de- 
serve more detailed consideration: 
prereading experiences, specific men- 
tal abilities, linguistic factors, listen- 
ing comprehension, and concepts and 
values. 

Readiness for Reading. Prereading 
experiences are a prelude to success 
in beginning reading. From the earli- 
est years, the child's normal curiosity 
can be fostered, his sense of trust de- 
veloped, his openness to experiences 



encouraged. He should ^conie to 
school eager to learn to read. He 
should have the ability to understand 
and speak '2000-3000 words. He 
should have learned to distinguish 
small differences in word sounds. 
Without being specifically taught, he 
should have learned tiiat meaning de- 
pends partiy on the order, intonation, 
and stress with which words are spo- 
ken. It. should not be necessary to 
"teach your baby to read.'* Children 
who have a rich background of pre- 
reading experience tend to catch up 
quickly with other children of the 
same ability who have had pre-school 
reading instruction. 

However, many children come to 
school without having had the pre- 
reading experiences just described. 
These are children from education- 
ally and culturally disadvantaged 
homes, and from homes where a lan- 
guage other than English is spoken. 
For them, beginning reading may 
prove difficult. They may fail in their 
first attempts to learn to read. This 
initial failure undermines their self- 
confidence. They become afraid to 
try. Their parents may respond by 
acting disappointed or punishing 
them. Their teachers may express 
disapproval. Their classmates may 
ridicule them. Any of these responses 
tnay intensify their concept of them- 
selves as children who can't learn to 
read. 

Pilot studies in New York City, at 
Peabody Collie, and in other centers 
have demonstrated the value of pre- 
school or kindergarten prereading 
experiences. Programs under "Proj- 
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ect : Head Start'* are now underway 
111 many communities. 

Readiness is a prerequisite for any 
child who is about to take the next 
step in the sequential development of 
his reading ability. 

Mental Abilities. Although individ- 
ual intelligence tests are given less 
weight than formerly, they are still 
important diagnostic instruments. 
Analysis of subtest scores and pat- 
terns widens their usefulness and 
enhances their diagnostic value. The 
individual's total score or IQ often 
conceals wide differences in his men- 
tal abilities. A retarded reader may 
be weak on certain subtests, and 
strong on others. One of niy doctoral 
students, Eldon Ekwald, is studying 
the relationship between the WISC 
subtests and certain reading abilities. 

Retarded readers generally, though 
not always, score higher on the per- 
formance section than on the verbal 
section of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC) and the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
(WAIS). This discrepancy may be 
due to an inherent lack of verbal abil- 
ity; to environmental, emotional, or 
other factors that are inhibiting the 
functioning of verbal ability; or to 
other circumstances that have pre- 
vented the individual from learning 
to read. To be significant, however, 
the difference between the verbal and 
the performance scores should be 
fairly large because the^ performance 
IQ has a general tendency to run 
higher than the verbal. 

Of still more dij^nostic value are 
the profiles of sub-test scores. These 
show graphically the patterns of 



strength and weakness in the individ- 
ual's mental functioning. Each repre- 
sents some mental process involved in 
reading that may be improved by 
practice and instruction. ^ 

Studies of the relationship between 
reading ability and scores on the 
sub-tests of the Wechsler have shown 
a chafacteristic pattern for retarded 
readers. They tend to score low on 
the sub-tests of Information and 
Arithmetic, and also relatively low on 
Digit Span and Coding. On Picture 
Arrangement, Block Design, Picture 
Completion, and Object Assembly, 
retarded readers often score rela- 
tively high. Conflicting results were 
reported on the Vocabulary sub-test. 

liach sub-test might well be exam- 
ined for its significance to the teach- 
ing of reading. A 5ow score on the 
Information test might indicate lack 
of mental ability to gain information 
as normal children do. Or it might 
reflect lack of reading ability — the 
means by which older children in our 
culture gain much of their informa- 
tion. Both the Information and the 
.Arithmetic sub-tests are closely re- 
lated to school learning. 

Since the Coding sub-test involves 
visual discrimination and memory 
^abilities that are also required in de- 
coding printed words, we should ex- 
pect retarded readers to score low. 

The Digit Span sub-test requires a 
mental ability somewhat similar to 
that involved in getting the meaning 
of a sequence of words arranged in a 
sentence. A low score on this sub-test 
may indicate that the individual has a 
short attention span, difficulty in con- 
centration, or the habit of thinking 
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slowly and reacting slowly to any 
stimulus that involves visual motor 
skills. 

The two sub-tests on which re- 
tarded readers generally score rela- 
tively high — Block Design and Pic- 
ture Completion — measure the sub- 
ject's response to stimuli that are al- 
Wtiys at hand. These tasks are less 
abstract than those set^by other sub- 
tests in the WISC. Poor readers, as a 
grou]), tend to approach a learning 
situation in a more concrete manner 
than do good readers ; they are less 
able to handle abstractions. 

Analysis of any test of mental ma- 
turity indicates strengths and weak- 
nesses in areas that are often asso- 
sociated with reading disability. 
Strengths can be developed; weak- 
nesses remedied. To improve visual- 
motor ability, the* Frostig and the 
Kephart programs are useful. To in- 
crease visual tind auditory discrimi- 
nation, teachers give children practice 
in recognizing details in pictures, and 
in distinguishing similar fonns, let- 
ters, and words. Older pupils may be 
helped to develop the mental abilities 
that are prerequisite to mature read- 
ing by using the Thurstone exercises 
published by Science Research Asso- 
ciates. 

Since reading tasks that resemble 
other school instruction are oft^n as- 
sociated with negative attitudes to- 
ward the teacher, toward school, and 
toward reading, we try to make re- 
medial work as different from regular 
school instruction as possible. We use 
concrete, multi-sensory approaches. 
For example, we use word, phrase, 
and sentence cards to build sentences 



and i)aragraphs. Since retarded read- 
ers are weak in information, we 
build uj) their reservoir of meanings 
through avenues that require no read- 
ing — pictures, trips, discussions and 
listening to stories and articles re^d 
jiloud. 

Thus examination of the mental 
l)rocesses of our readers enables us to 
find appropriate methods and mate- 
rials to build the prerequisites for 
success in reading. Bearing in mind 
the characteristic patterns of retarded 
readers, :we can study individual pro- 
files to observe deviations that may 
have special significance. 

Linguistic Factors. Linguists put 
primary emphasis on the spoken lan- 
guage. They call attention to the 
meanings conveyed , in speech by 
pauses, by differences in pitch and 
stress, and by intonation and rhythm. 
Alth ough li stening and speaking 
come first in a child's language devel- 
opment, are prerequisite to reading, . 
and even though there is scientific ev- 
idence that vocal cords move very 
slightly even in rapid reading, we 
would question the statement made 
by some linguists that the reader 
must first reconstruct the spoken 
sound of a printed sentence before he 
can comprehend its meaning,*^ This 
would seem to be a slow, laborious 
process that would be incompatible 
with rapid reading. Is it not possible 
for the mature reader to make a di- 
rect association between the printed 
words and the author's meaning? It 

*John B. Carroll, "The Analysis of Reading 
Instruction: Perspectives from Psychology and 
Linguistics/' ill Theories of Learning and In* 
structiott. The Sixty-third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part I. / 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1964* p. f 
338. 
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would seem that rapid readers 
achieve speed through clue reduction, 
and that their reading vocabulary ex- 
ceeds their speaking vocabulary. 

A related factor that linguists em- 
phasize as a prerequisite to reading 
for meaning is an understanding of 
sentence structure, i.e. syntactic con- 
struction—the meaning conveyed by 
various arrangements of words in 
English sentences. It is their conten- 
tion that knowledge of these gram- 
matical meanings combines with vo- 
cabulary knowledge to unlock the full 
linguistic meaning of a selection. 
Children should learn to think of sen- 
tences as constructions within con- 
structions, rather tlian as strings of 
separate words. Comprehension in 
reading does depend upon one's ca- 
pacity to use the English language, as 
well as upon one's familiarity with 
the vocabulary of the area of knowl- 
edge with which the passage is con- 
cerned. 

... Listening Comprehension. The 
third cluster of factors that Holmes 
and Singer found to be significantly 
related to reading speed and power 
may be designated as ability to com- 
prehend the meaning of a passage 
when it is read aloud. Listening with 
understanding carries over into read- 
ing for meaning. Tests of listening 
comprehension are useful in apprais- 
ing reading potential, and training in 
listening has been found to contribute 
to reading improvement. 

Value Systems, Motivation, and 
Self-concept. These three are interre- 
lated. The desire to read is a resul- 
tant of present need, the push of the 
past, and the pull of the future. 



For the little child, desire for ap- 
proval by teachers and parents is a 
strong motivation. Intrinsic interest 
in the content is a more permanent 
life-time motivation. A specific need 
to fill out an application blank for 
a part-time job, to get a driver's li- 
cense, or to pass the Army classifica- 
tion tests, often spurs a previously in- 
different teenager *'to get down to 
work on this reading business." 



"WheiTasked why he wanted to read 
better, one slow learner gave these 
reasons: "So no one will laugh at 
me, so as not to be stupid, so no one 
will cheat me." In his study of the na- 
ture of mature reading, William S. 
Gray* came to the conclusion that 
the mature reader "has acquired 
many compelling motives for reading 
and focuses his attention on the 
meaning of what he reads." 

The most persistent and pervasive 
influences are the individual's self- 
concept and self-ideal. The self-con- 
cept may be predictive of, a cause of, 
or a result of reading achievement. In 
a primary group, the children's self- 
concepts were, in general, more pre- 
dictive of their reading achievement 
than were their scores on the Detroit 
Beginning First Grade Intelligence 
Test, which was given near the end 
of Kindergarten.^ On all age levels, 
evidence is accumulating aboiit the 
relation between an individual's self- 
concept and his achievement in read- 
ing. 



•WtlHam S. Gray, 'The Nattire of Mature 
Reading/* The School Revtew, LXII (October, 

Wnfiam^W. Wattenberg and Oare^ Clifford, 
"Relationship of the Self^ncept to BeginmnK 
Achievement in Reading/* Child Development, 35 
(June, 1964), pp. 46M67. 
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Hit RMding Proetsi 

What do we really know about che 
chemistry, physiology, and psychol- 
ogy of the reading process? What 
kinds of thinking go on in a student's 
mind when he reads a short story, a 
popular article, a textbook in science 
or history? How does he distinguish 
the main ideas and the supporting de- 
tails? What associations does he 
make between what he reads and 
what he already knows? What kind 
of questions does he ask? What rea- 
soning takes place? Does he compre- 
hend better when reading aloud or si- 
lently? By what process does a child 
learn to read, and by what process 
does he continue throughout life to 
get meaning from the printed page? 
These important questions have been 
too long neglected. Satisfactory an- 
swers to them would help us deter- 
mine what teaching methods to use. 
**The teaching process must take its 
clue from the learning process.*' If 
we can determine the learning proc- 
ess that the child uses, then we can 
try to create conditions that capitalize 
on that process. 

The reading process may be ex- 
plored on several levels — chemical, 
neurological, psychological, and be- 
havioral. 

The Chemical Level. Attempts are 
being made to assess the influence of 
body chemistry on the functioning of 
the nervous system, with special ref- 
erence to reading. It seems possible 
that the child's nutrition and the 
stresses and strains that affect the 
chemistry of bis 1)ody may modify 
synaptic transmission, which may 



govern the speed with which he 
reads.® However, Staiger' obtained 
no evidaice that the adniinistration of 
a shigle drug, deanol, improves the 
performance of retarded readers. 

Neurological Processes, Much 
more extensive work has been done 
on neurological impairment with ref- 
erence to severe reading disability. 
Rabinovitz has recognized two levels 
of neurological disorganization — the 
minimal type that is difficult to diag- 
nose, and the more easily recognized 
brain injury.. Rabinovitz, de Hirsch, 
and others emphasize the importance 
of detecting neurological impairment 
at an early age; this will help to 
prevent the secondary emotional dis- 
turbance that often results from ex- 
pecting the child to accomplish learn- 
ing tasks that are too difficult for 
him. 

The Psychological Process. This 
includes all that goes on from in- 
take — the stimulus of the printed 
word — to output — the individual's re- 
sponse in thought, spoken or written 
words, or action. Output may take 
many forms : a mental image evoked 
by the i)assage, an answer to a ques- 
tion, a written summary, an illustra- 
tion or drawing of a character or 
scene, a, motor response to a direc- 
tion. 

The first stage is what Samuel 
Kirk has called visual reception, a 
process necessary to produce a clear 
visual impression. When the sensory 
impressions, visual and auditory, pass 



'Donald £. P. Smith and Patricia M. Carrigan, 
Thf Nature of Reading Disability, New York: 
Harcourt Brace, and Co.. 1959. 

* Ralph C. Staiger. '*Medicine for Reading Im* 
provcment/* Journal of Devehpmentat ResUng, 
4 (Autumn. 1960). pp. 12*16. 



to the cerebral cortex, they combine 
with traces already imprinted on the 
nervous system to produce meaning. 
The words have now been perceived. 

Perception is a learned process;, it 
is not simple. It is affected by the at- 
tention, the previous experiences, the 
needs, and the expectancy of the indi- 
vidual, Im|)ortant individual differ- 
ences in perceptual style have been 
summarized by Helen Robinson.*** 
Three types of perceivers may l)e dis- 
tinguished: (1) those who see the 
word as a whole — those are the more 
able learners and better readers : (2) 
those who perceive word parts and 
tend to be preoccupied with unimpor- 
tant details— these tend to be poor 
readers: and (3) those who focus on 
the sequence of letters in the word as 
a whole. Tachistoscopic studies have 
shown that familiar syllables and 
words can be recognized almost as 
({uickly as individual letters, and 
short passages almost as readily as 
single words. As children mature, 
they perceive longer and more com- 
plex spelling patterns as units. 

ConceptuaUzation is the process by 
which the individual puts a single 
perception in a more inclusive set- 
ting. He relates the observed pheno- 
menon to a class of objects or events. 
A new word is an "enipty category" 
which can be invested with more and 
more .meaning as new experiences 
enter the mind. This is the beginning 
of abstract thinking, and the l)asis for 
generalization. 

Helen M. Robinson, "Perceptual and Con* 
ccptual Style Related to Reading," in ImprwC' 
ment of Readina Through Classroom Practices 
(J. Allen Figurel, Ed.). Newark, Delaware: The 
International Reading Aswiation, 1964, pp. 26- 
28. 



There is a reciprocal relation be- 
tween perception and conceptuali- 
zation. Concepts screen or filter im- 
pressions as they come into the mind. 
Thus the individual avoids dealing 
with a bewildering diversity of sepa- 
rate impressions. Traits extracted 
from perceptions are synthesized into 
concepts : concepts aid in the interpre- 
tation and organization of perceptions. 

There is a positive relation be- 
tween conceptual ability and reading 
proficiency. Children who fail in 
reading in the upper primary grades 
are often deficient in the ability to 
form concepts. 

Research has clarified the first 
stages of the reading process — sen- 
sory impression, perception, concep- 
tualization. What hap|)cns next is still 
a psychological **no-man*s land." It 
has been explored primarily by specu- 
lation and by experiments in animal 
psychol../gy. 

It has been hypothesized that at 
the higher level of association there 
are patterns, schema, or circuits — 
memory sub-systems that are interre- 
lated. These become larger and better 
organized when they are activated 
simultaneously. Thus the 'Svhole per- 
ceiver" has an advantage over the 
"part perceiver." The individual's 
reading ability increases as the inter- 
facilitation of the working systems 
improves. The word-by-word reader 
makes each association in isolation, 
rather than activating numerous con- 
necticrs within and among his mem- 
ory patterns. The way a thing is 
learned helps to determine how it is 
used or applied. 

Behavioral Lez^cL This refers to 
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the way individuals actually read. Do 
the gifted use different processes than 
the less able? Can the less able learn 
the more efficient methods, or are the 
methods they have evolved the lx»st 
for them ? These are fascinating ques- 
tions to which we have no answers. 
Fortunately there are .many ways in 
which we can gain insight into stu- 
dents* reading processes. These will 
be briefly descr5I)ed. 

1. Observe the individual's eye 
movements. Since Busweirs'^ pio- 
neer work on eye movements, more 
than one hundred similar studies 
have been reix)rted. These studies ex- 
plain how the eyes function during 
reading. We have learned that the 
span of recognition iiKreases during 
the school years, but tliat even adults 
do not jsually recognize more than 
two words per fixation. Eye move- 
ments may provide objective evidence 
that a reader is having difficulty, but 
introsiwtion is necessary to show 
what the difficulty is. The eye move- 
ment camera docs not show how the 
mind works Consequently the infor- 
mal *'pcephole method'* of observing 
the raider's eye movements through 
a tiny hole hi the center of the page 
he is raiding is more useful in study- 
ing the reading process. When he os- 
cillates on a certain word or makes a 
regressive movement, the observer 
can stop liim and ask what was going 
on in his mind at |hat ix)int. 

2. Observe how students resix)nd 
to reading situations during the 
school day. During silent reading pe- 



" Guy T. Buswcll. "The Proccsf of Reading," 
The Reading Teacher, 13 (December, 1959). 
pp. 108-114. I 



ridds, the teacher may note the way 
the student approaches the reading 
assignment, and may chart his |)e- 
riods of attention and distraction. 
From the student's own (piestions 
and from his answers to ({uestions 
that call for facts, jjeneralizations, or 
interpretations, the teacher may draw 
inferences alanit his readhig process. 
To verify diese, the teacher will make 
further inquiries; "How did you hap- 
l>en to know diis unfamiliar word?'* 
"Why did you choose this answer 
rather dian another?*' 

You will l)c amazed to see in what 
devious ways children acquire dieir 
vocabulary. 

3. Ask the student to read a short 
selection aloud. .*\s well as obtaining 
the usual diagnostic information af- 
forded by oral reading, the teacher 
may also make inferences based on 
the student's facial expression, I)odily 
movements, side remarks, and an- 
swers to questions involving compre- 
hension. 

For example, Marie, the ninth- 
grader wliom we briefly described 
earlier, showed embarrassment when, 
asked to read die i)aragraphs on the 
Gray Oral Reading Test. She made 
many errors in prominciation, a few 
re])etitions and substitutions, and two 
omissions. The rei)etitions seemed to 
stem from her struggle with the 
pronunciation of die words. On the 
easier ])aragraphs, her substitutions 
made sense. On the comprehensive 
questions, her difficulties became seri- 
ous at the fifth paragraph wlien diere 
was a marked increase in tlie mim!)er 
of key words ihat she did not know. 
The examiner could have learned 
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mere al)Out her reading process by 
asking her to "tell * what happened" 
when she pronounced a difficult word 
correctly, or made a given kind of 
error. This could have been done 
very easily while she was being ex- 
amined in the individual testing situ- 
ation, or immediately after the test 
had bceii administered according to 
standardized instructions. 

4. Analyze the student's responses 
on standardized sHeht reading tests. 
Most of the diagnostic value of tests 
is lost when we neglect to study indi- 
vidual responses. This kind of study 
gave E. L. Thomdike his famous 
insight into the reading process. 

On the multiple choice questions of 
the vocabulary section of the Metro- 
l)olilan Intermediate Reading Test, 
Marie made many errors. She asso- 
ciated "glorious" with "independent" 
rather than "splendid." Perhaps to 
her, being inde|)endent was a glorious 
feeling. She marked "future" as the 
correct meaning of "ancient" instead 
of "old." Here she may have been 
misled by a vague conception of l>oth 
words as associated with time. In 
marking "cause" instead of "results 
as the meaning of "effect" she appar- 
ently reversed the meanings of two 
words commonly used together. 

These are only tentative inferences 
that could be made from the analysis 
of a student's responses on a multiple 
choice vocabulary test. To under- 
stand her actual thought processes, it 
would l)e necessary to ask her to try 



^E. U Hiomdike, *'Readinr Rtasoninf: A 
Study of Misuket in Paniraph Rndinc," Jour- 
M«/ of EducBtioHat Psychology, t (June. 1917), 
pf>. 323*332. 



to explain how she arrived at the an- 
swers that she marked. 

On the word discrimination part of 
the same test, we obtained further 
understanding of Marie's reading^ 
process. In the sentence "Be sure to 

your raincoat" she selected 

"were" instead of "wear." Similarly, 
in many of the other items, she in- 
serted a word that begins with the 
same letter as the correct word. More- 
over, she showed little awareness of 
structural or grammatical clues to 
meaning: she chose "terminate" in- 
stead of "terminal" in the sentence, 
••The truck driver delivered the trunk 

to the railroad ." From this 

section of the test, it was possible to 
infer that Marie tended to use initial 
consonants as her sole method ol 
word attack, to l>c unconcerned about 
whether the word she chose made 
sense in the sentence, and to neglect 
gramniatical clues to meaning. 

In the paragraph reading section of 
the test, Marie seemed sometimes to 
show a similar disregard for appro- 
priateness in her answers. Some of 
her choices were reasonable. She said 
"Some of the boats were probably not 
very made/' instead of big, 
which was considered the best an- 
swer. In another paragraph she sup- 
plied an idea of her own— "be in a pa- 
rade," instead of the correct response, 
"greet visitors." In still another item, 
she gave overpotency to the word 
"bicycle" and made up her own con- 
clusion instead of giving one that 
could be properly derived from the 
paragraph as a whole. 

From the analysis of Marie's re- 
sponses on this standardized test, we 
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could make several tentative infer* 
^nces alxnit her reading behavior. 
She seemed to be misled by irrelvant 
or {Kirtial word associations. Appar- 
ently her only method of word attack 
was recognition of the initial letter. 
In reading a paragraph, she grasped 
at any straw that might enable her to 
make a response. It seemed as though 
her main concern was to mark some 
answer, whether conect or not. 

5. Analyze the student's answer to 
the unstructured or crcative-typc 
question on an infonnal reading test. 
The question, "What did the author 
say?*' may lead a student to reveal a 
great deal al)Out his reading process. 
In studying re'>i)onses to this type of 
question we find many different read- 
ing styles or approaches : 

Sonic students select a few isolated, 
unintiHMtant, or irrelevant details. 

Some select the main ideas. 

Some select the main ideas, and cite 
supiK>rting details. 

Some comi)ose a brief, terse sum- 
nury. 

Some offer a vague, general sum- 
mary. 

Some tend to be carried away by 
tlieir emotional response to the i)assage. 

Some tend to elaborate on details that 
are purely personal in significance or 
interest. 

Some use a passage as a springboard 
for creative thinking. 

Some make a well-organized sum- 
mary of the author's pattern of thought. 

Some compose a full and accurate 
. summary, and suppletiient it with their 
own reflection, and critical evaluations* 

You will find examples of all of 
these i^eading styles in any heteroge- 
neous class. 

Although the unstructured ques" 
tion does not systematically measure 
the reader's comprehension of simple 
and definite facts, it may have the 
more important value of yielding in- 



sights into the student^s thought 
processes; it may give a glimpse, as 
Paul Diederick admitted, into how 
the reader's mind works. 

6. After students have read and 
completed the comprehensive ques- 
tions on an informal group reading 
test or inventory, ask them several 
questions about the reading method 
tliat they use<l. Although many stu- 
dents, especially the less able readers, 
find it difficult or im|)ossil)1e to ideti- 
tify and describe their reading meth- 
ods, others make revealing com- 
ments — such as the following, made 
hy a boy in the eleventh grade : 

Question: Wlat did you do to get the 
main idea? 

""I thought about the nain klea as I 
went along.** 
Q. : What did you do to get important 
details? 

*i tried to correlate them with some- 
thing I already knew.'* 

Q. : Wltat did you do wlien you met a 
word you did iwt know? 
*i got the idea from the context If 
it*s a larticularljr puzzlinfc one, I try 
>to think up a I^tin derivative.'* 

Q.: Do you like to read books of this 
kind ? (a social studies text) 
**No, I like to read nlays and biogra- 
phies. I got a big olast out of Van 
iXKm's books. Out, in general, I'm 
bored stiff by this type of stuff." 

7. Ask them point blank: "How 
do yoti read a given assignment?" 
Many years ago I asked all tf;ie grad- 
uate students at Teachers College 
who had made straight A records to 
de£cril)e their methods of getting the 
author's thotight. It l>ecame evident 
that these successful students used a 
variety of methods, some of which 
represented wide departures from 
those commonly recommended. The 
following is one student's descrip- 
tion : 
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I fiiid iiiy mcihoil of Raining ,i<ieas 
' from reading: coni|>aral)lc to buildinjc 
a skyscnnHjr. 1 first read the material 
ilironnh <roniplctely and (quickly. On the 
wav. I Rct a general onthne or skeleton 
of the material. After this reading, lao 
Iwck ar.1 start over nu)rc sh)\vly. Tins 
lime I argnc my \iay thrcwgh the book 
and fill in iltc skeleton which I built tlie 
first tinw. This seems to he my methot! 
for reading material whic h is ra ther 
diflicuU.**" 

ICach reader apiKar^rd to have ccrtaii) 
idiosyncnitic mctlimls that were help- 
ful to him. 

A siuiilar procedure was used hy 
Michaels^* to ascertain what lueth- 
o<l.s high school students used in 
reading four Auhjects— English, cheu)- 
istry, plane j:<-*^nietry, the United 
States history. They were a.sked to 
describe their usual method of read- 
ing diffr ... kinds of assignments in 
each snhject. Two representative re- 
si)onses will give us son>c idea of their 
.study processes : 

rirst, I look at the question I am to 
an&wer. T\\cu I will look up ihe subject 
iu tlie index of a t)Ook and turn to the 
lage that las the information on tlr 
(juestioti. I tlicn read the information 
available in ilut book. I usually follow 
the sante procedure wiih three to five 
otlier btK)ks. When I Iwve finished these 
l)ooks, I take the most jnijwrtant infor- 
nution from each and \KRtt\ to coiuj">sc 
my answers to the questitHis. 

I always read my text first. Next, I 
select several books on the subject, not- 
ing their differences in details aiul gen- 
eral feeling about the subject. I then 
write wliat I feel are the essential ideas 
that I would be likely to forget, aiul the 
nujor differences in the references in 
winch I found •*niy'' point of view. 

8. Use an unstructured interview 



^Suth Stmnc. Con«tance McCollpu«li. ami 
Ar.hur TraxWr. The Jm^r&vfment of Kcmiing, 
N>w York: McCraw.llill BocJc Company. 1961. 
p. 20. 

»♦ Mclvin L. MkluieU. ''A Study of Similarities 
ami Diffcrrncci in Student Perceived KeadinK 
Difficulties in Selected Secondary Scliool Sub- 
iects." Uiinublished dcrtoral project. Teachers Col- 
lefe, Columbia University. New Vorlc. 1963. 



to gain understanding of how stu- 
dents have read certain selections aiuI 
answered questions on tlieiu. In a 
study of interpretation of i)Octry, 
Lctton established the vahic of rc- 
trosjK^ctivc verlwlization in identify- 
ing the reading processes. She re- 
corded the subjects' oral interpretive 
re.sj)onses in a systematic w*ay, and 
identified differences in the introspec- 
tive and retrospective, verlwlizations 
of high-level readers and low-level 
rwiders. 

Using a similar technique, 
Rogers"* studied die resiwnscs of 
three classes of e!event!i grade stti- 
deiits— liiglu avenige» and low— to a 
selected short story. She began with a 
conirjelely unstructured approach— 
•'Try to tell n)e everything you 
thought and everydiing yon felt as 
yon read this study. Just go ahead 
and talk alwut the story." This ap- 
proach elicited a wide range of re- 
siK)iises.*" such as the followitig: 

UesiMjiise on a synd)olic level : 

I ilunmlu a> the story went a.otiR the 
synilHiHsni of the snake iK-canic more 
clear and kind of stood for--eviI, 
iwfhaps. . . . lint it also synjlwlizcs? 
sonicihing det'tHir. ... I think it statids; 
for all lad. The snake is hiack. and 
hiack ahrayii stands for Imd. . . . The 
niatc syinUlizes somcthinR which all of 
us would want to find. . . 

Res])onse on a literal level : 

hi a way, I th«mRlit it \\as bad. you 
know, for the dog lo kill the snake, hut 
in a way he was doing what the boys 
father told him to da . . . 

""»»MiWrei l-ctloii. ••Individual pifferences In 
lnten>re<ive Re«|ion*es lo Keadtng Poetry the 
Ninth Grade tcvel.'^ LnpuWirfied •locioral di*. 
sertatiod. The University _ 
t« Charlotte Ro«er». ♦'Individual Difterencct 
in Inter|iretiv« Re$|ion»«* to Reading the Short 
Story at the Eleventh Grade I-eve!,' yn|mbtitJM;d 
doctoral ditsertation. Univer$iiy of Ari.-ona, 1965. 
i». 40. 
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After the students had responded 
to this invitation to talk freely, 
Rogers asked a number of specific 
questions such as these : 

Wliat arc tlie niain events in this 
story ? 

Ho\v did you discover tliesc main 
events? 

What is the main point in this itory? 
How did you arrive at tliis conclu- 
sion? 

How do you know what kind of a 
l)erson he is ? 

Ill addition, Rogers used a question- 
naire to obtain infonnation about the 
students'" attitudes toward short sto- 
ries, and their habits of short story 
reading. 

A variation of this technique, com- 
bined with several others, was em- 
ployed by Cafone with an extremely 
uncommunicative group of ninth 
grade students who were five or more 
years retarded in reading, who had a 
history of school faihirc, and who 
scored below average on the verbal 
section of the WISC or the WAIS. 
Although silence or "I don*t know*' 
were their most common resi)onses to 
the invitation to tell how they arrived 
at an understanding of the selection^, 
some of them, including Marie, occa- 
sionally brightened these interviews 
\vith significant insights, 

Marie*s attention to context clues 
seemed to improve as her interest in 
the story increased.^However, she 
tended to remember the main ideas 
that were personally significant to 
her, rather than to distinguish th 
main ideas logically from the n 



^"Ibid., t>. 40. 
Harold C, Cnfone, ''ImlivilnM DifTcrcnccs in 
the Reaeli«« Process of Ninth Grade Retarded 
Readers.** Doctoral project in pro^ressr Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 1965. 
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supix)rtiiig deiaiis< This approach 
sometimes led her to make errors in 
iiiteq)retation. For example, she said 
that one main id* of the story was 
that the l)oy "'sliOiuJ not drop out of 
school/' This was not a main idea ; in 
fact, the author implied tliat he might 
as well drop out of a school that had 
no meaning or utility for him. Her 
extremely personal approach also led 
her to insert ideas that were not in 
the story at all. For example, she said 
that the reason for the l)oy's losing 
his job was his inability to speak 
well. This was one of Marie's own 
problems, but it was not mentioned in 
the story. 

The technique of retrospective-in- 
trospective verbalization may he mod- 
ified in various ways. Starting with 
an unstructured approach, the inter- 
viewer may allow the subject free ex- 
pression of his reflections, thoughts 
and feelings al)OUt the selection, and 
then ask questions designed to pro- 
mote clarification and elaboration, 
somewhat like those used by Piagct 
in his study of children's language 
and thoughts. This i)rocedure is also 
comparable to the "Inquiry" tech- 
nique of the Rorschach test. The in- 
terviewer follows up the subject's 
comments with such questions as 
these : 

How (lid you know that? 

Why (lidirt you say ? 

How did you know it wasn't 

- > 

Did you know this before? 

Were you especially interested in this 
(the riglit answer)? Wliy was it inter- 
esting to you? 

The final step, as in the Rorschach, 

might be a "testhig the limits" by 

asking the subject to respond to a se- 
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ries of "yes" or "no" questions such 
as : Did you think about the title be- 
fore beginning to read? Did you skim 
tlie selection before reading it care- 
fully? 

To delve more deeply into the 
process that a student actually uses, 
the interviewer may ask him to in- 
trosi)ect while he is reading. By use 
of this introspective method, in com- 
bination with other techniques, doc- 
toral students at the University of 
Oiicago have conducted several veiy 
significant researches. Swain ^ asked 
twenty-nine college students to think 
aloud as they read passages of litera- 
ture, social science, and science, and 
then to answer questions on them. 
She recorded their verbalizations 
about how they analyzed the ^vords 
and restructured the meaning. This 
approach encouraged the subjects to 
reveal their conscious thought proc- 
esses. 

Pickarz^* used a similar procedure 
with able sixth grade students. She 
asked the subjects to verbalize freely 
their thoughts and feelings about the 
selection as they read it. 
• Using introspection as supplemen- 
tary to a more objective approach to 
ascertaining students' specific pur- 
poses in reading certain kinds of ma- 
terial, Smith ^ learned much about 
their reading processes. For example, 
she found that some students per- 



sisted in reading for the main ideas 
even when the instnictions were to 
read for details. 

In 1956 at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, James R. Squire 
studied "Tlie Responses of Adoles- 
cents to Literature Involving Se- 
lected Experiences in Personal De- 
velopment." Hi^ study is now pub- 
lished !n pamphlet form. In inter- 
views lasting several hours. Squire ^ 
obtained responses of ninth and tenth 
grade students to each segment of 
four short stories. They were asked 
to respond freely and completely in 
describii^ the "feelings, ideas, opin- 
ions, or reactions" which ocairred to 
.them V. iC reading or at the end of 
the story. The transcripts were ana- 
lyzed according to seven categories: 
literacy, judgment, interpretational 
responses, narrational reactions, asso- 
ciational responses, self-involvtnient, 
prescriptive judgments and riiiscella- 
neous. Wilson " used a similar anal- 
ysis in comparing the responses oi 
college students to three novels be- 
fore and after class discussion of the 
novels. 

Introspective methods in a case- 
study setting were employed by 
Strang-' in an exploration of reading 
patterns, and by Gray and Rogers 
in a study of different kinds and de- 
grees of maturity in reading. 



»EmcIiza Swain, "Conscious Thought Processes 
Used in the Interpretation of Reading Matenais, * 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of 
Chicago. 1953. , 

« Josephine Ptckarz, ''Getting Meaning from 
Reading/' Elementary Sekool JoumaU 56 (March 
1956). pp. 303-309. ^ , ^■ 

« Helen K. Smith, ''The Responses of Good 
and Poor Readers When Asked to Read for Dif. 
ferent Purposes." Unpublished doctoral disserta* 
tion. University of Chicago, 1964, 



=» James R. Squire, Tke^ Responses of Adotes- 
eents While Readinp Four Short Stones, Re 
search Report No. 2. ChampaiRn, Illinois: Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 1964.; 

« James R. Wilson, "Responses of College 
Freshmen to Three Novels." Unpublished doc* 
toral dissertation. University of California, Berk* 

^^^»Rut1?" Strang, Exploration of Reading Pat' 
terns, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942 

» William S. Cray and Bemice Rogers. Affl- 
tttrity in Reading. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. 
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Jenkinson-" used a "cloze test/* in 
which words were omitted within the 
reading passage at regular intervals. 
The reader was asked to supply the 
precise word that the author in- 
tended. After taking the test, each 
student was asked in an interview to 
explain the reasons for his insertions 
as he again completed the cloze pas- 
sages. The students who were able to 
supply the largest number of correct 
words also tended to l)e the students 
who saw more relationships among 
the various ideas, had a better under- 
standing of the lai^uage structure, 
and made better use of the grammati- 
cal and syntactical clues to meaning. 
They were, in general, less subjective 
than those who scored low. 

Much can be learned about . the 
reading process through students' re- 
trospective and introspective verbali- 
zation. Various methods of studying 
the re?/?ng process have yielded a 
nur/.i>. insights: 

.Able readers differ from those who 
are less able in many respects : 

hi their ability to analyze language 
aiui reconstruct tlie meaning of a i)as- 
sage. ' 

h\ their ways of integrating newly 
acquired ideas with previous experience. 

In titc intensity of their responses to 
what they read, and in their application 
of new insights to their own lives. 

hi their grasp of symbolic meanings ; 
The .more able readers respond^ about 
eciually to literal meaning, implied 
meaning, and opportunities to offer crit- 
ical evaluations; whereas the less able 
readers respond almost exclusively to 
literal meaning. The more able also 
tend to be more objective and imper- 
sonal in their interpretations. The less 
able are more likely to confuse their 
own ideas with those of the author. 



''M.irion Dixon Jcnkinson, •'Selected Processes 
and Difficulties of Keadinpf Comprehension." Un» 
mihiished doctoral dtesertation, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1957. - . 



In the positiveness of their attitudes 
toward literature. 

In their background knowledge of 
poets and poetry. 

In the degree of satisfaction they 
have derived from their previous exper- 
iences in reading literature. 

It should be emphasized that individ- 
ual differences as well as group dif- 
ferences are to be found among able 
readers and less able readers. 

Since the reading process demands 
an ever active intelligence, it changes 
according to the nature and difficulty 
of the reading material. The reader 
•'must select, repress, soften, empha- 
size, correlate^ and organize, all under 
the influence of the right mental set 
or purpose oc demand."^ 

Adult readers are highly influenced 
by their interests and attitudes, which 
affect their interpretation of the au- 
thor *s ideas. 

Reading achievement — the prod- 
uct— <lepends upon the prerequisites 
that the individual possesses for a 
given reading task, the processes he 
uses* and the skill of the teacher. 

Procedures 

What are the optimal procedures 
for teaching reading to children at a 
given chronological or mental age? 
To answer this we must have an un- 
derstanding of "the product — of what 
the learner can do when he has real- 
ized the objectives; we must know 
what prerequisites he brings to the 
learning situation ; and we must 
know what processes he uses. I have 
often described the teaching process 
by using this formula : 

The focus is on O — the individual 



»*Thorndike, o^ eit 
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student. His physical condition, his 
need and desire to read, his mental 
ability, his i)revioiisIy learned skills 
and previously acquired knowledge, 
his concept of himself — any or all of 
the underlying factors already men- 
tioned may make him more or less 
res]X)nsive to the teacher's instruc- 
tion. 

Starting with an understanding of 
the student, the teacher is next con- 
cerned "with the situation — 5*. This is 
the classroom situation over which 
the teacher has most control — attrac- 
tive physical conditions, and atmo- 
sphere conducive to learning, and 
reading material of suitable format, 
difficulty, and appeal. 
. The student res])onses — R — are to 
the situation. Each experience leaves 
a truce — r— on his nervous system: 
this affects his general perception — P 
— of the next situation in which read- 
ing is involved. 

This, I sometimes tell students, is 
the psychology of teaching reading in 
a nutshell, to which one sprightly stu- 
dent responded: "The psychology of 
teaching reading is too complex to 
put in a nutshell, even a coconut 
shell r' 

Concluding Stotement 

I have outlined tlx main stages in 
the reading ])r()cess, as I understand 
it, from intake — die stinmli of a 



])rinted jxige or passage — to output in 
the form of vocal or motor respon- 
ses. 

The first sequential stages have 
been quite clearly defined: auditory 
reception, visual reception, percep- 
tion, and conceptualization. The 
higher association processes involved 
in the reading jjrocess are beginning 
to be ex])lored dirough observation, 
analysis of errors, die reader's re- 
S]X)nses to unstnictured questions, 
and introspective and retrospective 
reports. 

I have become more aware of the 
necessity for a case study approach to 
an understanding of the reading 
])rocess by my recent work with 
ninth grade severely retarded read- 
ers, who have experienced years of 
failure and frustration in learning to 
read. Marie, to whom I have previa 
ously referred, is one of this group. 
The variation in dieir responses in 
different reading situations is aston- 
ishing. One boy whose score initially 
on the Gray Oral Reading Test on 
first grade level was, after twelve 
hours of individual instmction, able 
to pass die official driver's license ex- 
amination with a score of 96. In the 
first individual session, the worker, 
Mrs. E. Louise Knopf, asked him 
whether he would ])refer to learn 
word attack skills in connection with 
a story he wanted to read, or begin 
with systematic instruction in reading 
and go ahead as fast as and as far as 
he could. He chose the first of the al- 
ternatives. This approach was not 
successful. The book he had chosen 
was written on third to fourth grade 
level of difficulty, and it was not as 
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interesting as he had anticipated. He 
stumbled over almost every word. 

In the course of conversation with 
the worker, he mentioned his desire 
to get a driver's license. As a first 
step he collected and learned a large 
number of road signs. Then he tack- 
led the driver's manual. The worker 
read him a section at a time: they 
discussed it; they formulated ques- 
tions that might be asked oh the ex- 
amination ; he faced and mastered 
difficult key words like vehicle that 
might be included in the test. Then 
he would give orally his answer to 
each question. When he was satisfied 
that the answer was complete and 
correct, he dictated it to the worker. 
She wrote it and typed it for him to 
read the next period. In this way he 
made his own driver's manual which 
he could read and reread fluently and 
with full comprehension. 

Another boy initially scored below 
fifth grade level on standardized si- 
lent reading tests and still lower on 
the Gray Oral Reading Test. In a se- 
ries of individual conferences he read 
and comprehended far more difficult 
material. He read aloud with few er- 
rors paragraphs from Mark Twain, 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address, a selec- 
tion from a biology high school text, 
and articles in Hot Rod magazine. 
Under the stimulus of a friendly 
tutor, he began to read the newspaper 
— as much as he could understand of 
the sports page, the comics, and the 
front |)age news. 



We can only speculate concerning 
this discrepancy between test results 
and performance under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. Here are some 
])ossil)le explanations : 



Interest in the content of the more 
difficult material generated hi's maxi-. 
mum of effort. 

Content that had little or no meaning, 
use, or interest to him, was rejected and 
consequently evoked no effort. 

Content that was immature and read 
by younger children decreased his self- 
esteem and aroused his resistance to 
reading. 

Previous instruction in phonics, sylla- 
bication, and other word recognition 
skills may have lain dormant until he 
had a real need or sufficient motivation 
to apply them. 

Although his concept of himself had 
been lowered by being called "dumb" 
and "stupid", and by repeated experi- 
ences of failure, he still may have re- 
tained a deep-seated desire to make 
himself as **good" and complete as pos- 
sible. When the opportunity to develop 
his potentialities was offered and the 
hoy experienced some success, he was 
sthniilated and challenged to do his best. 

The negative influence of his class- 
mates was not operating in the individ- 
ual learning situation. 

The relationship with the worker— a 
relationship of friendly, sincere, positive 
regard and an expectation that he could 
and would improve his reading, sup- 
ported him in his efforts to use-the a bil- 
ities he did possess in getting the mean- 
ing of selections of real interest to him. 

Experiences 'ike these have con- 
vinced nie tha what I have called 
product or goals, prerequisites, proc- 
ess, and teaching procedures are all 
interwoven. To understand an indi- 
vidual's reading development, we need 
to be aware of all of these interacting 
aspects. 
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Problems and. Research Considerations in 
Reading Comprehension 

James F. Kerfoot* 



EADING comprehension has long 
been regarded as one of the 
most important areas in reading in- 
struction. Unhappily, the complexity 
of reading comprehension has gen- 
erated much confusion. Definitions 
have been largely inconsistent and 
instructional programs have been or- 
ganized chiefly by intuition. 

There are many classifications of 
comprehension skills. They are at 
once useful and confounding. Clas- 
sifications have been useful in pro- 
viding teachers with a sense of direc- 
tion in developing comprehension 
ability. But classifications proliferate. 
Teachers who do not confine their 
study to a single reading textbook are 
soon overwhelmed by the accumula- 
tion of overlapping terminology. This 
paper addresses itself to the problem 
of confusion in comprehension and 
discusses the following five topics: 

( 1 ) What are the areas of confusion? 

(2) What are the critical problems 
in reading comprehension? (3) ' 
What are the sources of confusion? 
(4) What recommendations are in- 
dicated? (5) What specific research 
should be investigated? 

Areas of Confusion 

Difficulties in reading textbooks. 
One major area of difficulty encoun- 
tered by the student of reading com- 
prehenaon involves the reasonable 
but highly individual use of terminol- 
ogy by the authors of reading text- 
*The Heading Teacher, 18, (January 19C5) , 2: 



books . The major comprehension 
types developed by one author be- 
come the minor types of another, and 
terms descriptive of one type of com- 
prehension skill may stand for an en- 
tirely different type of ability in two 
independent classifications. Since we 
are never totally pleased with the 
classifications which precede our 
own, reading theorists have been led 
to personalize comprehension with 
their own unique labels. 

The result of this practice has been 
the evolution of a vocabulary that is 
characterized by the "synonym" and 
in some cases by contradiction. Ac- 
ceptance of the "synonym" by the 
student is basic to an understanding 
of reading comprehension. Rejection 
of the "synonym" is theiact of read- 
ing comprehension for the author. 
Perspectives in comprehension are 
varied, but three types of classifica- 
tion are commonly used. 

Reading comprehension has been 
frequently classified by units of ma- 

•terial. Uniqueness is attributed to the 
reading behaviors involved in com- 
prehension of words, phrases, sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and total selec- 
tions. These behaviors are thought by . 
some to represent **general reading 
comprehension ability." Terminology 
is fairly consistent within this classi- 
fication scheme. ^ 

A second type of classification in- 
volves rate or the care which is de- 
voted to a comprehension task. The 

')0.25C. 



following examples illustrate this type 
of comprehension and some of the 
vocabulary difficulties. 

Yoakam {10) lists: careful read- 
ing, normal reading, rapid reading,- 
and skimming. 

Berg, Taylor, and Frackenpohl 
(/) list: careful' reading, usual read- 
ing, accelerated reading, and selec- 
tive reading. They break down selec- 
tive reading to include skimming and 
scanning. Skimming for Yoakam 'in- 
cludes scanning. 

Spache and Berg (7) consider 
skimming and scanning as types of 
rapid reading, while Berg, Taylor, 
and Frackenpohl are careful to dis- 
tinguish skimming and scanning 
from accelerated reading which is the 
equivalent of Yoakam's rapid read- 
ing. Rate classifications by other the- 
orists add to the confusions which 
are evident here. 

A still more confusing third clas- 
sification is concerned with reading 
for various purposes and involves 
what Bond (2) calls "the specific 
comprehension abilities." Since read- 
ing purposes may be so varied, this 
type of classification is often elabo- 
rate, and the commonalities among 
classifications often obscured. The 
following examples taken from clas- 
sifications by outstanding members 
of the reading profession should illus- 
trate the point. 

Reading to predict outcomes is: a 
subheading of Bond's (2) "Reading 
to Interpret," part of Durreirs (3) 
"Elaborative Thinking," and a sub- 
heading of Russell's {6) '^Creative 
Reading." 

Making inferences is: for Bond 



."interpretive reading," for Durrcll 
"elaborative thinking," and for Rus- 
sell "creative reading." 

Differentiating fact from opinion 
is: for Bond "reading to evaluate," 
for Durrell "critical reading," and for 
Russell a type of "creative reading." 
Comprehension has also been classi- 
fied by: life uses, the process in- 
volved, the content being read, and a 
variety of involvements with the more 
mechanical study skills. 

Difficulties in reading tests, A sec- 
ond major area of difficulty involves 
the differences in tests of reading 
comprehension which purport to 
measure a particular ability. Perhaps 
the greatest point of weakness is the 
test which measures "general com- 
prehension ability." What is "general 
comprehension ability?" Let us con- 
sider the measurement l)f this ability 
as approached by three different 
instruments. 

The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Ca- 
pacity and Achievement Tests, Pri- 
mary Form, measure the comprehen- 
sion of each of several paragraphs by 
the use of five multiple-choice ques- 
tions. 

The Stanford Achievement Tests, 
Primary II Battery, measure the com- 
prehension of each of several para- 
graphs using a contextual approach. 
Words or phrases are to be selected 
to fill in blank spaces. 

The Gates Advanced Primary 
Reading Test, Paragraph Reading, 
measures the comprehension of para- 
graphs by asking the child to follow 
directions given in each paragraph. 

All three of these instruments 
measure "reading comprehension." 
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Investigators using any of these in- 
struments may report the effect of an 
experimental treatment on "reading 
comprehension/* Are we sure that 
they are all measuring the same 
ability? When two investigators re- 
port conflicting results regarding 
growth in reading comprehension, 
perhaps we should take a close look 
at the instruments. 

In the area of ^ecific comprehen- 
sion tests, the problems are similar 
but more complex since terminology 
is again confounding, and skills 
treated separately by one test maker 
may be combined by another. Tests 
of specific comprehension abilities 
such as the Gates Basic Reading 
Tests or the Developmental Reading 
Tests reflect the importance attrib- 

' uted to the separate testing and 
teaching of specific comprehension 

--Abilities. If a specific comprehension 
ability such as reading to follow di- 
rections is distinct from general com- 
prehension ability, what is being 
measured by a test of general com- 
prehension ability to which the child 
responds by following directions? 

Such questions not only illustrate 
the problem but suggest some possi- 
ble directions for thorough re-exam- 
ination. 

Difficulties in reading programs. 
A third major area of difficulty in- 
- volves the materials of instruction. 
As long as teachers follow step-by- 
step the program outlined in the 
teachers manual „ they are not trou- 
bled by the kin'ds of problems we 
have been discussing. But teaching 
involves much more~^than following 
a long-range plan. It involves adjust- 
ment of instruction to individual 



needs. Adjustment must be based on 
appraisal, and appraisal leads us back 
again to the semantic forest where 
elms are oaks, interpret is creative, 
and critical I is not critical II. We 
may be alerted to deficiency through 
appraisal, but appraisal must be di- 
rected toward improving instruction, 
and improving instruction implies 
that we know what we are trying to 
improve. Is there a series of behaviors 
representative of the wider range of 
measurable comprehension abilities 
which can be generalized to the total 
range through instruction? Or, mvst 
test equivalent exercises be used to 
provide experiences to improve com- 
prehension? Effective instruction de- 
mands goal clarity. In the present 
state of comprehension, ambiguity 
predominates. 

Critieol Problems in Reoding 
Comprehension 

Confusions in the theory, measure- 
ment, and materials of reading com- 
prehension have limited our effective- 
ness in two critical areas. 

Problems in research interpreta- 
tion. The first critical area in which 
ambiguity has been disabling is the 
interpretation of research. Suppose, 
for example, that two investigators 
comparing the same two methods get 
conflicting results in vocabulary and 
reading comprehension. Can these 
results be directly compared? Many 
factors might account for the ob- 
served differences, but let us conader 
the effect of terminology alone. How 
5s vocabulary measured? Kelley (5) 
in 1932 located twenty-six separate 
item forms for vocabulary tests used 
at that time. Shall we assume that 
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they are all comparable and that any- 
thing called vocabulary may be com- 
pared directly with anything else 
called vocabulary? As previously 
mentioned, the same problem exists 
with comprehension but is much 
more complex. Direct comparisons of 
comprehension studies in the investi- 
gators' terms, therefore, seem highly 
inappropriate, and application of 
such surface information may often 
be misdirected. 

Problems in the testing-teaching 
situation. The second critical area is 
the testing-teaching situation. Here 
teachers arc faced with all the prob- 
lems involving measurement of com- 
prehension (and the materials of 
comprehension), and in addition the 
problem of matching the instruction- 
al materials to the measuring instru- 
ments. This kind of problem is rep- 
resented in the following example.^ 

A child deficient in-reading--to 
evaluate-interpret on the Develop- 
mental Reading Tests is given exer- 
cises from available materials to im- 
prove these skills. The exercises are 
drawn from those which are listed in 
the materials under the titles **Evalu- 
atc" and'^'Intcrpret," and the teacher 
assumes that exercises labeled "Eval- 
uative" are appropiratc for a child 
whose deficiency is labeled **Evalua- 
tive." It should be clear at this point 
that labels often do not represent 
equivalent behaviors and that assum- 
ing equivalence may rcsuh in incflfcc- 
tive teaching. 

Sources of Confusion 

How has such confusion come 
about? Two sources which have con- 
tributed to the confusion arc: the 



relationship of comprehension to in- 
telligence and the use of terminology 
as personal convenience. 

Confusion through relationship to 
intelligence. Reading is frequently re- 
ferred to as a thinking process. We 
tend to accept the increasing correla- 
tions between I.Q. and reading 
achievement as we advance through 
the grades as evidence of the increas- 
ing involvement of the higher 
thought processes as the program 
grows in comprehension emphasis. It 
is not strange that theories of read- 
ing comprehension should closely 
parallel theories of intelligence, and 
the issues in defining intelligence arc 
far from resolved. The same diffi- 
culties which plague us in dealing 
with intelligence are present in our 
deliberations about reading compre- 
hension. Spearman (fl) was mistaken 
when he wrote in 1927 that "Chaos 
can go no farther." He then added, 
"Intelligence has become a mere vo- 
cal sound, a word with so many 
meanings that it finally has none." 
This statement could not be more 
appropriate if it had been intention- 
ally directed toward reading compre- 
hension. A few parallels between in- 
telligence and comprehension theo- 
ries may be of interest. 

The monarchic doctrine of intelli- 
gence, which we might associate with 
Stern's (9) thinking, considers intel- 
ligence to be a kind of adaptive pow- 
er in new situations. This doctrine is 
similar to the view that reading com- 
prehension ability is unitary and that 
I'.niquc reading bchaN'iors arc only 
specialized aspects of comprehension 
differentiated by the experiences of 
the learner. 
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A more frequently held position in 
comprehension theory resembles that 
of Spearman (8) on intelhgence, 
which recognizes a general factor to- 
gether with several specific abilities. 
However, the commonalities among 
two factor theorists disappear when 
an attempt is made to define those 
abilities. 

Intelligence has been viewed by 
Guilford (4) as a three-dimensional 
structure. Each of many separate 
abilities is thought to involve a men- 
tal operation, a content dr kind of 
material, and a product or form in 
which the information is cast. This 
theory combines some separate per- 
spectives in a manner which could 
have some promise for reading com- 
prehenaon: 

One noteworthy attempt to com- 
bine perspectives in comprehension 
was made by Yoakam (iO). He dis- 
cussed purposes for reading in terms 
of work or recreatory life uses within 
each of the rate categories: skim- 
ming, rapid, normal, and careful. 

A promiang approach related 
somewhat to Guilford's {4) structure 
of intellect model might classify pur- 
poses within units and within rates. 
For example, we might speak of pre- 
dicting outcomes from carefully read 
paragraphs. The terminology is still 
disturbing, but the three-dimensional 
structure may prove to be a useful 
device. 

Problems in the iesttng'teaching 
situation. A second source of confu- 
sion in reading comprehension is that 
of labeling as a personal convenience. 
Terms must of course be employed 
if processes are to be described. The 



choice of terms is not being criticized 
here, since the terms selected by au- 
thors of comprehension discussions 
are usually reasonable ones. What is 
being questioned is the practice of 
personal labeling which forces the 
consumer to reconcile differences in 
perspective. Labek are useful when 
they serve as a descriptive conveni- 
ence. However, the accumulation of 
such personal conveniences has been 
encumbering and has seriously lim- 
ited the applications that can be 
made of comprehension data. 

RtcemmtRdotions 

We are faced then with the prob- 
lem of inconsistency in both theoreti- 
cal base and descriptive terminology. 
Four suggestions may be helpful to 
us in understanding and working 
with reading comprehension. 

First, it is suggested that teachers 
and research consumers become in- 
dependent of labels. The materials 
of -measurement and development in 
reading comprehension must be re- 
lated in terms of the tasks repre- 
sented, without regard tc nomencla- 
ture. Teachers must therefore go be- 
yond the labels of comprehension and 
look direcdy at the tasks. Instruc- 
tional decisions can then be based on 
observable operations rather than on 
implied process. 

Second, it is strongly suggested 
that comprehension be approached 
through operational definitions. To 
be thoroughly operational in descrip- 
tion would be a significant advance 
over our present practice of personal 
reporting. However, to specify oper- 
ations in terms of specific materials 
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would make the mass of uncoordi- 
nated research largely incontrasuble. 
It is possible, however, that we may 
be sufficiently operational to avoid 
naming the material and yet escape 
term ambiguity. The criterion for an 
effective comprehension definition or 
description should perhaps be facili- 
ty in replicating that operation from 
the definition or description. For ex- 
ample, we may speak of following 
directions in sentence length material. 
To report growth in this ability is a 
considerable clarification of what 
might have been reported as growth 
in reading to organize. 

Third, it is suggested that an at- 
tempt be made to operationally clas- 
sify reading comprehension. Such a 
classification would provide us with 
a tool to aid d^ription and evalua- 
tion of our work in comprehen^on. 
Labck could then be assigned to any 
combination of operations for de- 
scriptive convenience. But writers 
would be able to identify the specifics 
in each of their contrived categories, 
and we would know with some exact- 
ness what was being described. 

Fourth, it is suggef^ftd that the 
accumulated data of residing com- 
prehension be operationally re-eval- 
uated. EiTorts directed toward clari- 
fying present research might resolve 
a number of inconsistencies, be pro- 
ductive of new insights, and suggest 
future directions for study. 

Probltms for Rtstorch 

To implement the preceding rec- 
ommendations, research might be 
directed toward the solution of the 
following ten specific problems: 



Problem one. What comprehen- 
sion modek have been proposed by 
reading theorists, and what model of 
consistent terminology should be used 
to classify reading comprehension? 

Problem two. What comprehen- 
sion abilities are identified by read- 
ing theorists? 

Problem three. What comprehen- 
sion abilides are measured by read- 
ing tests? 

Problem four. What comprehen- 
sion abilities are developed by read- 
ing programs as described in the 
teacher^s manuals, and with what 
emphasis in each series? 

Problem five. What comprehen- 
sion abilities appear most important 
in terms of frequency in the areas of 
theory, measurement, and program, 
and which categories^of the theoreti- 
cal model receive little emphasis? 

Problem six. How closely do read- 
ing theorists, reading tests, and read- 
ing programs agree on the compre- 
hension abilities identified and the 
empha^. given to each? 

Problem seven. What comprehen- 
sion abilides have been identified by 
factor analytic studies as reinterpret- 
ed in terms of the model? 

Problem eight. How independent 
are the abilities identified? 

Problem nine. Which abilities in 
terms of em'pha^s and independence 
appear to ht important to measure 
and develop? 

Problem ten. What interpretations 
of present research may be provided 
by a re-examination with reference 
to the model? 

Reading comprehension is com- 
plex, and difficulties will not easily 
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be resolved, but a class^'ocmi inde* 
pendent of labels, an operational ap- 
proach to currenf x^^arch problems, 
and cooperative effort toward redef* 
inition and re*evaIuation may hfjp 
us to reduce ambiguity and to restore 
communication. 
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Comment 

In this penetrating analysis Kcr- 
foot has located a number of areas 
of confusion in the teaching of com- 
prehensi<»i. His clear demoastration 
of ambiguity in labeling comprehen- 
sion abilities calls for a major re- 
search and instructional effort to 
clear away the problems that impre- 
cise terminology has caused. 

Spmc of the confudon comes from 
the lack of specificity with vhich 
psychologists have been able to con- 
ceptualize and label the thinking 
processes. A partial solution of the 
problems which Kerfoot cites can 
come from our efforts to be precise 
in our use of terms. Some of the solu- 
tions can come from new inrights 
provided by learning psychologists, 
but more likely from persons in read- 
ing who apply the findings of learn- 
ing research to specific riding atua- 
tions. — T.c. 



DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUENCES AND LEVELS 

Tm) many tcachci-s, and the children they tcaci), are satisfied to attain 
literal cotnprclicnsion. However, the truly eifective reader puts each passage 
into context— relatic:ishtp to .surrounding passages, credibility in terms of 
previous learnings through life exi>crienccs as well as previous reading, i>cr* 
tinencc to the problems in nu^ul ulicn reading of a pass;igc l)Cg:m, intent of 
the author, intentional slant of ideas, omission of enlightening details, and 
other factors aifecting audienticity. 

The ability to read lx!t\veen and l>cyond the lines, to read critically is 
imdoubtedly a developmental as|>cct of reading, and growing maturity 
should contribute to the ability and tendency to read in depth. Too, any 
one i>crson at any one time may read at diifcrcnt levels— skimming to get 
information in literal fashion, scanning to determine pertinency to a spc- 
ciflc problem, reading closely to determine the relative completeness or au- 
thenticity of the presentation, intensive study to decide on the |>ossible 
ways of applying the ideas in an invention or original contrivance. 

Whether in grade one or ai the graduate level in the university, chil- 
dren and yoinh need deflnite guidance that will enable ihem to read at the 
levels of comprehension l>est suited to their piir|K>ses and needs to I)e satis- 
fied through reading. 



RMdin9 for Depth 

fiiiA Banton Smith* 

ONE OF the most urgent educational 
needs of young people at the present 
time is that of learning to read in greater 
deptB. One of the most urgent needs of 
teachers is that of recognizing depth- 
readiug processes and providing for tneir 
development. Concern for these needs 
constitutes the substance of this paper. 

First, let us consider the ncea lor rec- 
ognizing the different categories of mean* 
ing-getting processes in reading. To do 
this we must break down the big blanket 
term of comprehension. This word en- 
tered our reading vocabulary back in the 
early twenties when we first began to give 
attention to meanings. We have used it 
indiscriminatively ever since and in my 
opinion this omnibus term has stood in 
the way of developing true depth in read- 
ing. There are different kinds of compre- 
hension which in turn call fur the use of 
diflferent mental processes. Depth reading 
cannot be developed by teaching "com- 
prehension** as a lump sum. 
The different categories of meaning*get- 



ting processes as I see them are: (1) lit- 
eral comprehension, (2) interpretation, 
and (3) critical reading. 

Liuval comprfhension names the skill 
of getting the primary, direct, literal 
meaning of a word, idea or sentence in 
context. There is no depth in this kind of 
reading. It is the lowest rung in the mean- 
ing-getting ladder^ yet it is the one on 
which teachers of the past have given the 
most practice. 

On the other hanti interpretation probes 
for greater depth. It is concerned with 
supplying meanings not directly stated in 
text. In interpretation the reader must 
think back of the mere symbols and infer 
meanings not directly apparent in the 
word symbols, themselves. 

The third growth area is critical nod- 
ing, the one with which we are directly 
concerned in this program. Many people 
apply the term critical reading to any kind 
of careful, discriminative reading. For 
skill development purposes, I like to 
single out critical reading as a special kind 
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of reading requiring special teadiing 
tedinicjues. 

Critical reading, as I see it, is the third 
level in the hierarchy of reading-for- 
meaning skills. It involves the literal com* 

Erehension and the intei^^retation skills, 
ut it goes further than eitiier of these in 
that tivc reader e\'aluates, znA passes per* 
sonal judgment on the qualit)\ value, ac- 
curacy and truthfulness of wha^ is read. 

This distinction is appropriate in terms 
of the meaning of tlie word mifcal, an 
adj<ctive derived from the u^j^m critic 
which in turn has as one of its foreign 
sources the Greek word krinein mesining 
"to judge, discern.** 

One dictionary definition of critical is 
**exercising or involving careful judg* 
ment; exact; nicely judicious as a critical 
examination.** Another dictionary defines 
critical as **to judge with severit)'.** 

Critic is defined as **one who expresses 
a reasoned opinion . . » on any matter . . . 
involving a judgment of its value, truth 
or righteousne5S . . .** Criticism is defined 
as *'A critial obser\'ation or judgment;*' 
and criticize is defined thus, **to exan^tine 
and judge as a critic." 

In consideration of the meaning of 
critial it would appear that we are stretch* 
ing things a bit too far when we lump 
together practically all of the skills that 
make use of thinking processes in reading 
under the present popular term of *'Criti* 
cal Reading." For the sake of having 
clear*cut oojectives in teaching, might it 
be advantageous to designate critial read* 
ing as the kind of reading done whtin 
personal judgment and evaluation are 
involved. 

There is a grave need at this time for 
us to develop this higher skill of critial 
reading. In fact this need is so urgent that 
it should be considered as a national obli* 
gation. The American citizen of today 
needs to be fully acquainted with the 
happenings in his country but the time 
has passed in which he can be smugly 
concerned alone with events which take 
place in the United States. He is involved 
with the whole world and the whole 



worid is involved with him. World events 
are having, wih* continue for a long time 
to have, tremendous impacts on us in 
America personally, socially and politi- 
cally. 

From whence docs the most of this in* 
formation come and who interprets it? 
For all toc) many peonle the major source 
of national and world affairs is TV or 
radio, and this news is either presented as 
a list of headlines without interpretation; 
or if interpretation is made it is translated 
to us in the light of the individual belief, 
judgment or interest of the commentator. 
TV and radio are powerful molders of 
opinion bc*cause people accept their cap* 
sule statements and comments without 
acquainting themselves with the back* 
ground necessary in interpreting the facts 
and arriving at their own conclusions. 

It is true that the business or profes* 
sional man may snatch a paper at the 
news-stand to read on his way to or from 
work or perhaps he and his family may 
read a daily newspaper left on the door* 
step of his home. In either case he will 
come in contact with world news in more 
detail than given by TV or radio, but 
again let us ask who interprets this world 
news for him? ft is the reporter or editor 
who writes the account of a happening; it 
is he who gives his viewpoint concerning 
the event and its implications. We need 
desperately at this moment in our history 
to develop individuals who will read about 
an important event in two or three news* 
papers and magazines, comparing the in- 
formation given, sifting the wheat from 
thd chaff, arriving at their own conclu- 
sions, and sensing impliations for them* 
selves as Amerian citizens. 

I was in an eight!) grade classroom re- 
cer tly w'hen the teacher asked the students 
what had happened in Vietnam the day 
before. All of them did know what haw 
happened but discussion was meager. I 
asked, "How many heard about this event 
over TV? How many ov^r radio? How 
nuny read about it in a newspaper?*' The 
most of them had heard about it over TV, 
two or three over radio. None had read 
about it in a newspaper. No wonder they 
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couldn't discuss the situation. They had 
no background of detai^ or variance of 
opinion. One of the most urgent things 
that we can do is to get students to read 
widely and aitically about current hap- 
penings. 

Propaganda is another facet for critical 
reading consideration. Propaganda has 
been defined as "any intentional attempt 
to. persuade persons to accept a point of 
view or to take a certain line of action," 
With so many people these days trying to 
change our thinking and to inSuence our 
behavior through printed material, we as 



teachers should be acquainted with the 
dangers of propaganda and should teach 
our students to recognize some of the 
major techniques used by the propagan- 
dists in political speeches, advertisements, 
editorials, cartoons, billboard announce- 
ments; in fact where\'er it is found in a 
world that is now teeming with propa- 
ganda intentions. 

Students in the junior high school have 
reached a degree of mental maturity which 
makes it possible for them to do careful 
critical reading. Let's give them abundant 
practice in using this important skill. 
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Necessary Preschool Experiences for 
Comprehending Reading 



Marion Monroe* 

THERE IS perhaps no one area in Ameri* 
can education that has received more 
popular attention than that or how to 
teach Johnny to read. If only the teacher 
would use this or that technique, Johnny 
would have no difficulty. 

Every child that comes to school, how- 
ever, brings with him his own unique 
experiences which affect his ability to learn 
to read, for good or for ill. Each new 
learning experience is modified by the 
experiences of the past/ 

The ease with which a child Icams to 
read depends upon four variables, (1) the 
child, whose abilities and experiences ace 
uniquely his, (2) the teacher who also 
vzries in her abilities, training, experience 
and understanding of children, (3) the 
content of the material the child is asked 
to read, and (4) the group in which he 
is placed to I earn. 

All these factors and many more make 
learning to read a complicated procedure. 
It is not surprising that every year many 
children encounter difficulties in learning 
to read: In this paper, I will consider 
chiefly the preschool experiences which 
get a child off to a good start in learning 
to read and those which may ser\'e to 
retard the child's beginning efforts. 

A child's preschool experiences with 
books set the stage for motivating learning 
to read. A child who has had pleasurable 
experiences in hearing stories read aloud 
to him has a preview of the rewards of 
reading. He looks forward to reading by 
himself, to take his place in a cultured 
family group. He knows that printed 
, words stand for language. The print in 
books cues the oral reader as to what to 
say. 

A child who lacks these happy experi* 
ences with books has little desire to read. 
He may reject reading from the start, as 
something that does not appeal to him, 
and for which -hc^sees no use. 

*Rfadhtg tmd Imjuiry, !HA Proceedings^ 10^ 



Reading is' one of the language arts. 
The child obtains ideas from printed 
language in much the same way that he 
understands spoken language. If a child 
has heard and used language patterns like 
those in books, he has a basis for com- 
prehending t!ie book. As one child said, 
"Reading is just talk wTOle down." Read- 
ing, however, is more than just de-coding 
a set of printed symbols into spoken words 
and recalling what the words mean/ The 
printed text in a primer is formulated in 
standard speech, while the child's use of 
language may be anything but standard. 
The child who comprehends "Tom gotta 
dog" does not necessarily comprehend 
"Tom has a^ dog." The child who says 
"Whatcha gonna Jo?" may not immedi- 
ately understand the printed words, 
'*What are you going to do?" Dialeas, 
foreign language, substandard English, 
and simply the fact that "'2 usually run 
the sounds of spoken wottis together in 
the pattern of conversational speech, may 
make the printed language in a book seem 
as strange and devoid of meaning to some 
children as if they were mastering an 
almost new language. 

A scale is presented here for evaluating 
a child'r language ability in mtcrpreting 
pictures. Select pictures in which two or 
more characters are engaged in some in- 
teresting activity. Ask the pupil, "What is 
this picture about?" Record hi^ vedbal 
response and classify its level on these 
steps. * 

Stepl. The child merely shrugs his 
»i:oulders and does not reply. 
He may venture to name some 
of the objects in the picture, 
i.e., "dog," "boy," "It's a 
, kitten." 

Step 2. The child describes what the 
characters arc doing, i.e., "The 
dog's jumping up," 'The 
baby's eating." 

(1905).. 15. m. 
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Step 3. The child expresses a relation- 
ship between the characters or 
objects. "The boy s playing ball 
with the dog/' 
. Step 4.. The child sees the picture as 
one part of a narrative. He 
gives .relationships of time, 
place, cause-effect. "The boys 
are building a bird house. They 
will put it up in a tree so a 
bird can built a nest in it." 
Step 5. The child reacts to the mood 
of the picture, .perceives the 
emotional reactions of the 
characters, and draws a con* 
elusion or evaluates the actions, 
"This picture's about carhping. 
It's a dark night and the 
children are kind of scared. 
* They're singing songs around 
a campfire. Wild animals 
won't come near a fire/' 
Oiildren Who have not reached Siep 3 
or Step 4 on this scale scarcely have de- 
veloped sufficient language abilit)' to 
interpret a picture in a primer r.nd react 
to the narrative text that accomp.^nies the 

Eicture. Fortunately many verbal skills can 
& developed in pre-reading activities if 
the child is of a\'erage menta^ ability. 

The non-English speaking children will 
need to learn the names of familiar objects 
in the environment and in the pictures. 
. By askings "What is the boy doing?" 
"Where is he?" "Why is he painting the 
wagon?" "What will he do next?" "How 
does he feel?" you can encourage the 
growth of vocabulary and sentence usage. 

Not ever)' child who uses language well 
is ready to read, however. A printed word 
IS a complex organization or small forms 
and shapes called letters. Some hildren 
have never had the visual experience of 
comparing 'and examining the small de- 
tails of objects. 

In order to discuss and compare visual 
qualities the children need to develop a 
vocabulary of descriptive terms, large, 
small, round, square, pointed, straight, 
curved, to the rights to the left, above, 
below, upside down and so on. Armed 
with a descriptive vocabulary, the child is 
prepared to compare and describe printed , 



words and letters. 

Accurate description indicates accurate 
perception and relates visual and language 
development. 

The child in readii^ moves his eyes 
from left to right. Oiildren who have had 
the "funnies" in newspapers read to them 
as they follow the row of pictures across 
and down , the page .may have already 
established the habit of left-to-right pro- 
gression. To discover children who have 
not establishci^ the conventional habit of 
looking froir the left toward the; right, 
you may make a card containing several 
rows of pictures. Ask a child to name 
the pictures, and obserxe the order in 
which he does so. . 

Early preschool experiences with rhymes 
and jingles help to prepare children for 
listening to the sequence of sounds in 
words, to find words that begin . or 1?nd 
with similar soimds. Qiildren whose pre- 
school lives have been barren of these 
joyful experiences in listenii^ need to be 

Provided with such experiences before 
[^ginning to leam to read.. 
Learning to read is a complex process 
which has its beginnif^s long before the 
child actually associates printed symbols 
with their language meanings. So-called 
reading readiness activities are actually the 
early basic steps toward reading that many 
children go through in cultured homes 
where they are exposed to. the reading 
activities of parents and families. If a 
child has missed these experiences at 
home it is only a matter of wisdom to 
provide him with the most essential of 
them in his early days at school. "Well 
begun is half done" is an adage that bears 
fruit in the process of learning to read. 

Pre-reading, activities that sharpen a 
child's perceptive abilities may be likened 
to giving him foreknowledge of the tools 
of his trade. An artist needs to know how 
to use his tools. But good tools alone do 
not make an artist. He must have within 
himself the picture he wants to paint. So 
it is with the potential reader. He must 
have within himself the need and desire 
to read because he knows what the re- 
wards will be. - 
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And Beyond the Lines 

Virginia Cutter* 

ONE OF THE MAJOR responsibilities of 
today's teachers is teaching reading 
as a thinking process, teaching children 
to think as they read. For it is the think- 
ing reader — the critical reader — who has 
the foundation for evaluating what he 
reads. In discussing the building of this 
foundation, we may begin with Helen M. 
Robinson's reminder tiiat "critial read- 
ing is based .on, or is. an instance of, 
critical thinking/'* 

Edgar Dale defines critical thinking as 
"thinking which has been systematically 
criticized," as "the kind of sustained 
thinking necessary to deal adequately 
with sudi questions as: . . . *How can I 
improve my teaching?' It leads to the 
kind of reading that asks such questions 
as, "Should AnHgone have been Ic^ to 
her dead brother, Polynices, or to her 
country?" And what does this play have 
to do with my life today? And why is it 
considered a "classic" anyway? 

Mortimer J. Adler, in How to Read a 
Boot, describes the kind of reading neces- 
sary to produce this kind of thinking: 

When [people] are in love and are 
reading a love letter, the^ read for all 
they arc worth. They read every word 
three ways: they read between the lines 
and in the margins; they read the whole 
in tenns of the parts, and. each part in 
terms of the whole; they grow sensitive to 
context and ambiguity, to insinuation and 
implication; they perceive the color of 
words, the odor of phrases, and the 
wei^t of sentences. They may even take 
punctuation into account. Then, if never 
before or after, they read.' 

We might summarize his delightful 
description by saying that critical reading 

>Hden M. Robinson. "Developing Critical Read- 
ers/' DimcMswns of Critical Reading, vol. XI, 
Proccedinss of the Annual Education and Reading 
Conferences. Newark: University of Delaware, 
1964. 3. 

'Edgar Dale. "Teaching Critical Thinking/' Tht 
News Letter, vd. XXIC. No. 4. January 1956. 

'Mortimer J. Adler. How to Read a Book. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1956, 14. 

•Vistas in Reading, IRA Proceedings, 11, Pa 



— whether it involves reading a news 
story in the morning's newspaper or a 
masterpiece by Nathaniel Hawthorne in 
the school textbook, or a love letter — 
should involve three levels of compre- 
hension. 

Reading the lines: 

WHAT DID HE SAY? 

Reading between the lines: 

WHAT DID HE MEAN? 

Reading beyond. the lines: 

WHAT GENERALIZATIONS MAY 

BE DRAWN? 

WHAT EVALUATIONS MAY I 
MAKE? 

As we are concerned with teaching these 
levels of reading in all types of literature, 
we are; of course, actively engaged in 
teaching critical reading of literature. 

We must begin wiSi what we might 
call the facts— the words in the sentences, 
the sentences in the paragraphs, the para- 
graphs in the work of literature. What 
do they say? To teach critical reading, we 
must have a passion for accuracy. One 
day, a child in a teachers class read the 
^•itd home zs house. The teacher's first 
reaction was to ignore the substitution; it 
was isuch an easy error to make. Then 
she realized that house had few of the 
rich connotations of the word home as it 
was used in the story. By misreading tin 
word, the child had been unaware of 
some of the "facts" of the story. A whole 
point would have been lost, the teacher 
who told this story reported, had she 
accepted the child's substitution. Every 
teacher has had similar problems, enough 
to convince each o£ them that reading 
of literature — reading a poem by Frost or 
a short story by Hemingway— begins with 
reading the words, the phrases, the sen- 
tences as the author wrote them — reading 
the lines. 

The second level of comprehension 
' becomes possible only when we have 
1, (196G) , frl-68. 
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mastered "the first. A student can_j:ead_ 
between the lines only when he can read 
the lines. What did the author really 
mean? What inferences may be drawn? 
What is Emily Dickinson really saying 
^en she speaks figuratively? Why does 
Shakespeare begin ]fd'm Caesar with the 
scene that he does? Why does^e. e. cum- 
mings call the balloon man "goat- 
footed?" Why? Why?. And for every 
answer there must be proof in the litera- 
ture itself. It's easy to see how develop- 
ing this level of comprehension is, in 
e^ct, developing the ability to" think 
critically about what is read; in other 
words, to read critically. 

.Finally we must teach reading beyond 
the lines.* How do I evaluate mis story, 
this play, this podh? In tfie Texas Cur- 
riculum Series, the G)mmission on Eng- 
lish reported that the reader must learn 
"that no evaluation [of a work of litera- 
ture] is permissible (or indeed, possible) 
until a work has been understood.'** 
What was said? What does it mean? 
Finally, what is it worth? As William S. 
Gray said, "One of the first tasks of a 
teacher is to encourage students to with- 
hold judgment until they are sure they 
fully understand the book or selection 
read."^ 

The student can move to the third level 
of comprehension only after he has 
moved successfully through the first two. 

John Simmons wrote in an issue of the 
English journal: 

Teachers require a series of reactions to 
the literature read, both in speaking and 
writing. In this they are asking for critical 
reading, a task which should be centra! to 
reading assignments in all secondatv con* 
tent areas. Students must go beyond mere 
passive acceptance, or comprehension; [in 
other words, beyond levels one and two] 
they must do something with what they 
read. In evoking a critical response, teach- 
ers are' moving students toward more 



*Tcxas Curriculum Studies. Report of the Com- 
mission on English Language -Arts, Rei>ort No. 2. 
Austin: Texas Education Agency. July 1959. 47. 

^William S. Grav. "Increasing the Basic Reading 
Competencies of Students/' Jieoding in the Hioh 
School and College. Forty-seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Part 
II. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948, 107. 



mature, sophisticated reading activities.* 

Everyone, it seems, tells us to teach criti- 
cal reading, but very few writers tell us 
how to go about that job. 

We begin, according to Anne Stem- 
mler," director of the reading-study cen- 
ter at the University of Texas, by select- 
ing material, literature in our case, within 
the experiential background of our stu- 
dents. To expect a junior high school 
student to read Eliot's Waste Land criti- 
cally is to expect the impossible. He may 
learn to parrot our reactions to and judg- 
ments or sudi literature, but he cannot, 
on his own, read critically literature so 
far beyond his realm of experience. Once 
appropriate selections have been made, 
Stemmler continues, the art of teaching: 
critical reading next involves the art of 
asking questions. 

To teach comprehension in depth, she 
tells us, we must develop the ability to 
ask questions that send the students into 
successively deeper levels of meaning. 
"Ask low level questions," she maintains, 
*'and you teach low level comprehen- 
sion.'* The twin arts of question design 
and progression are among the most criti- 
cal aspects of teaching deep-level com- 
prehension. Our sequence of questions 
may begin with questions that ask for 
mere recall: 

What does the author say? 

In your own words describe how the 
main character looked. 
But our questions must soon progress 
beyond this level into the non-literal: 

What does the author mean? 

What does the main character symbol* 
ize? * 

And, finally, to encourage real depth of 
understanding, our questions must lead 
the student into generalizing, into evalu- 
ating, into applying what he had read in 
other situations. Once we have designed 
our questions and planned their progres- 
sion, our task of teaching critical reading 
has really just begun. Now, according to 

*John S. Simmons. 'Teaching Levels o^* Literary 
Understanding/' The English Journal. Vol. 54, No. 
2. Febrtiary 1965,. 101. % 

'Anne Stemmler. In seminar at The XTniversity 
of Texatf, Srrinir» 1966. 
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Stemmler, we must analyze our questions 
for the demands they make upon the 
reader. What reading-thinking abilities 
are e\'oked by each? 

Level-one questions cause little trouble. 
The student is being asked simply to 
recall information read, or to search 
through the material for specific informa- 
tion given. Our students may do these 
tasks with ease.. And when they- do, 
they're ready to move into the more diffi- 
cult, non-literal, level-two. Here even our 
high school students may require much 
help. Just exactly what does a student do 
10 find meanings which are implied? Of 
course he brings into play the basic proc- 
esses of recalling and searching. But be- 
yond these tasks he must analyze, synthe- 
size, arid extend meanings. In teaching 
the student to handle these tasks, a teach- 
er may. well begin by sharing with a 
class the steps" through which she has 
gone in arriving at implied meanings — a 
difficult job for most teachers read 
easily, and the easier the job the harder 
it is to explain to someone else exactly 
how !t was done. But what an important 
learning experience this an be for the 
students. The teacher might Uke a short 
piece of literature, familiar to the class, 
and show them how she read it: how she 
analyzed it, categorizing the kinds of in- 
cidents, images, words used; how she 
drew together— synthesized — the infor- 
mation collected; how she generalized 
about what it all added up to, what it 
really meant. 

The students are given opportunities to 
go through these same processes. Over 
and over on literature well within their 
range of experience and ability^ Thqr 
learn to analyze, to synthesize, to extend. 
And as they are learning we are constant- 
ly aware of their successes ^and failures. 

, iDnly when understanding of the work 

seems assured, may we move to level- 
three Questions, those callings for further 
generalizing and evaluating, for applying 
insight gained from reading in new sit- 
uations. Additional cognitive processes 
are involved here. The students must now 
compare, contrast, extrapolate. He must 



hold in mind a set of criteria and mcas=^ 
ure the work being read against that 
criteria. Weighing, testing, trying out 
ideas, he may need to apply what is in one 
situation to other situations. He may 
need to call to mind other works of 
similar theme or style. He may need to 
move beyond the specific to the general. 

To help students arrive at this point as 
readers, we need to lead them to formu- 
late their own questions and to seek their 
own answers: 

What does the title tell me about this 
story? 

Why does the atdhor begin as he does? 
End as he does? 

From whose point of view is the story 
told? 

Is this point of view significant? 

What ties the episodes of the story 
together— the characters? the action? the 
setting? a stated idea? an implied idea? 

What does every important detail of 
the story add up to? 

What may the central themefsjjbe? 

What evidence in the^staryr^^up ports 
the generalizations I am making? 
Questions such a^ these send the student 
to the story itself, not to a summary of 
the authors life or tv> a headnote in a 
textbook. The critical reader must ask and 
answer questions such as these. For only 
after asking and answering these and 
other questions may the student evaluate 
the story. And only as he learns to form 
valid judgments based on reading not 
one, not two, but dozens of stories, does 
he truly mature as a reader. 

There are still other experiences basic 
to teaching our students to read critically. 
Somehow we must free them from the 
idea that everybody must have exactly the 
same response to and interpretation of a 
work. They do not have to admire every 
poem we admire, or to read many of 
them in just the same way. As we all 
know, but somehow our students don't 
seem to, there's evidence in most worics 
to support more than one valid interpre- 
tation. We must help them to understand 
how their backgrounds and experiences, 
different from everybody else's in the 
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class, will partly determine how they re- 
spond to some works. A simple exercise 
like one used by Allen Briggs, professor 
of English, Sul Ross State College, is 
applicable here. He has his students read 
Carl Sandburg's Fog and then draw a 
sketch of the cat they see in the last 
sentence. Of course we know that our 
students can read this poem, can read the 
lines and between the lines, and beyond 
the lines, and still come up with different 
pictures. That a cat is a cat is a cat is not 
for our students — all of whom have 
known different kinds of cats and who 
consequently - react to them in different 
ways. 

Everything that we ve said so far has 
assumed that our students can, at least, 
read the lines. But what about the re- 
tarded reader and" critical reading? 
George Spache, at the Texas Association 
for the Improvement of Reading meeting 
in February, 1966 told a group that the 
retarded reader, particularly at the upper 
grades, may lack the word attadc skills. 
To expect him to move into readings 
levels two and three — to read critically — 
before he has mastered level one is un- 
realistic. Much modem literature on the 
teaching of the educationally disadvan- 
taged student suggests thaf the teacher 
read aloud or present by tape, record, or 
other audio'visual media some literature 
within the interest and experience range 
of the student, but beyond his present 
reading skills. His ability to thintc criti- 
cally, a prerequisite to reading critically, 
can be fostered by encouraging discussion 
about, and reaction to, what he has heard. 
As his skill in reading increases, he an 
be led through the same carefully struc- 
tured experiences in the read ing/th in king 
skills that other students have had. 

My final comments concem what effect 
teaching critical reading as a foundation 
for evaluarion may actually have on our 
teaching — at the seventh, eighth, or ninth 
grade, or at whatever level we teach. 

First, if we are really using literature 
to help our students to read critically, 
then we may have to change some of our 
present practices. Such reading; of litera* 



ture as described here implies thoughtful 
study, careful study; prolonged study. 
That kind of study, of course, means the 
studying of fewer poems, stories, works 
of literature. Notice I didn't say reading 
fewer; I said stuJyhig. Our students may 
be reading dozens of pieces in and out 
of class which we won't study. No longer 
must we think in terms of covering an 
entire anthology. We must be selective. 
For class study, we must severely limit 
the number of selections we teach. Thus, 
the first result of teaching critical reading 
of literature will be — paradoxically — to 
teach "less*' more! In other words, to 
emphasize depth reading, not surface 
reading. And it means this at all grades. 
Jerome Bruner says that ''intellectual ac- 
tivity anywhere is- the same, whether at 
the frontier of knowledge or in a third- 

frade classroom. . . . The difference is in 
egree, not in kind."^ For our purposes 
we may take that to mean that the sev- 
enth grade student may be taught to read 
in depth just as the twelfth grade student 
is taught. What will be different will be 
the kinds of materials with which we 
teach him die process of close reading, of 
critical reading. The works of literature 
will be appropriate to the maturity level 
of the students. 

A second considerarion : these fewer 
selecrions, more closely read, will be 
taught in a different way. Tlie critical 
reader is, above all else, an independent 
reader. To develop such a reader requires 
inductive teaching more than deductive 
teaching. The kind of teaching which asks 
quesrions which encourage students to 
seek answers. As one writer says, more 
draw-it-out teaching and less pourit-in'. 
The kind of teaching, as G. Robert Qri- 
sen has said, which stimulates the student 
to teach himself. Such teaching is of 
necessity a slower process than the one 
most of us were taught by — the teacher 
or the textbook gave us the questions and 
told us the answers; our job was simply 
to menorize what we were given. In 
developing independent, critical readers, 

•Jerome S. Brunei'. The Process of Education, 
Cambridge: Haivard Uftivcrsity Press. 1963, 14. 
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we must help students to **build [their] 
own meaning — [their] own understand* 
ing and appreciation — to ask and answer 
[their] own questions,"* as Mac Klang 
has suggested. We must encourage more 
student involvement with the work of 
literature. Students must have time, he 
added, to think and feel about the pieces 
they read, time to voice those thoughts 
and feelings. In this kind of teaching, a 
class may spend a day, two days, a week 
discussing a single short story or poem. 
What we are teaching here is not a short 
story or a poem but a process of reading 
a short story or a poem which the student 
in turn will, on his own, transfer to 
other short stories and poems; habits of 
reading which the student will carry, with 
him long after he has forgotten the spe- 
cific pieces of literature which he studied 
in school. Bernice E. Leary was saying as 
early as 1948 that "guiding students in 
the technique of novel-reading shoul d^ 
ultimately supplant novel-teaching/'*® 

This brings up another problem. Ex- ' 
aminations which simply test students' 

•Mac Klanif. "To Vanquish the Deadliest Game: 
A New English Curriculum/' The English Journal. 
Vol. 53, No. 7. October 1964» 509. 

'^'Bernice E.^ Lcary. "Reading Problems in Lit* 
erature/' Reading in the High School and College, 
Forty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society tor 
the Study of Education. Part II. Chicago: Univer* 
sity of Chicago Press. 1948, 143. . ^ ^ ^ 



recall of specific works of literature may 
no longer be valid if we are more con* 
cemed with habits of reading than with 
the works read. We need to use the tech- 
nique of the End of the Year Exanuna* 
tion^^ in which students are given an un* 
familiar piece of literature and then asked 
questions about it." 

For example, at the end of a unit on 
poetry, our test may be to give the stu* 
dents . a short poem, similar to those 
studied but not from that group. Our 
questions about the poem will demand 
that the students apply the reading skills 
they have been learning. 

We'll ask questions about what was 
specifically stated and what was implied; 
and we'll ask about the meaning of the 
whole, and the meaning of the parts; and 
we'll ask for generalizations and evalua* 
tions possible only after thoughtful read- 
ing and rerer Mng and reading again. 
- And over and over we'll say, *'Give ex- 
amples. Cite your proof. Refer to specific 
words and lines.^' 

How do we teach our students to eval* 
uate what they read? We begin by teach- 
ing them to be critical readers, readers 
who weigh and consider, readers who 
thhik as they read. 
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Achieving Personal Maturity Through Reading and by ^ 
Recognizing and Constructing Meaning 



Phillip Shaw* 

This paper will comment on the four 
skills into which Gray and Rogers classify 
the reading competence of the mature 
reader. 

1. Ab/l/y to grasp literal meaning. Even 
the simplest literal meaning is not an 
intrinsic quality of the printed page. Just 
as TV signals hurrying over a city require 
a receiving set to give them life, printed 
words needs a perceiving mind to grant 
them the reality of meanmg. Through the 
magic'of the mind» insensate symbols tell 
of Alexander, Agincourt, or agrarianism; 
of atom*smashing or vapor-dou^ed Venus; 
of permutations and combinations or the 
square of the hypotenuse, of Mr. Prufrock 
or the Wife of Bath. 

The ability of printed symbols to he 
transformed into literal meaning depends 
upon the readers thinking habits during 
reading. Before plunging into a chapter 
of an unfamiliar textbook, the competent 
reader first turns to the table of contents 
to note the author's organization of the 
matter, in particular the relation of that 
chapter to the others. Then, as he reads 
the particular chapter, he is constantly 
alert to divisions of the chapter, to further 
subdivisions, such as marginal notes and 
paragraph breaks, and to other clues' to 
the author's organization. In short, the 
competent reader thinks in outline form 
as he re.ids, recognizing details as parts of 
main ideas, and main ideas as parts of 
broader main ideas or as comprehensive 
ideas themselves. 

To think in outline form during read- 
ing, the compw'tent reader must constantly 
vary his procedures. Now he skims over 
several pages for an over*view based on 
sentences in bold type and on cl crts and 
diagrams; now he reads a paragraph 
slowly because it describes an idea diffi- 
cult to grasp; now he scoots through; 



another paragraph which states- supple* 
mentary matter that he does not wish to 
study at the moment; now he turns back 
a page or t^'O to check the relation of an 
idea there with one he has just read; and 
new he looks away from the page for a 
moment to chew upon the ideas that have 
piled up in his mind. 

Among causes of poor reading, a failure 
to recognize literal "whole" meaning can 
be basic. The chief weakness of a *'sIow" 
reader, for example, may simply be that 
he ;;///// plod over the pace word*by-word, 
since he has not grasped the main ideas, 
that make the words meaningful. A person) 
who gets satisfaction out of only study-! 
t)pe matter and who ne\er sallies into a 
book for sheer enjoyment may be limited 
I.; his reading simply because he fails to 
recognize main ideas. Greater unity of 
thinking is required during the reading 
of literature than the studying of infor- 
mational matter. 

The student who reads for facts with- 
out too much attention to main ideas 
is hardly achieving personal maturity 
through reading. He gets out of school 
what Sidney Hook calls a literal education, 
as opposed to a liberal education. His mind 
contains- a conglomoration of scraps of 
information, inviting Whitehead's obser- 
vation that|/*the merely well-informed 
man is ^the most useless bore on God's 
earth." 

2. Ability to recognize implied mean- 
ings, A striking example of implied mean- 
ing, as distinct from literal meaning, is 
the different connotation of certain words 
according to whether they are used in a 
formal or popular sense. For example,^ a 
cunning chila may mean "attractive" or 
"sly," a mad man, may be angr)' or insane; 
and the. ^expression "fourteenth-century 
ladies'^ may refer to all females of that 
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century or only to those of good breeding. 

Besides varying levels of usage, another 
cause of different implied meanings is 
false associatfon on the reader's part. La 
Brant described how a student entirely 
misunderstood a storj' because of the word 
"orphan." To the student, "orphan" con- 
noted "poor, defenseless child,*' a mean- 
ing alien to the stor)\ Booth pointed out 
similar confusion about the word *'prod- 
igal." Because of the moral of the prodigal 
story, to some students this word neces- 
sarily connoted "repentant," or "wicked." 

Custom has made certain words two- 
faced. For example, an author can use the 
following terms with either good or bad 
implications: "politician," "socialistic," 
"traditional," "juvenile," "average." An 
author can deliberately give a one-faced 
word a second face by a mask of connota- 
tfon. Thus, to emphasize his belief in basic 
knowledge, Stuart Chase described what 
all educated persons should know by the 
phrase, "the minimum furwshhigs of the 
mind." On the other hand, Cleantn Brooks 
gave an unsavory implication to the 
practice of paraphrasing literature by as- 
sociating it with an unfavorable word in 
the phrase, "the heresy of paraphrase." An 
educator has engagingly ridiculed the 
theory that students should be grouped in 
the classroom according to ability, by re- 
ferring to the three usual groupings^ as 
"chant," "pant," and "can't." 

Not merely an attitude but a profound 
idea can be expressed by an author through 
connotation rather than denotation. The 
literal meaning of the following couplet 
by Pope is that people wanted to rush 
home to eat, but the implied meaning is a 
thrust at self-interest! "The hungry judges 
soon the sentence sign. And wretches hang 
that jury-mep may dine." Some writers 
may write scornfully of literature as "old," 
but this is far from the implication of the 
term in Bulwer's advice: "In science, re.id, 
by preference, the newest. works, in litera- 
ture the oldest." Finally, we owe to 
HiU'pers the engaging irony of the follow- 
ing proposal by an efficiency expert report- 
ing on a symphony concert: "Scores 



should be drastically pruned. No useful 
purpose is served by repeating on the 
horns a passage which has already been 
handled by the stt ^.s. It '\s nated that 
if all redundant pa^ ..ere eliminated 
the whole concert tinie of 2 hours could 
be reduced to 20 minutes and there would 
be no need for an interval." 

Recognizing an author's implied mean- 
ing is a prerequisite to achieving personal 
maturity through reading. The reader who 
overlooks implications in the printed page 
can miss as much as a tone-deaf person at 
a Sibelius concert. 

3. Ability to recall related experiences 
during reading. Psychologically, this abil- 
ity requires the reader to bfi willin.q to 
change himself a litde through reading. 
As he reads, the competent reader con- 
stantly modifies his knowledge and values, 
.strengthening or j^v:sing them. The in- 
competent reader either stands too pat on 
his previously learned ideas or accepts the 
authority of the author almost reverendy. 

The stand-patter is difficult to budge. 
He brings to the page zn amalgam of 
learned ideas, imbedded in his mind like 
the multiplication tables. The ideas 
kindled in his mind by the words he reads 
can be as unrelated to the author s in- 
tended sense as the ringing of a bell to 
the flow of saliva. Thus the "hot-rod" 
whose driving license has been revoked 
will be prone to interpret any police action 
he reads about, as meddling or harsh. Any 
printed reference to "school" can conjure 
in the mind of an unruly pupil an image 
of tyranny and punishment. When an 
unfortunate child of quarrelling or sep- 
arated parents reads about happy family 
life, he may experience feelings of dis- 
belief or resentment entirely alien to the 
author's intention. 

Many of the incompetent reader's im- 
bedded ideas are fully dressed in words. 
Such are trite comparisons: "busy as a 
bee," "patient as a spider," "like rats in a 
trap,*' "fat ac a horse," "snug as a bug in 
a rug." When the incompetent reader sees 
the word "bee," "spider, ' "rats," "horse," 
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or "bug/* the memorized comparison at 
once colors the meaning he gets from the 
page. Certain notions* about - history, 
practice, beauty, ignorance, and familiar* 
ity likewise stand in the vestibule of his 
mind fully clothed in words, waiting to 
be welcomed whenever these ideas crop 
up on the printed page: ^'history repeats 
itself," "practice makes perfect," "beauty 
is skin deep," "ignorance is bliss," 
"familiarity breeds contempt." 

It is a standing joke that stubborness in 
beliefs is a sign of old age. Nevertheless, 
reliance upon a clearcut moral code is the 
refuge of the confused adolescent. During 
adolescence, a pat moral code gives order 
and logic to tnis sometimes melancholy, 
sometimes enormously happy stage of 
growth. For example, the incompetent 
adolescent reader may interpret characters 
in literature on the basis of the tidy 
categories of "good" or "bad." Good is a 
strength, evil is a weakness. This attitude 
is rather comically illustrated by the 
youngster who, upon joining a TV group 
watcriing a play that Has already begun, 
asks: "Who's good.> Who s bad?" Emer- 
son's idea that "every hero becomes a bore 
at Jast" is absolutely out of the ken of 
students bent on admiring goodness, and 
shadings in the characters of scoundrels 
like Satan, lago, and Claudius are utterly 
ignored by students who classify all men 



as either saints or devils. 

4. The ability to reach conclusions or 
geheralizatiom not stated by the author. 
The competent reader is always seeking 
when he reads. An habitual newspaper 
reader usually is so personally involved in 
the outcome of current happenings, the 
developments of which are described from 
day to day, that if he cannot read hisjaily 
paper he loses his peace of mind. The 
necessity of having something to do while 
reading is brought out inversely ' by a 
recent cartoon which represents a house- 
wife who enjoys chatting with friends as 
she reads, as saying: "I like to talk while 
I read. It gives me something to think 
about." 

Of course the compulsion to reach con- 
clusions during reading is more readily 
felt when one ts reading for information, 
as distinguished from reading for sheer 
enjoyment. One may read literature simply 
to arug himself into a semi-comatose 
state of daydreaming. Thus he identifies 
himself solely with the characters anJ 
situations of the book. He never meets 
the ultimate vital presence,^ the author 
himstlf. A vital presence abides in all 
kinds of books, including textbooks. To 
meet this vital presence — this is the con* 
summation .demanded by the mature per* 
son from whatever he reads. 
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ThrM Important UvaU of Comprahension 

Leonard W. Joll* 



' THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER in thc sec- 
ondary school is closely related to thc 
entire reading progran^ of the student. 
In considering this asi)ect there are 
three levels of comprehension which 
should be given careful attention. 
First, there is the level of literal read- 
ing >/here the student gets full and ac- 
curate meaning from the lines. 
Second, there is tliat of critical reading 
which involves the ability to read care- 
fully and to.reaact intelligently to the 
presentation of the author. Third, 
there is that of reading interpretatiyely 
which not only involves the previous 
two levels but requires a sensitiveness 
and involvement on the part of the 
reader. It cannot be assumed, under 
any circumstances, that a student who 
reads without error is fully competent 
in all or any one of these areas. 

What are the involvements of literal 
reading? Each teacher who expects 
students to get information from the 
printed page will involve these stu- 
dents in literal reading. Gray called 
particular attention to this function in 
the Forty-Seventh Yearbook (3). It 
was further emphasized by Karlin (5) 
and Stauffer (7). 

In teaching literal reading the fol- 
lowing areas must be carefully consid- 
ered. 

Vocabulary: There are many 
words which have many meanings. 
Some of these meanings may be exact 
or denotations while others may be im- 
plied or connotations. Each area^of 
concentration has its own vocabulary. 
In order to get full meaning from the 
printed page in any area, a thorough 
understanding of the vocabulary must 
be had by each student. The develop- 
ment of this understanding becomes 
the resonsibility of the teacher work- 

•Forging Ahead in Reading, IRA Proceedings, 



ing in the area of content. If this 
teacher is the expert in the area, then 
he should be the expert in developing 
the right concept for each word of the 
vocabulary in this area. 

Use of context clues: The use of 
context clues is of vital importance to 
a student in developing competency in 
literal reading. Not only must the 
student be able to use context clues but 
at the same time he must be able to 
judge if the meaning he is deriving is 
reasonable. It must be remembered 
that in many cases the use of contex- 
tual clues is actually little better than 
an outright guess. Becatise of this fac- 
tor, when a student arrives at some 
conclusion as to the possible meaning 
of the word from the contextual set-, 
ting, he should check the dictionary if 
the meaning does not seem reasonable. 

Dictionary skills: Dictionary skills 
are not only needed in literal reading, 
they are needed in every phase of word 
attack as a final resource. It is 
regretable that not all students are fac- 
ile in the use of the dictionary. The 
first instruction in its use may have 
been somewhere between the third and 
fourth grade. This work docs not in 
any way guarantee that the skill was 
well developed or that the student has 
continually tried to improve himself in 
this skill. 

Materials: In selecting materials to 
develop literal reading care should be 
taken to avoid those which go into a 
considerable amount of elaborate de- 
scription or which tend to be debata- 
ble. A frequent error of secondary 
pupils is to read into materials ideas 
and thoughts which do not exist. 
Material which is highly factual and 
well organized lends itself very well 
for the development of literal reading. 
12, (1967), 115-1 18. . 
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It is a common failing of students m 
reading science to react to what they 
think is in the chapter. The same 
holds in reading ipatheniatical prob* 
Icms. In developing matericlls in these 
fields the authors have neither time nor 
space to go into nonessentials. The 
facts are all there ; it is up to the stu* 
dent to identify them. In developing 
competency in literal reading we must 
aim for a high degree of comprehen- 
sion and accuracy. There is no place 
for assumptions in literal reading.' 

Protebly one of the areas which has 
drawn the most comments in the 
teaching of reading in the secondary 
school is that of critical reading. It 
would apixrar that we have three areas 
in critical reading: the first is to \yt 
able to read and question ; the second 
is the ability to pick and choose those 
materials which best serve our pur- 
pose; while the third is to ht counted 
and to pass judgment upon. Even 
though they are frequently classified 
under "the heading of critical reading, 
they «re in fact quite different. 
Teaching a student to read and ques* 
tion certainly should come before 
teaching him to read so that he can 
pass judgment. Whoi a student is 
able to read and que.stion, then, and 
only then, has he fully involved himself 
in thinking about the topic which is 
being presented. As has been so well 
expressed by Roma Cans, he sees rel- 
evance in what he reads. He is able 
to determine if what he reads is satis* 
f})[ing his need for reading. Gans has 
given us four excellent points to con- 
sider in teaching the second aspect of 
critical reading (2). The first is the 
awareness of the need to ex'aluate the 
source of material read. The second is 
the ability to assess the ways in which 
words influence* ideas. The third is 
the ability to select wisely what is to be 
read. The fourth, which is without a 
doubt the highest level in this aspect of 
critical reading is the ability to make 
selections which are based upon the 



reader's own intellectual processes and 
not upon authority. 

The third area of critical reading is 
the. willingness to l)e counted and to 
pass judgn'icnt on what has been read. 
In our fast-moving world wc too fre- 
quently find multitudes of readers who 
do not appear to know the difference 
between fact and opinion. It is one 
thing to be able to sift through thou- 
sands of words and to derive some 
general ideas, but it is far more impor- 
tant to be able to cut through this ver- 
biage and arrive at a conclusion which 
is well founded and l)acked up by care- 
fully organized and clearly presented 
facts. 

One might ask how is it possible to 
arrive at a stage where this ability to 
cut through is well established. 
Certainly it does not come overnight. 
The reader not only must be proficient 
in literal reading but also he must have 
added a great amount of breadth and 
depth to his reading. One would not 
expect a lawyer to present a case in 
which he had not previously done re- 
search. The critical reader must be 
able to bring to bear the fruits of con- 
siderable reading in numy areas. The 
critical reader must realize that if he is 
to make his point, then the tools he 
uses must be very sharp and well 
honed. Denberg and Jones (J) have 
summarized this skill very well with 
the following points: 1) precision with 
word meanings, 2) an awareness of 
possible semantic confusion, 3) careful 
structure of thought, and 4) recogni- 
tion of implicit assumptions. 

We frequently hear critical reading 
referred to as the ability to read be- 
tween the lines. In order to do this 
the reader must closely observe the 
several points which have been devel- 
oped. Ye>, it is the ability to read be- 
tzcecn the lines but never to read into 
the lines. Materials to teach critical 
reading should involve newspai)er edi- 
torials, commercial advertisements, in- 
vestigation rei)orts, inferences, and es- 
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tahlishincnt of proof. 

Without doubt, interpretive rending 
is probably one of the highest levels of 
coniiKtency in the reading skills scale. 
There arc niany who attempt to teach 
this skill, but few have many of the 
necessary qualifications. 

William S. Gray (4) pointed out 
tint since 1917 many studies liave lieen 
reported on teacliing and developing; 
com|)ctcncy h\ interpretive reading buc 
that there did not ap|)ear to I)c too 
nmch agreement on how k should be 
done. Time and again we Iiave heard 
the old story of the many rich experi- 
ences one may have from reading : that 
from tlic printed page the reader may 
vicariously partake in any of thc^ ex- 
periences known to man. One could 
be led to believe that all that is neces- 
sary is to make a student an accurate 
and fairly flexible reader and the task 
will l>c accomplished. The develop- 
ment of effective interpretive readers is 
not this easily done. The development 
of the interpretive reader nuist have an 
eariy iKrginning. Rich, indeed, is the 
child whose prents s urrou nd him with 
a great va'rietjr of lKK>ks and then take 
the time to enjoy these books with the 
child. To enjoy lK)oks is to live with 
them and to know their characters. 
Children both \\*ant and need to be 
read to. This is a practice that should 
not tenninate in the lower grades. I 
have never known a group who did not 
enjoy being read to or being told a 
story provided tliat the stories were 
carefully selected and well told or read. 

One of the greatest assets of a child 
is his imagination. If we are going to 
develop good interpretive readers, then 
we must never let anything interfere 
with this great gift. Fortunately, it 
exists in z}\ children. If it does noU 
then some £:uult has killed it at a very 
early age. What a joy to the reader 
when his thoughts come from the page 
in color, when he gets the reol feelings 
of the characters. We nmst c^)nstantly 
try to get readers to fonn their own 



reactions and not l)c forever telling 
them this is the way they should feel 
when they read. The true love of the 
iKrautifuriias l>cen stiflled more than 
once iKcausc of this approach. The 
tndy effective interpretive reader must 
l)e accurate; he nnut have developed 
not only a critical reaction but a sensi- 
tive one. It has been said that the day 
is lost when we do not, for a few fleet- 
ing moments, indulge in a daydream or 
two. For these we can l)e thankful ; at 
least they are our own. They have not 
been influenced by someone trying to 
tell us the exact pur|)ose and mood of 
every detail. Why should we not ob- 
serve some of these when we arc at- 
tempting to develop effective inteq)rc- 
tive readers? 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English have given us several excellent 
suggestions in developing taste in liter- 
ature (6), Reading in many ways can 
be coni|)ared to eating. Fortunately, 
we do not all like the same foods. A 
good connoisseur can, how*ever, do 
much to make many foods more plat- 
able but he cnnot give us new taste 
buds. Why should we not take a few 
hints from thii; situation and apply the 
same philosophy in developing in- 
terpretive readers. We can gjuide, 
suggest, encourage, or mayl>e inspire. 
We can provide numerous experi- 
ences, l)oth actual and vicarioi*'', we 
can surround students with materials 
in both widt^ and depth; in fact, we 
might even force them to read, but the 
full enjoyment and fulflllmcnt w*ill only 
come through comnlete involvement on 
the |)art of the reader. When this sit- 
uation occurs, then, and only then, do 
we have interi)retive readers. 

We can teach literal reading: we 
can make an honest attempt to do the 
same with critical reading. We can 
plant the seeds of interpretive reading. 
Wt can furnish a healthy atmosphere^ 
but then let us leave it alone and not in 
the hands of self-styled experts. 
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Sequential Reoding Skills at 

Miriam Schleich* 

TEACHING reading skills at the college 
Ie\'el is a difficult arid challenging task, 
probably exceeding even the difficulty of 
teaching freshman composition to fresh- 
man engineering students. For although 
many freshman engineering students re- 
main uninspired when confronted with 
English composition, it has, at any rate, 
the sanction of history, and perfiaps even 
more important, it has the force of the 
ine\-itable. No matter where you study 
engineering you, must take freshman com- 
position in some form. And you always 
get credit for it.. Teaching reading at the - 
college level, howe\'er, has little sanction 
from histot)', students, or even faculty. It 
frequently is required but given no credit, 
and its teaching is frequently relegated 
(after initial introduction) to a staff mem- 
ber or graduate assistant who would prefer 
teaching literature, educational psycholo- 
gy, or a graduate coune in the teaching of 
reading, if the choice were offered. Yet 
the development of advanced reading 
skills is probably more essential to a 
college education and later to an alert and 
responsible citizenry than composition 
skills, or indeed any other skills. 

The heart of this problem of the diffi- 
culty in teaching reading skills at the 
college level appears to be a gross misun- 
derstanding of the nature of the reading 
process. In short, the erroneous assump- 
tion that reading does not or should not 
need to be taught at the college level is the 
cause of many an unnecessary failure, and 
perhaps even more important, of many 
second-rate performances from potentially 
fint*rate students, and of many frustra- 
tions among first-rate faculty whose 
courses require more mature reading skills 
than their studei.is bring to their courses. 

Why don't students enter college ade- 
quately prepared with the advanced read- 
ing skills needed to meet the various de- 

•Reading and Inquiry, IRA Proceedings, 10, 
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mands of collegiate work? One reason- 
perhaps the most important reason— is 
little or no instruction in reading at the 
high school Ie\'el. And inadequate instruc- 
tion, or the complete lack of it, .in pre- 
college training is caused largely by the 
erroneous notion that the reading skill 
needed for life can be taught in the ele- 
mentary grades — not only can be, but 
should be. The truth of the matter, how- 
e\-er, is that reading is not a skill or set of 
skills whose development is complete after 
six grades, or nine, or twelve, or ever, as 
Mortimer Adler has affirmed,* . per- 
fect reading lies at the end of the rainbow. 
Although, practice makes perfect, in ♦his 
art of reading as in any other, the lon^^ .-an 
needed to prove the ma.xim is longer than 
the allotted span." Surely; then, the very- 
least formal education should furnish in 
its short span is specific provision for the 
continuous development of reading skills 
to each student's highest potential. 

Providing college students with the 
means for '*ie continuous «quential de- 
velopment of reading skills is not a simple 
task. It takes much more than the willing- 
ness or the desire of an institution to do 
so. First and foremost, it takes a dediated 
and talented teacher with thorough train- 
ing in the teaching of reading. But it takes^ 
more— it takes salesmanship. The college- 
level instructor in reading must be willing 
and able to convince his students of the 
prime importance of his offering here and 
now, to show them how it will enable 
them to meet their general academic needs 
with somewhat more effectiveness and 
ease. He must also educate his colleagues. 
College professors generally tend to lump 
all college-level reading instruction under 
one label, ''Remedial," and they initially 
resent and resist any suggestion that they 

^Mortimer J. Adtcr, H<KC to Read a Book. Kcw 
Vork: Simon & Schuster, 1940, p. 10. 

(1965) , 39-42. 



have a legitimate responsibility themselves 
for the development of some of their 
students' reading^ skills. But college pro- 
fessors, though noted for their individ- 
uah'sni, are also reasonable human beings 
whose earnest desire is to communicate 
their subjects of investigation to their 
students. Unfortunately for many, the fuJl 
realization of their course offerings is fre- 
quently frustrated by ths lack of their 
students' full development of necessary 
reading skills. Helping, our colleagues get 
a clearer understanding of the need for 
the continual development of higher level 
reading' and study skills to enable their 
students, therefore, to take maximum ad- 
\-antage of their offerings, is a n:eans of 
converting many a critic to support of z 
reading program. 

What are the skills needing sequential 
development at the college level? Hew 
can we best help students to mature ii; 
these skills?. Let us consider the second 
question first, since it is probable that 
much secondary teaching misses its murk, 
not for lack of zeal, but rather for lack of 
understanding. 

Reading teachers talk about the need 
for teaching comprehension and interprc- 
, tation. Yet in one sense we cannot truly 
teach any college student to comprehend 
or to interpret. We can teadi certain basic 
skills on which comprehension and inter- 
pretation rely in part. We cannot teach 
comprehension and interpretation because, 
as we all know, comprehension and inter- 
pretation are based on past as well as 
present experience, and the wider and 
deeper the past experience, the more back- 
ground a reader has for making judg- 
nrients, the better will be his comprehen- 
sion and interpretation. It is the simple 
maxim, "The more you bring to a book 
the more you will take from it." Experi- 
ence and the concepts that relate to it 
come sloTvIy and cumul?tively, and no 
amount of skills "teaching" can offset the 
lack of experience and of a breadth of 
vocabulary springing' from experience. 

Helping students mature in reading at 
the upper educational levels requires set- 



ting the stage for the reader to gain more 
insight into the process of getting mean- 
u^j?. a better understanding of his purpose, 
and a methodology for testing one inter- 
pretation over another. The stage cannot 
be set by simply lecturing, by telling the 
reader how he should proceed. You may 
lecture to a ^roup of freshmen on the 
Survey Q3R until you arc blue in the face 
without nuterially changing either their 
approach or their rejding-efficrentyr In- 
stead of building greater skill in reading 
the net result may be a greater resistance 
on the part of the students to any. attempt 
to modify their ineffective approaches and 
a silent conviction that while the S03R 
may work well for the instructor, ]t is 
time<onsuming, laborious, and useless for 
them. 

Insight does not proceed from "being 
told." We cannot give an>'one insight. We 
may perhaps guide students in their con- 
sideration of the reading process, so that 
the)' may come to their own conclusions 
regarding the usefulness of any given 
skill. Thereafter the instructor's <hief 
function is to guide students, supplying 
then) with stimulating graded materials 
whose use convinces them of the validity 
of the. conclusions the>' had reached. 

What then are the basic skills college 
students i;eed to continue to"de\elop in 
this continuous process of maturing read- 
ing ability and in what sequence can they 
best be taught? The skill we might con- 
sider first is vocabulary skill, since it affects 
both rate and comprehension. Yet of the 
development of ^wabulary, I shall say 
very little. It is the one area on which 
there is common agreement about its im- 
portance and need, ihough in point of 
fact teaching it has proven surprisingly 
difficult — in some cases iilmost impossible. 
For while we can require students to 
memorize synonyms, aj is done by some ' 
English and Reading instructors who par- 
cel out regular lists of words to be learned, 
or while we can concentrate on roots and 
affixes^ adding thereby to the students' 
na^a^al distaste for vocabulary study^ we 
cannot assure our students or ourselves 
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of any marked increase in the growth of 
their concepts thereby. Concepts develop 
through experience— first-hand or vicari- 
ous — not through looking up a list of 
words in the dictionary. 
, The writer has tested students orally, 
using a^ollege-level diagnostic vocabulary 
test that had first been administered silent- 
ly, and found that the students had simply 
memorized synonyms. When the meanmg . 
of a word was asked, the student might 
give the correct answer, but when asked 
what his answer meant he could only give 
the original word. He had no corfcept for 
the v;ord/ The development of concepts 
is e\er}' instructor's job in every subject 
arw. And until a concerted, effort is made 
by all instructors to overcome their stu- 
dents' conceptual weaknesses, only limited 
progress can be made by the reading spe-— 
culist alone. 

Aside from skill m interpreting words, 
perhaps tht most important reading asset 
is an effective over-all approach to the 
reading task. The reader needs first skill 
in getting an overview of the whole — in 
classifying the writing according to the 
author's purpose, cent/al thesis, and its 
major design or architectural structure. . 
Skill in cbssification or analysis requires 
of the reader an ability to make perceptive 
use of tirle, introduction, preface, table of 
conte-its,'" typographical headings, etc., as 
dues to purpose, organization and central 
theme. The second major skill area is that 
. of interpftting what is read, of proceeding 
from the whole to parts, and of synthesis. 
The reader must note key words, follow 
verbal signals which tell him when the 
thought flows straight on, when it turns 
sharply, or when it signals a conclusion 
or summary. The reader must also under- 
stand and follow the author's pattern 
thought, cultivating an awareness of the 
direction the author takes so that he may 
follow surely, grasping not only main 
ideas and supporting details, but tone and 
intent as well. Such skill may be developed 
most easily in the microcosm, that is, at 



the paragraph level, first before approach- 
ing the longer units of thought, the article, 
chapter, or book. Hence the study of para- 
graph structure, noting the author's use of 
such patterns as question -answer, conclu- 
sion-proof, " opinion-reason, problem-solu- 
tion, comparison-contrast, enumerative de- 
tail, prepare the reader to pursue longer 
passages with understanding. 

Only after the reader has ascertained 
the author*s purpose, understood the au- 
thor s propositions, grasped his ideas and 
arguments, is he ready to e\'aluate or react 
critically to the reading. One of the biggest 
temptations of the unskilled college read- 
er, or perhaps of any unskilled reader, is 
the temptation to conclusion jump — to 
skip the step of first understanding what 
the author sav^s, before diagnosing, agrcc- 
-.ing, or evaluating. Skill in e\'aluation, 
therefore, demaiids first and foremost an' 
attitude of mind — a determination to 
withhold judgment until the reader has 
completed the job of analyzing and inter- 
preting the material — to give the author 
the courtesy of hearing him through. In 
addition, it demands the willingness and 
the ability of the reader to differentiate 
between opinion and knowledge. As Fran- 
cis Bacon (Essay: of Studies) advised, 
"Read not to contradict and confute, nor 
to believe and take for granted; nor to 
find talk and discourse; but to weigh and 
consider.** 

Criticism or e\-aluation itself demands 
of the reader the reasons for his judg- 
ments. These reasons may give e\'idence 
that the author is uninformed, misin- 
formed, illogical, or incomplete in bis 
account. Or reasons may be given for 
agreeing with the author 

Be>'ond criticism lies an appreciation of 
the significance of what has been read. 
After he has read, understood, and cvalu* 
ated the material, the reader needs to see 
its significance for him and for society. 

**It takes imaginative and intellectual 
work to read a book, and facility and 
achievement grow by exercise/'* 



LINGUISTIC ASPECTS 

The natiiic of the language wc use is a factor in comprehension. Amcri* 
cm English is characterized by the rchitive infrecitiency of inflectional end* 
ings of words, by the importance of word order— or '*the How of tlionght 
through a sentence*'— and the word gioupings within sentences in terms of 
chistering of words around key words. In other terms, linguistics is, an im- 
portant consideration in teaching children and youth to handle language as 
they seek to understand fully-and well what they are prading. 

Understanding in Reading from the 
Viewpoint of Sentence Psychology 



David Gi.if:ssman* 

A FIRST STEP in invcstiguting any- 
thing complex is to cut it down 
to size — that is, to deal with its 
dements. . 

How a child understands what he 
reads on a page is such a complex 
thing! Even apart from the ^'higher 
. processes" of evaluation and appli- 
cation, ^ply undeistanding a series 
of sentences is a high-level skill. 
Thomdike .put it this way: We 
should not con^der the reading of a 
text-book or reference as a mechani- 
cal, passive, undiscriminating task, 
on a totally different level from the 
task of evaluating or using what is 
read. ... It is not a small or un- 
worthy task to leam Vhat the book 
saysV (17) 

Dr. O. H. Mowrer (13) has made 
an exceedingly interesting attempt to 
reduce understanding to what might 
be its basic element. Essentially, he 
is interested in explaining how a 
sentence works — how it arouses 
meaning in the listener or reader. If 
we accept the notion that reading 
begins not with word recognition but 
with understanding sentences, then 

'This atttclc was prq>ared with the coitn* 
scl of Dr. O. H. Mowrer. Research Professor 
of r»ycho!oj;y. University of Illinois. 

•Thr nnuiim/rnirhrr. /?, (Octo!)cr lOV.)) . 



this theory provides an explanation 
for the basic step in the reading pro- 
cess itself. Dr. MowTcr calls it **sen- 
tence conditioning." To understand 
what he means we will first have to 
say a few things about the term 
conditioning, and how it applies to 
learning the meaning of words in 
reading. As we do th^ we will gain 
a very important concept: viewing 
'words as ^'signs'' of real Gcpcriences. 

Conditioning^-^cmd How Words In 
Redding Stimulote Meaning 

I. The meaning of spoken words: 
Anyone who has taught children to 
tead knows, in an informal way, how 
pnnted words begin to arouse mean- 
ing. The care with which we point 
to the new word on the blackboard 
as we pronounce it (or get the child 
to pronounce it) suggests that the 
meaning aroused by the sound of a, 
word is the ba^ for understanding 
it in print. What happens psycho- 
logically in this everyday event? 

The nature of "meaning", is very 
complex. Fortunately, only one of its 
aspects — its dependence on experi- 
ence — is important for our purposes. 
A fortunate child might first hear the 
phrase, "We have come home/^ for 
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example, spoken by parents he loves, 
in circumstances that make him fed 
secure, and in view of familiar physi- 
cal objects (house, fuml<;hing5, etc.). 
Thereafter, when he hears the word 
"home" spoken (by himself as wcU 
as by others) he experiences many of 
the emotions and images that were 
part of the real-life situation. We say 
that the word means something to 
.him. In addition, the phrase, "come 
home,^^ will begin to mean something 
quite definite to him as he hcais it 
used again and again. 

The reader can demonstrate how 
meaning depends on experience by 
bdulging in a litde intrcipection 
with an infrequently used woid. For 
e3cample, hearing the word "flawless'^ 
^reminds me of glass and complexions, 
but not of diamonds. My experience 
with any kind of diamonds (much 
less flawless ones) is rather barren. 
1 know in an intellectual way that 
diamonds can be flawless, but the 
idea is not very exciting. The boy- 
hood memory of distorting the images 
of passing cars by carefully viewing 
them through imperfections in the 
living room windows is exciting. So 
b the more recent memory of the 
soft feel and color of a baby^s skin. 
For convenience, wc might use the 
term "meaning response^^ to sum up 
all such emotions, images, and mem- 
ories that are aroused by hearing a 
word. 

There is, then, no meaning inher- 
ent in words. Spoken words and 
phrases only begin to arouse meaning 
responses as they arc heard in direa 
experience. When they do so, in 
Professor Mowrer^s words, they be- 



come signs of real experiences. The 
same words may signify different ex- 
periences for different children. 

Experiences become organized and 
accesdble for^ thoughtful activities 
such as reading when they are asso- 
ciated with the ^gns that we call- 
words and phrases. Rich experiences 
pay off (in readiness for reading, for 
example) ^en talked about 

II. How. a printed word arouses 
meaning: What happens psychologi- 
cally, then, when the child hears a 
familiar word spoken as he looks at 
the same word on the blackboard or 
in his book? To the reader who 
remembers general psychology, the 
term "conditioning** wfli be familiar: 
it was used, for example, by John B. 
Watson to explain how a litde boy 
named Albert learned to be afraid of 
a white rabbit because each time it 
was presented to him, a frightening 
noise was produced behind him ( 19) . 
It can sdso explain how our child 
learns to attach the right meaning to 

jhc.^prinjted *wor (H4iome" when the 
sound of the word already means 
something' to him. Conditioning, 
then, is a way of explaining how 

. learning occurs. The first important 
element is a stimulus that always 
products a certain response. This 
might be called the unconditional 
stimulus. The loud noise will frighten 
Albert about as readily as the spoken 
word "home** will arouse a meaning 
response in our child. Both the loud 
sound and the sound of the word 
"home,** then, are kinds of unr^ndi- 
tional stiniuC. 

The second important •'"merit is 
a stimulus that originally does not 
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produce this response — a "condi- 
tional stimulus/' If such a stimulus 
(whether a rabbit, or the new print- 
ed word "Jhome**) is presented with 
the unconditional sdmulus often 
enough) it will begin to arouse the 
same response. 

Eventually the conditional stimu- 
lus alone will produce this response 

, very regularly. 

The purpose of reading instruction 
is to make printed words significanL 
To become signs of experience, they 
must arouse those elements of experi- 
ence that we have calleB meaning 
responses. The most direct means of 
accomplishing this might seem to be 
associating the printed word with an 
object or experience, rather than 
with the sound of a word. This has 
been the rationale of. the non-oral 
method (1^_). As Anderson and 

"Dearborn (1) indicate, however, 
this approach loses ^ght of the fact 
that spoken words are a highly valu- 
able and convenient source of mean- 
ing. To avoid the use of word sounds 
would be highly inefficient. The 
"sight" and phonetic methods of 
presenting new words both have the 
same immediate purpose: gomg to 
the sound of the word for its mean- 
ing. When we stress word analysis 
techniques in independent reading 
we try to get the child to do this 
habitually. Whatever approach he 
uses to figure out a new word, he 
must eventually pronounce it (even 
if only under his breath) to get its 
meaning. The sound of the word 
must, of course, be familiar — it must 
arouse a meaning response. We say 
that a poor oral vocabulary may 



be a handicap in reading and the 
research evidence bears us out (1, 
5, 16). 

Since children continually see new 
words, and since the conditioning 
process — or learning — may take a 
little time, we can expect children 
to move their lips and voice words a 
good deal as they read silently. Later 
on, when they become better readers 
— ^when more printed words regular- 
ly arouse meaning responses — ^we can 
expect them to become less depend- 
ent on saying words as they read 
(though they may continue to do so 
as an imfortunate habit). At this 
point, printed words can be described 
as ^gns. 

Sentence CondMoning: How o 
Sentence Srimulotes Meoning 

Using what we have said this far, 
we can explain how the child under- 
stands the meaning of all the words 
and familiar phrases on a page; we 
have not, however, explained how he 
can understand the meaning of a 
sentence. Assume that our child 
knows the meaning of each word in 
the sentence, "Spot did not come 
home." Now, if the words in this 
sentence do not intei^ct and modify 
one another in some way, our child 
does not understand the sentence. 
He can only give us isolated worS 
meanings. We nught just as well 
present the sentence to him in jum- 
bled fashion: "Not Spot did come 
home." It would make little differ- 
ence ^nce his understanding of each 
word or familiar phrase is isolated. 
Obviously the separate word mean- 
ings in a sentence have to be gotten 
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together in some way for meaning to 
result. Thomdike has put it well: 
"Understanding is 'thinking things 
together'." (18) 

This problem has not been han- 
dled well in the psychology of read- 
ing. We can, for example, begin by 
saying that the sentence itself is a 
natural unit of meaning — a whole, 
or a complex stimulus that arouses a 
meanbg response just as a word 
docs. The words, then, are parts of a 
whole, and naturally related to one 
another. This is the "gcstalt" position 
that has emphasized presenting 
words in sentences and stories (8, 
20). Whether we can explain such 
a complex thing as understanding, 
however, by starting with a complex 
assumption is debatable. Our hope 
was that we could begin with ele- 
ments — the meaning of words and 
phrases — and then explain how 
understandmg develops from these. 
Starting from ^ these elements we 
could say, as many writers have said 
(6, 7, 15), that the meanings of 
separate words are fused into chains 
of ideas, or that they are synthesized 
and organized. Such tcnxis are excel- 
lent descriptions of the reading pro- 
ccsr But it might be well to ask if 
any more basic psychological prin- 
ciples can explain just how this 
fusing or synthesizing or organizing 
takes place. Professor Mowrer feels 
that such a principle exists: the con- 
cept of conditioning. 

The Process off Sentenee 
Condifionlng 

Even the most simple sentence, he 
reminds us, always consists of tvo 



parts or signs: a subject and a predi- 
cate. Wc might, as a matter of fact, 
consider the achievement of combin- 
ing these two signs into a simple 
sentence as the beginning of com- 
munication in man's history. With 
this accomplishment, human beings 
could communicate about something 
beyond their immediate surround- 
ings. The predicate is the active ele- 
ment in the sentence. It adds to the 
subject, or modifies it, or describes it 
in some way. In short, the predicate 
does something to change the read- 
er's response to the subject, just as 
the unconditional stimulus (a loud 
noise) changed Albert's reaction to 
the conditional stimulus (a rabbit). 
The predicate is, then, a kind of un- 
conditional stimulus, while the sub- 
ject serves as a conditional stimulus. 
When these two parts are close to- 
gether, as they are in a simple sen- 
tence, all of the necessary elements 
are present for conditioning to occur. 

Now our child who reads "Spot 
did not come home" knows some- 
thing new about the dog; if the 
sentence has really performed its 
conditioning function, the meaning 
response aroused by Spot should be 
modified. Suppose that in an ensuing 
class discussion the question of Spot's 
dependability comes up. If our child 
has really understood this simple sen- 
tence, hre might want to suggest that 
Spot could benefit from additional 
training. This is because the modified 
meaning response to the printed 
word "Spot" generalizes to the sound 
of the word. It will generalize to the 
real Spot, too. Our child's under- 
standing of "home" also will be 
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modified. Now it is a home without 
a dog. This modification of a part of 
the unconditional stimulus did not 
^ occur in the conditioning of Albert. 

General Meaning of Sentence 
Conditioning 

This,, in somewhat abbreviated 
form, is Dr. Mowrer s concept of 
sentence conditioning. We might try 
to state what it means in a more 
general way. Dr. Mowrer believes 
that sentences do not transmit mean- 
ing to the reader. There is no mean- 
ing inherent in sentences that can be 
"sponged up," and that is the same 
for all readers. What, happens is that 
meanings already possessed by the 
reader are aroused by individual 
words and phrases; but they are 
aroused in new combinations so that 
new general meanings result. In Dr. 
Mowrer's words, "One person, by 
the use of appropriate words or 
other signs, can arouse, *or call up,* 
particular meanings in the mind of 
another person; but he does not 
transfer or implant them there. The 
communicative act . . . lies rather in 
the combination, juxtaposition, or 
association of the meanings thus 
aroused in novel/informative^ ways/^ 
(13) One implication of this view 
is evident immediately: the amount 
and quality of understanding will 
always vary from one reader to 
another. It will always be, as Gates 
says, "partiaJ, incomplete, and highly 
personal in character." (3) 

The position was taken at the he- 
ginning of this paper, followed from 
Mowrer, Thomdike, and others (6, 
9), that simply understanding a 
series of sentences is an active process 



that requires a high level of skill. 
Perhaps, in the light of Dr. Mowrer's 
theory, this view is more meaningful. 
Even a simple sentence can be an 
original learning experience for >a 
child. When a sentence is more com- 
plex or when several sentences are 
put together, Dr. Mowrer has used 
the term "searching" to describe 
what takes place in reading. We will 
want to use this term in indicating 
some implications of this theory. In 
our sample sentence, "Spot did not 
come home," the subject and^predi- 
cate were conveniently close together. 
"Conveliiently," because they must 
be for conditioning to occur (remem- 
ber that the loud sound came with 
the rabbit present). This does not 
always occur even in a first reader. 
Suppose, for example, that a modify- 
ing phrase separates the subject and 
predicate: "Spot, who has usually 
been so faithful, did not come home." 
Or suppose that a pronoun is used as 
the subject: "Spot is our faithful dog. 
But this time, he did not come home." 
Now it is up to the child to "get the 
subject and predicate together." In 
other words, while he looks at the 
predicate, he must mentally search 
for and think about the subject, or 
vice versa. This obviously makes 
some increased demands on the 
reader. 

Some Implications 

Hollingworth (9) once wrote that 
it was meaningless to talk about 
reading as a vague whole. For him, 
any account of reading that woi^ld 
lead to helpful ideas had to deal with 
word pronunciation or the response 
to a word or some other element of 
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reading as a whole. Sentence condi- 
tioning is such an element. Further, 
it deals with the very basic element 
of understanding , sentences. This is 
why it is an important contribution 
to iht psychology of reading. In case 
that brands it as "theoretically inter- 
esting," let us test the Mowrcr theory. 
As we do so, we should underline 
that it is a theory. Our test, of course, 
will not be to prove the theory, but 
to see if the theory helps us to think 
more dearly about reading. 

Plainly, -the concept of sentence 
conditioning makes the problem of 
understanding a much more man- 
ageable one. For example, we often 
ask ourselves, "Why is it that John, 
a poor reader, does not understand 
or remember what he reads?" Wc 
arc not asking how he became a poor 
reader; we are asking what might 
presently be responsible for his failure 
to get the m^amngfWhen we ask the 
question in this way, it is often diffi- 
cult to get good answers, largely 
because we may not be altogether 
sure what getting the meaning in- 
volves. Instead we might ask, "What 
arc some of the things that can inter- 
fere with sentence conditioning, espe- 
cially with the *searching^ that is 
involved in getting the subject and 
predicate together?" 

We might reason that some stu- 
dents (particularly beginning with 
the upper grader) will have failed 
to develop the habit of searching 
within the material they read for 
subjects that are referred to by 
pronouns, for predicates that have 
^ modified certain subjects, etc. My 
pcnonal conviction, from rather ex- 



tensive experience with college and 
adult readers, is that this habitual 
failure to actively search back into 
the material for all pertinent points 
is an important cause of poor com- 
prehension. Such readers might be 
described as passive. Such a passive 
.approach certainly does not appear 
full-blown when a student enters 
high school; its roots can probably 
be found somewhere in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

A child must know where he is 
likely to find the predicate in a com- 
plex sentence; and he must recognize 
it when he sees it. To do this with 
any efficiency, he must know some- 
thing about the \vays in which sen- 
tences are formed and organized. 
That poor readers often do not have 
this sentence sense has been demon- 
strated (4, 10). Training in general 
oral language usage has been found 
to improve reading performance (11, 
20). The modem tendency to treat 
reading as a part of general language 
development is highly appropriate. 

The extent of emotional disturb- 
ance among poor readers is still de- 
bated, though there is some evidence 
to indicate that it is fairly great. (2) . 
Whatever the general picture, it is 
obvious that either temporary or 
persistent worries can interfere with 
understanding in individual cases. 
Perhaps a good way to describe such 
a child, as far as the act of reading 
is concerned, is to say that he is 
distracted. Most of us have had the 
experience of reading a page or so 
only to discover that our mind has 
been on some extraneous thought. 
Not concentrating while reading is 
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easy because reading is an active 
process. Thinking about the meaning 
of a.subject or predicate, or searching 
back mentally for a subject while 
looking at a predicate both require 
some effort and self-control — pro- 
cesses that, in an^ activity such as 
reading, may be difficult for children. 
When additional effort is required 
to overcome pressin ; worries and 
fears, a disturbed child may just give 
up and think about the worries and 
fears. He is distracted. 

Physical fatigue can make anyone 
more easily distracted, often by 
thoughts that would not concern him 
in a more normal state. 

Rather recently, we have been re- 
minded again of the importance of 
good oral reading, after a perir J tin 
which practicing this skill wa§ some- 
times regarded as somewhat primi- 
tive. In light of the theory of sentence 
conditioning, this is a very fortunate 
re-emphasis. Improper phrasing, lacl> 
of respect for punctuation,' and word 
by word reading seem^l^efy likely to 
interfere with sentence conditioning. 
For example, the child who reads our 
sample sentence, "Spot . . . did . . . 
not . . . come . . . home,'* or "Spot 
did . . . not come home,'* does not 
get the subject and predicate together 
as he should. Evidence indicates that 
poor readers are often deficient in 
oral reading, especially in these 
aspects of it (1, 14). Such poor 
habits, as they are reflected in oral 
reading, may be mtrtly, symptoms of 
a failure to understand in the first 
place. From the viewpoint of sen- 
tence conditioning, however, it seems 



equally reasonable to suggest that 
such poor habits (when uncorrected 
- in oral reading) are causes of poor 
comprchtcnsion. 
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Flow of Thought Through an 

Lkk C. DKunnoN* 

IF RE.voiNG is concerned with meaning, 
we must consider how English sen* 
tcnces deliver meaning. We are not teach* 
ing reading in the abstract but reading in 
English. We must attend, therefore, to 
the struaures which convey meaning in 
English sentences and to the kinds of 
meaning they convey. 

To go this far and no farther would 
leave us deep in linguistics with no path 
to the field of 'reading instruaion. We 
must, therefore, consider the problems 
created for the reader by English sen* 
tence structures. Ir is the purpose of this 

E>aper to point out a few of these prob* 
ems in the hope that other people may 
be interested in extending the analysis. 
TTiese "others" need not be scholars; they 
may be classroom teachers who are scnsi* 
tive to the language and thoughtful about 
it. 

The traditional grammar on which we 
were nourished is not very helpful, but 
for that matter neither are most of the 
modern linguistic analyses. What we need 
is a fresh, simple view of English struc* 
cures as they affea the practice of read- 
ing. 

Let us begin with the faa that, in Eng* 
lish, meaning is conveyed through grcjps 
of words working together. It is not con- 
veyed one word at a time additively. Take, 
for example, a noun phrase consisting of 
a i)oun preceded by modifiers and deter* 
miners: the little white house. 

The reader cannot be sure of my r.iean- 
ing until he comes to the word hovse. At 
this point he finds completion or closure 
and a unit meaning is established: 

the . . . 

the little . . . 

the little white . . . 

the little white house. 

To see what is involved here, suppose 
the phrase had been the little white peb- 
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ble. The meaning of little would be quite 
different since little in terms of pebbles 
is quite different from little in terms of 
houses. Similarly, white is one thing in 
terms of pebbles and another in terms of 
houses. It is clear that the reader can 
assign meaning to the words in a phrase 
only when he comes to its close. He must, 
therefore, hold meaning in abeyance. 

There is an interesting reinforcement to 
this view in the physical aa of percep* 
t^pn. Photographic studies show tnat the 
length of eye span in reading across a 
line of print is somewhat less than had 
once been supposed. We see relatively 
few charaaers m any one focus on a line 
of type before jumping to the next span 
of charaaers. The group of charaaers we 
perceive in any one focus is not neces* 
sarily a word group. In faa, a single focus 
nuy land us in the middle of a long 
word. Our eyes move across a line of print 
in jumps and pauses ouite independent 
of meaning. This faa has led some ob* 
servers to remark that meaning is acquired 
during the period when the eyes are mov- 
ing. I would prefer to say that meaning, 
is held in abeyance during the physical 
aas of eye movement. 

What is true in the reading of a single- 
word group is true of the whole sentence. 
It is common sense that the reader must 
keep the beginning of a sentence in mind 
to the end of the sentence-a simple aa 
of memoiy. 

Far more than memory is required of 
the reader, however. He must hold mean* 
ing in abeyance until the end of the sen- 
tence. Two major faaors of English 
account for this necessity. The first is se* 
mantic; the second is struaural. First, 
nK)st words in English have more than 
one meaning. Many words have a great 
variety of meanings, sometimes with no 
obvious relationship among them. Which^ 
particular meaning of the opening words 
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of 1 sentence is peninent depends upOf 
the context of the entire sentence. It h 
only It the end of the sentence that the 
reader can fix the meanings of the indi- 
vidual words. 

Of course, thi5 generalization must not 
be pushed too far. There are many short, 
simple sentences in which the referent of 
each word is clear in itself or is nude 
clear by context. Depending upon the 
nature of the game in Tom *// the ball, 
we would know who Tom is, what kind 
of a ball he hit, and whether he struck it 
with his hand, his head, his foot, or his 
bat or racket. However, in normal in- 
formative written discourse, the general- 
ization holds. 

The second faaor requiring the red Jcr 
to hold meaning in abeyance is the vari- 
ety of English sentence structure. The 
word groups which compose English sen- 
tences may be related to each other in 
four ways. There are the subjea-predicate 
relationship, the co-ordinate relationship, 
and the relationships of complement and 
modifier. 

The reader's struaural problem is to 
determine the word groups and then to 
see how these groups relate to one an- 
other. Until he has done this distinguish- 
ing, he must hold the mear.ng of the 
sentence in abeyance. 

A prime example of the eSca of word 
groups upon one another occurs with sen- 
tence modifiers; that is, words or word 
groups whose meaning applies to the 
whole of a sentence. To pinpoint diis 
kind of modifier, consider the following 
sentences com] rised of the same words: 
Happily, he died. * 
He died happily. 
In the first sentence, the writer is com- 
menting on the fortuitous faa of a man's 
death. The word h<tppily applies iO all the 
words that follow. In the second sentence, 
the writer i? cc*nmenting on ttx? manner 
of the man's dftxth. The word happily 
applies only to the one word immediately 
preceding. 

In general we nuy say that any intro- 
duaory adverb modifier— word, phrase, or 



4iX>difies the rest of the sentence, 
.aucr must, therefore, spread its 

.>img across all the words that follow. 
This point is an example^ of holding 
meaning in abeyance to meet structural 
rcquimiients. 

Another prime example occurs with an 
introduaoiy participial phrase. Consider 
the following sentence: 

Holding to the ledge with one 

hand, the climber tried to free the 

rope with the other. 
The entire participial phrase applies to, 
or modifies the first following noun, the 
word climber. It may well be crgued that 
the int;oduaory phrase applies to all the 
rest of the sentence. We may sec this rela- 
tionship^moiTC clearly if we transpose the 
sentence as follows: 

The climber held to the ledge with 

one hand and tried to free the rope 

with the other. 
Here the coordinate-verb struaure re- 
quires the reader to bold the meaning of 
climber in abeyance until the second v^'b 
trieJ appear. Or if you prefer, it requ s 
him to msert the meaning of climber 
fore thg word trieJ, 

Either way you look at it, the effea *f 
deferral or abeyance is in evidence. Now, 
how does all of this happen? And if it 
does, how .does anyone but a genius ever 
learn to read? Fortunately, the speed of 
elcaro-chemical nerve impulses through 
the brain is very high-something like 10 
miles per second. When the end of a 
sentence is reached, the reader's built-in 
brain computer sores out the relationships 
of the word groups and seleas the par- 
ticular meanings which the context re- 
quires. To bor/ow from computer lan- 
guage, all of this sorting and selection 
nuy ta''e place on a shared-time ^;sis; 
*^hat is» with particular tasks being solved 
C.A an ap{>arently simultaneous basis. Un- 
less ambiguity has arisen, the reader 
moves to the next sentence with no appar- 
ent pause. 

All goes well if there is no ambiguity, 
bu: unfortunately English is often un- 
avoidably ambiguous both bec7 ^ of va- 
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riant word meanings and because of 
structure. Even without ambiguity, diffi- 
culties in struaure create reading prob- 
lems. It is my belief that an under- 
standing ''of how these struaures deliver 
meaning will greatly assist students in 
becoming mature readers. 

I, should like to turn now to the Eng- 
lish sequences.; I am using the words kind 
of meaning in a special sense. I use them 
to refet to two broad divisions which will 
be familiar to you from tradii^onal gram- 
mar. For purposes of reading instruction/ 
we may group statements as to whether 
they report action or attribution. Either 
they repon aaion or they attribute iden- 
tity, charaaeristics, or description to the 
grammatical subjea. The reader who is 
aware of this distinaion has an important 
tool at his conunand for soning out mean- 
ings. 

This extena is as far as we can go with 
the traditional grammar in this analysis. 
It will become clear that many so-called 
action verbs do not in faa report aaion 
at all. Indeed, it is my suggestion that 
aaion Is reponed only tnr the past tenses 
of a limited class of verbs ana not even 

all verbs in this class. 

It will be useful to place rhis analysis 
of kinds of meanings in a panicular 
framework. The framework is the direc- 
tion in which thought flows through an 
English sentence. We tend intuitively to 
suppose that thought flows constantly and 
continuously from left to right-the direc- 
tion in which words are laid down by 
writers and printers of English. There is 
nothing in the nature of human intelli- 
gence that requires this order. Hebrew, 
Arabic, and other languages are written 
.and printed in other direaions. Yet be- 
cause we read and write from left to right 
in English sentences, we tend to suppose 
that this direaional pattern is inherent in 
the language. ' . 

It is important to understand thiatMn a 
great many English sentences the flow of 
thought is not simply left to right but is 
in faa circular. It is imponant, for one 
thing, because of the emphasis on rate* 



of ^ding that persists not only in schools 
but in adult reading clinics as well. Let 
me make this one further distinaioa In 
mature reading the eyes proceed steadily 
from left, to right except for conscioas 
regressions, but the mind does not. This 
diflPeience is possible again because of the 
difference between the very high speed of 
the brain and the relatively low speed of 
eye muscles^ 

The prototype of the aaion serAtence is 
Tom hit the Bali The meaning flows or 
accumulates from left to right. The 
word hit is a so<alled action verb in the 
past tense. 

The prototype of the attributive sen- 
tence is Tom is the president. The verb 
is a form of be and is called a linking 
verb. Note that the words following the 
verb refer to the word preceding the verb. 
The flow of thought is from left to right 
and bade leftwards to the stan of the sen- 
tence. It is in effea circular. This same 
phenomenon occurs with all iinkiiig verbs 
such as look, reynasn, stay, sound and with 
get and keep when used in certain senses. 
The meaning delivered in all these sen- 
tences is identification, charaaerization, 
or description. Or to use our general 
term, it is attributive. 

Now notice an interesring thing. The 
same effea occurs whenever a form of be 
appears in a verb phrase. It occurs in the 
progressive tense torms: 

Tom was hurrying. 

The birds ars singing. 
It also occurs in the passive verb form: 

The house is sold. 

The quarterback was injured. 

The car had been wrecked. 
In all of these instances, the form of be 
seems to turn the flow of thought back to 
the beginning of the sentence. The mean- 
ing is not one of aaion but of attribution.. 

The verb have is a troublesome one for 
linguists. When used alone it is classed 
with verbs like hit, as a $o<alled aaion 
verb. Yet it never refers to an aaion even 
in the past tense. 
Eve nad a cold. 

The Setutor has had a change of heart. 
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These are not reports of aaion. Thejr are 
static, descriptive statements. 

In a similar way, it can be shown that 
the present-tense forms of so<alIcd action 
verbs do nor report aaion but are cssen- 
tially static and descriptive: Ice melts. 
The dogs bark at ntght. 

Most interesting, perhaps, is the effca 
of those auxiliary verbs that are called 
modals. These are the words can, must, 
should, lare, and the like. They always 
appear with the base form of the verb. 
Their funaion is to indicate an attitude, 
a mood, or x potential. They do not re- 
port action but the potential for aaton. 
They are genuinely attributive. 

TTie bus should arrive at any miament. 

Jack can play the drums. 

>X^at I have been leading up to is this: 
in our grammatical study of English, we 
make too much of aaion. From the stand- 
point of meaning, aaion is reported in 
only a limited number of sentences. In a 
far greater number, the report is one of 
description or identification. The meaning 
is attributive. 

I suggest that the traditional grammar 
analysis is not useful in teaching be- 
cause it over-emphasizes the element of 
aaion. It tends therefore to over-empha- 
size the accumulation of meaning in a 
straight left-tO'right direction. This patr 
tern of delivering meaning occurs only in 
the relatively small number of sentences 
that really do report action. In the far 
greater number of sentences, meaning is 
attributive and is delivered in a circular 
manner. 

We do a disservice to children when 
We transfer the traditional grammar analy- 
sis to reading, even when the transfer is 
merely implicit. We give the child a. men- 
t. J set that docs not accord with the real- 
ity of his future reading experience. It is 
of rourse quite possible to teach reading 
without any reference whatever to the 
structure of English sentences and the 
means by which they deliver meaning. 
But Tt seems self-evident that an element- 
ary understanding of what is happening 
in a sentence will enable a reader to deal 
with it more efficiently. 
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What are the praaical considerations? 
What can be done to help the child who 
is learning to read? We would do well at 
this point to consider how a mature 
reader operates, for his methods are the 
goals of reading instruaion. To restate 
more simply, the goal of reading instrac- 
tion is to produce mature readers. 

It would be neither appropriate nor 
useful to attempt a complete definition of 
the mature reader. What we are concerned' 
with here are the strategies he uses to 
deal with the patterns and struaures by 
which sentences deliver meaning: (I) 
The mature reader does not expect to read 
continuously at the same rate. (2) He 
expects to hale on occasion, to retrace a 
sentence in his, mind, or to reread it. 
(3) He holds meaning in abeyance unril 
he reaches the end of a sentence. (4) He 
is' alert to cues which distinguish aaion 
and attribution. (5) When attribution oc- 
curs, he follows the circular pattern in 
which meaning is presented. . 

This time is noc a ptopcr occasion for 
—laying down ii list of specific teachfng de- 
vices. The most than can be done is to 
call attention to the general principle that 
meaning accumulates in a straight left- to - 
right direction -only in aaion sentences 
and that meaning is delivered in a circu- 
lar manner in non -action sentences. The 
obvious praaical step is to call attenrion 
of teachers and children to this distinc- 
tion. The most helpful clue^ are the verbs 
and modals as describe^ above; that is, " 
the verb be and the veib havs used alone, 
and the modals such as caii^ could, might, 
indicate attribution and make the flow of 
thought circular. 

This understanding of English sen- 
tences might conceivably place a powerful 
tool in the hands of readers. Properiy 
reinforced in the classroom, it could lead 
ciiildren to the goal of mature reading. 
I believe it is worth serious consideration. 
But it is only a beginning. Much more 
lies beyond, for the mature reader must 
be sharply aware of the basic struaures 
of the sentence and of how they are re- 
lated to one another, ; 
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Better Reading Through the Recognition of 
Grammar Relationships 

RoiiKkTL. Al.l.KN* 

A new approach to grammar, sector analysis, helps students understand 
sentence units and their relationships. Understanding sentence units is 
indispensable to intelligent reading. 



/^NE OF THE FIRST Stages in a 
child^s reading — if not the first 
stage — ^is that of recognizing and 
^pronouncing words. The cliild may 
pronounce a given word aloud as a 
result of recognizing it as a whole, as 
a word he already knows; or, if it is 
regularly spelled, he may pronounce 
it aloud as a result of having learned 
to pronounce orally the combination 
of sounds represented by this particu- 
lar spelling pattern (and he may not 
even recognize the word until after 
hc'has pronounced it). In either case, 
however, it is probably safe to say 
that at this stage he reads largely by 
words. 

But the mere recognition of words 
is not reading. Reading is finding out 
what sentences say. For this reason, 
most first grade readers introduce 
words not as individual items but as 
parts of sentences. In the introductory 
stages these sent'Snces are usually sim- 
ple and short, of the kind the child 
might say himself — sentences like 
"Fluffy is a cat" or "Fluffy has three 
little black kittens.'' EVen if the child 
reads each sentence word by word 
rather than as a total unit, it is still 
likely that he will be able tc grasp the 
meaning of the whole sentence if he 



knows the individual words. But this 
kind of word recognition will not 
enable the child to understand more 
complicated sentences. To be able to 
read longer sentences intelligently, he 
must be able to recognize (either con- 
sciously or unconsciously) the gram- 
matical positions that the different 
words occupy. That is to say, he must 
be able to recognize the structure (or 
grammar) of such sentences. 

There is little difficulty in recog- 
nizing the structure of sentences like 
"Fluffy is a cat" and "Fluffy has 
three little kittens." Perhaps the most 
important grammatical relationship 
in an English sentence is that between 
the subject and its predicate, and in 
each of these two sentences the sub- 
ject is a single word. English-speaking 
children seldom have difficulty with 
sentences like these since, as native 
speakers, they already know the dif- 
ferent kinds of grammatical relations 
that can hold between subjects and 
their predicates; we do not need to 
teach these to them. But all the sen- 
tences our children have encountered 
before beginning to read have been 
spoken sentences, and the subjects in 
such sentences have consisted for the 
most part of single words or of fairly 
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ample constructioDS. And even when 
long, complex subjects have occurred 
in the sentences they have heard, 
such subjects have usually been 
marked off from their predicates by 
junctures or other intonational sig- 
nab. 

Junctures, however, arc not repre- 
sented on the printed page. As long 
as a child is adced to read only sen- 
tences with single-word subjects ^ . 
objects, he will probably have little 
difiictilty: the spaces preceding and 
following the subject words and ob- 
ject words hdp to mark them off 
from the rest of the sentence. But un- 
fortunately, written English does not 
make me of amilarly unambiguous 
signals to mark off units larger than 
words (except sentences and certain 
kinds of clauses and parenthetical 
exprc >sions) . And yet the recognition 
of the boundary lines between the 
sentence-units in a sentence — that is, 
between the units occurring on the 
sentence level~]s essential to the 
recognition of tlte structure of that 
sentence. 

An example may help to show wliy 
the recognition of such boundary 
lines is so important. (This example 
also shows how poorly traditional 
grammar prepares us to recognize 
the really important tmits in sentence 
structure.) Most English teachers 
whom I have asked to pick out the 
prepositional phrases in die following 
three sentences have marked each 
sentence, as containing two phrases — 
in each case, the two phrases enclosed 
between parentheses: 

I put your book (on the tabic) (beside 
your hat) . 



I put your book (on the table) (in the 
hall) . 

I took the book (on the table) (in the 
hall). 

But if this analysis were correct, the 
structiue of all three sentences would 
be the same. Actually, however, the 
three sentences differ fundamentally 
in thdr internal structure, and the 
differences are of crucial importance 
for the proper reading of the sen- 
tences. The first sentence, for exam- 
ple, contains five sentence-uniti, of 
which two are prepositi(xial phrases: 

! / put / >*our book / on the table / 
beside your hat. 

But the second sentence contains only 
four sentence-units and only one 
prepositional phrase on the sentence 
level: 

1 / puLr/ your book / on the table in 
the hall. 

The third sentence contains only 

three sentence-units, none of which 

is a prepodtional phrase: 

I / took / the book on the tabic in the 
hall. 

In the second sentence, the phrase 
in the hall is part of the larger phrase 
on the table in the hall; in the third 
sentence, the phrase in the hall is part 
of the lax^er phrase on the table in 
the hall, which in turn is part of the 
noun-cluster the book on the table in 
the hall The phrases in the last sen- 
tence are not sentence-units; they 
function on levels lower than the sen- 
tence level. A good reader must be 
able to distinguish between sentence- 
units and lower-level units. 

I have already suggested that one 
of the most important boundary lines 
in a sentence is the boundary between 
the subject and the predicate. Unfor- 



tunately^ however, this boundary is 
marked no differentl} from the 
boundary between any two words. I 
have felt for a long time that small 
children just beginning to read might 
be greatly helped by printed mate- 
rials in which the boundaries between 
sentence-units were marked with 
longer spaces than the spaces used 
^ for separating words. Eventually the 
spaces between sentence-units could 
be gradually shortened until they 
were of the same size as other spaces; 
by that time, hopefully, the children 
using such materials would be able 
to recognize the boundaries between 
sentence-units on the basis of syntac- 
tic signals, as every good reader must. 
The ability to comprehend a compli- 
cated sentence and to read it intelli- 
gently depends upon the readcr^s 
ability to analyze its syntactic struc- 
ture accurately. 

There is a real need, therefore, for 
some instrument by which we can 
teach our students to recognize the 
borders between syntactic units, es- 
pecially those on the sentence level 
Such an instrument must be based 
upon a sound linguistic analysis of, 
English structure rather than upon 
the mythology of traditional gram- 
mar. In addition, however, it must 
be a practical instrument, one that 
can be easily taught (and easily 
learned). It must be applicable to the 
structure of written rather than of 
spoken sentences. And above all, it 
must make use of the knowledge our 
students already have of the structure 
of their language. For example, they 
already know all the different possi- 
ble relationships that can hold be- 



tween a subject and its predicate, 
although their experience of subjects 
may until now have been limited to 
only simple, short subjects. Teaching 
them what a subject "is" or "docs" 
would therefore be a waste of time, 
but we must be able to show them 
how to identify even a very compli- 
cated subject, of a kind, perhaps, that 
they have never yet encountered. 
They can then carry over their "feel- 
ing'' for the grammatical relation of 
subject to predicate to this new, more 
complicated subject and predicate. 

llie feeling that all native speakers 
of English, including srv'V children, 
have for the difference between sub- 
jects and predicates is probably re- 
lated to the difference between the 
nominal (and adjectival) kind of 
material that usually turns up in 
subjects and the verbal kind of mate- 
rial that usually introduces pred= 
cates. As long as sentences are of the 
type "That funny old man likes cats," 
or even "That funny old man in the 
house across the street likes cats," a 
child* mayTiave Kttle difficulty in 
"ac mulating" the whole subject in 
his memory storage until he comes 
upon verbal material (that is, the 
word likes). But when the subject 
itself includes verbal material, most 
children probably find it much more 
difficult to grasp the structure of the 
sentence without special assistance or 
training. For example, a child who 
has "stored up" the words that funny 
old man, to be related as subject to 
verbal material that will turn up 
later, may "releasf" this stored up 
subject at the first occurrence of any 
verbal material and thus assume 
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(unconsciously) that ikat funny old 
man is the subject of lives in the house 
across the street in a sentence Uke the 
following : 

~ That fnnuy aid man ulio ln*rs iu lhe 
house across trie street likes cats. 

When such a student finally reaches 
the words likes cats in his reading of 
the sentence, he finds that he has 
words' "left over." A good reader, of 
course, would go back and re-analyzc 
the sentence; but many poor readers 
probably scumble right on, never 
really understanding why so many 
sentences seem to have ragged 
endmgs. 

Another kind of subject that is 
likely to cause many children diffi- 
culty in their reading is a subject 
containing participles, and yet the use 
of so-called participial phrased is one 
of the distinctive features of formal 
written English as opposed to infor- 
mal English (which makes more use 
of clauses strung aloi,^^ one after the 
other in linear sequence). Thus a 
chi! light take the words that girl 
to the subject of is ard the verb- 
like word writing (or rather, of the 
predicate-like word group is , . . 
writing a letter) in the following 
question : 

Is that girl xvriting a letter \oitr sistcrr 

The child would then assume that he 
was expected to answer a question 
about what the girl was doing rather 
than about her identity, even thoi.gh 
here again there would be some 
words (the words your sister) **Ieft 
over." ^ 

A New Kind of Grommor Needed 

What is needed, then, is a type of 



English grammar which can be 
taught fairly * easily in the lower 
grades, one which will help students 
to recognize the sentence-units in the 
more complicated sentences they arc 
destined to meet in their later read- 
ing. Above all, such a grammar ipui 
not be a grammar that emphasizes 
words. It must be a grammar that 
teaches students to regard a sentence 
as a hierarchy of constructions within 
constructions, on different levels, 
rather than as a string of words in 
linear sequence. 

Unfortunately almost all the gram- 
mars now available emphasize words 
rather than larger constructions. 
Most traditional grammars devote a 
great deal of space to a discussion of 
"the parts of speech," although the 
•parts of speech are probably among 
the least important aspects 'Eng- 
lish structure. Even in th newer, 
linguistically oriented grammars, one 
usually finds the description of differ- 
ent kinds of words preceding the de- 
scription of different kinds of con- 
structions. 

But at Teachers College, Columbia 
U vcrsity, we ha\'e been working on 
a different approach to English gram- 
mar, an approach that emphasizes 
positions, especially the positions on 
the sentence level. These positions we 
call "sectors'*: our kind ot grammati- 
cal analysis wc call "sector analysis." 
After identify ^ the sectors, we ex- 
amine the different positions within 
various constructions, on lower levels. 
W^e turn to the analysis of the parts 
of speech last — if at all. 

The primary emphasis throughout 
:s on the sectors. We feel that the 
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ability to identify the sectors in a 
sentence will more than anything else 
help a child to recognize the sentence 
structure and thus to read it intelli- 
gently. We also believe that students 
can learn to write more effectively 
by gaining a recognition of the differ- 
ent kinds of sentence-units and of 
the different positions which they 
may occupy, added to practice in 
making up such units and in manipu- 
lating them, in shifting them around. 

Sector analysis is surprisingly easy 
to teach in its initial stages, since it is 
based as far as possible upon the feel- 
ing students already have for English 
as native speakers of the language. 
This kind of grammar is already be- 
ing used with fourth graders as AVell" 
as with ninth graders. Space does not 
permit more than a brief introduc- 
tion to sector analj^sis, but one or two 
examples may at least suggest some 
nf the procedures followed.* We first 

^ nur students a list of the words 
wc il "X wonJs," and tell them 
that they are so called because they 
occupy the "X positions," of which 
there are two in every sentence. By 

*A dctnilcd description of this kind of 
analysis is to be found in Robert L. Allen, 
Enrjish Grain ntars and English Grammar, 
to be publisbed shortly by the Mncmilinn 
Company. 



changing a sentence to a Yes-No 
question, and then changing it to an 
emphatic (or even a negative) sen- 
tence, they can easily find the two X 
positions. All the wojds occurring 
between the two X positions can 
then be identified as the subject of 
the sentence if 

X X 
The man who lives in 
the house across the street likes cats. 
Does the man who lives in 

the house across the street like cits? 

The man who lives in 

the house across the street docs like cnts. 

X SUBJECT : 



The man who live: in 
the house across the street 



likes cats. 



Sector analysis promises to be an 

effective way of teaching students to 
recognize the most important units 
in a sentence — those on the sentence 
level. And there is already some evi- 
dence to suggest that the ability to 
recognize sentence-units and the re- 
lati nships between such units may 
help students to become better 
readers. 



fThere is one possible exception to this 
"rule." Certain "middle adverbs" like still 
and really may shift from their usual posi- 
tion following the second X position to a 
posi'Jon preceding that X position, as in / 
really have finished work. (Cf. / have 
really finished my work') 
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Some Notes on Syntax and Meaning 

Certain aspects of the relationship between syntax and (he coinin mica- 
tion of meaning, with sonic examples o{ the ivayi in vihich ineaning 
results from syntax. 

Si MMK his* 

A in HOUGH a general background gram, while others select detaik from 



for this discussion is given else- more recent linguistic scholai'ships. 

where in this issue, and although it Pei*sons developing methods are. or 

is wrilicn as a kind of supplement to should be. guided by considerations 

the following one by Professor Allen, of accuracy and of strategy. In prin- 

I wish to make three basic assump- ciple, the field of language study is 

lions more explicit. The first is that responsible for accuracy and that of 

the piimary operation in reading is reading instruction is responsible for 

dual in nature. A persoi* interpret*^ strategy. 

a .sequence of graphic marks as a The tliird assumption is that the 
sequence of linguistic symbols and total language arts program, from 
then dcrivci? meaning from the lin- kindergarten through twelfth grade, 
guisiic symbols. Kxpericnced readei^s should be more positively integrated 
perform this dual operation below than it now ordinarily is. In this 
their threshold of attention and may view, reading should not be an inde- 
not realize that they are doing two pendent subject but one of the initial 
Uiings rather than one. Methods of stages of a subject which inchute 
Kachius^ reading usiinlly separate language and literature in iuS later 
these arts and d(al chiefly with the stages. In this more closely integrated 
first, ic^suming, at least in the early subject, students will mo\c in easy 
stages of instruction, that the second steps from simple recognition oi lln- 
rrq.iires little specific attention. giiistic symbols to increasingly fiill 
The second assumption is thac any understanding of both tht means and 
siKcessful method of tea* "ling read- the content of linguistic expres.sion. 
ing is necessarily a lingnistic method, In effect, **language" will begin with 
for its purpose is to teach the com- "reading'' and "literature" will in- 
prehension of linguistic material. It elude "reading." Tins third assump- 
mtist adopt .^olne views about the na- tion implies, I think, that all state- 
ture and details of this material. Cm- ments about the language siiould be 
rent methods differ, however, in the generalizations drawn from the read- 
linguistic views which they assume; ing materi<ds or verifiable by refer- 
some are ba.sed on the traditiojial etice to them, 
content of the language arts pro- In developing the topic assigned 




to nie, I shall discuss the language as 
a niediiim of conimanication, pre- 
senting some detaiis of its grammati- 
cal system as means contributing to 
the expression of meaning. Many of 
these details can be used, even before 
any sj'Stcmaiii. study of grammar is 
begun, provided they arc introduced 
as aids to comprehension rather than 
as fragments of a structural system. 
I leave the strategy of introducing 
such details to those who know more 
about elementary education than I 
do, but I do not believe that previous 
results with the traditional descrip- 
tion are determinative. 

Languages operate with at least 
tliree (po.^ibly four) essentially dif- 
ferent kinds of units, although, in a 
few instances, these kinds may over- 
lap in a sinf];le item. These arc: the 
significant distinctions in sounds — 
phonemes, the minimum units re- 
lated to components of meaning — 
morphemes, and the relati\'ely inde- 
pendent patterns of morphemes 
which appear in actual uttcra^ ces — 
sentences. (T\\q fourth kind appears 
when one regards such patterns as 
consisting of, or derived from, one 
or more "kernels," these kernels be- 
ing the fourth kind.) Note that the 
"simple sentence" and die '^complex 
sentence*' of traditional grammar are 
"relatively independent patterns of 
morphemes'* and diat a ''compound 
sentence** incUidcs two or mere such 
patterns. 

To understand a sentence, one 
nuist comprehend its linguisuc in- 
gredients - morphemes, words, 
phrases, chuises - -their boundaries, 
their meaning*^ (grammatical, lexi- 



cal, or both), and their relationships 
to each other as constituents of larger 
units, up to and including the sen- 
tence itself. Each sentence constitutes 
a structural (grammatical) matrix 
consisting of one or more structural 
layers. In principle, each constituent 
derives one or more components of 
meaning from this matrix and forms 
part of die matrix contributing com- 
ponents of meaning to other consti- 
tuents. For example, "dogs run fast*' 
contains three words in an order 
which gives certain information 
about their meanings and relation- 
ships to each other. Each of these 
words could be given a diflerent com- 
ponent of meaning by a diflerence 
in the context. The fn-st (dogs) 
would z an object rather than a 
subject in ''boys like dogs." The sec- 
ond \run) would be a noun in 
"scored a run." The third (fast) 
would be an adjective in "a fast 
train." 

A method of teaching reading 
which stops with recognition of words 
is relying on the pupils to assemble 
the matrix from the words and to 
understand the contribution it makes 
to the meanings and relationships of 
the words. It assumes "hat the pupils 
have acquired the al lity to supply 
the proper grammatical components 
of meaning as they h ive learned to 
speak the language. When children 
arc already fluent speakers of Eng- 
lish ind are familiar with the stand- 
ard usages, word recognition may be 
enough. Bright children from literate 
families will probably learn to read 
when taught by any method. Some- 
thing more than word recognition is 
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indicated, I think, when children are 
dc::cient in their linguistic develop- 
m':nl, when they progress to written 
material which is structurally differ- 
ent from conversational English, and 
when serious attempts are made to 
build a properly integrated and cu- 
mulative language arts program. 

llie grammatical .system of Eng- 
lish can be divided into morphology 
(matters of word formation) and 
syntax (matters of word arrange- 
ment), but these kinds of structure 
combine^ in mutual support to ex- 
press meanings. Although there are 
exceptions, one must expect the 
grammatical meanings in a given in- 
stance to result from a union of mor- 
phological and syntactic signals. For 
example, oiily nouns and verbs take 
an inflection often spelled with -s, 
but both nouns and verbs take such 
an inflection. The formal distinction 
between rum as a noun and runs as a 
verb is syntactic, and a distinction in 
arrangement must be recognized be- 
fore a distinction in meaning can be 
perceived. Inflectable nouns and in- 
flectable adjectives are not inflected 
in the same way, but an adjective 
having .an appropriate lexical mean- 
ing can be given a nominal meaning 
and function by syn.tax, e.g., '^thc 
best is none too good." 

Linguistic signals necessarily ap- 
pear in linear sequence, except for 
intonation, which accompanies other 
signals. The expression oi grammati- 
cal meanings can be additive, but it 
may also be aggregational — elements 
are accumulated until a configura- 
tion or Gestalt is assembled. During 
the accumulation, the elements ap- 



pearing in linear sequence are held 
in a. kind of mental suspension pend- 
ing the completion of the unit. For 
example, "turn the paper in." The 
final word is not a preposition but 
part of the verb (Hook's merged 
verb). Grammatical elements also 
may be grouped in sets, each set op- 
erating as a unit. For instance, in "he 
was praised for what he did," the 
dependent clause is the object of the 
preposition. The prepo:' ' ^al' phrase 
thus contains a subjc. \nd verb 
combination, a possibility it is in 
conflict with the distinction oetween 
phrase and clause given in most cur- 
rent textbooks. In deriving the mean- 
ing of an English sentence, one must 
assume that it includes such units — 
structural patterns operating as single 
linguistic forms in larger structural 
patterns. Structural patterns on any^ 
level may be additive or aggregation- 
al and may be continuous or discon- 
tinuous ("turn - . . in" is a discon- 
tinuous unit). 

These facts, and others, require 
that a description of English syntax 
he complicated if it is to be accurate 
and comprehensive. Some linguists 
achieve an appearance of simplicity 
by stopping short of serious problems; 
some others achieve a high degree of 
comprehensiveness and accuracy but 
use a very complex or difficult proce- 
dure to do so. The usual textbook 
description just ignores the real na- 
ture of the problem. All current de- 
scriptive procedures, when applied 
pedagogically, now lean heavily on 
the intuition of the native speaker at 
some vital stage, omit some impor- 
tant parts of the system, or do not 
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effectively relate the formal details of 
the system to meanings, functions, 
and relationships. All these proce- 
dures have value — some more than 
others, of course — when used with 
discretion, but it is too early to estab- 
lish a new orthodoxy.. Despite this 
situation, many details of English 
grammatical structure are known, 
and I shall review some of these in 
the remainder of this article. These 
are presented as details, however, and 
not as parts of a more comprehensive 
analysis, I shall not present defini- 
tions and do nut suggest that defini- 
tions be used with beginning students. 
But occasionally pointing out syntac- 
tic distinctions in a'reading class can, 
it seems likely, help comprehension 
and serve as preparation for more 
svstematic teaching of the grammati- 
cal system. 

Even causal attention to English 
in action shows that man) identical 
word forms convey different kinds of 
.meaning and that the immediate kind 
of meaning is indicated, in part, by 
the context. The use of runs as either 
noun or verb has already been men- 
tioned, ar.J there are hundreds of 
word forms with similar dual uses. 
Now compare "a loom" and 
"enough room." In, the fir the 
noun has countable meaning. In this 
meaning, it could be modified by 
many or few. In the second, the noun 
.las non countable meaning and 
would be modified by much or less. 
Distinctions in meaning may also be. 
given to identical verb forms, e.g., 
'^the boy grew fast," "the boy grew 
tall," and "the boy grew roses." In 
the first, the meaning / j/co; is in- 



tiansitive; in the second it is linking; 
and in the third it is transitive. 

There are, of course, word forms 
and prepositional phrases which may 
be adjectival or adverbial, depending 
on their positions. There are also 
many word forms which may be 
prepositions ("went up the stairs"), 
adverbs ("went up later".), or parts 
of verbs* ("put up on the book"). 
And there are a few word forms that 
are qualifiers when followed by an 
adjective or adverb ("pretty weak" 
and "pretty soon") and adjectives 
when followed by a noun ("pretty 
scene"). In fact, determination of 
class membership by position (some 
worl-' -uy "functional shift") is in- 
here a great many common 
wo^ds. 

A few verbs which are often used 
as main verbs may introduce a verb 
phrase and convey a special meaning 
in doing this. Compare the two 
clauses in eadi of the following sen- 
tences. 

He iised to live in Iowa but iiou* he lives 
in Ohio. 

He has to diive c:nefii11y when he dnves 

his mother. 
He hef)! wus\\u\^ until he u'nshed it clean. 

The most interesting of such verbs is 
get. Aside from its uses as a main 
v.jrb, it appears ii. six grammatical 
patterns, each having a different 
meaning. These are all the patterns 
of this type that the English verb 
system allows. 

Get movin<(. (before present partinple 
foiin) 

He got hurt, (before past participle form) 
He got to go, (before marked infinitive) 
Get it moving. Avith inchided object) 
He got it stopped, (with included object) 
He got it to nin, (with inchided object) 
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'J1." fact that these formulas aic 
more common in speech than in writ- 
iii^j: is ii relevant, for they arc used 
and undci stood generally by speakers 
of Jinglish and therefore must be 
meaningful to them. 

'J he feedback of a verb form on a 
collective noun, making it eitlicr 
singular or plural, is generally de- 
scribed in school grammars, but a 
similar feedback O'^curs with other 
subjects. 

Pla)ing cauls is fun. 

JMa\in«jf cuds mc often inadt- of plastic. 

Contest these sentences with "play- 
ing cardii can be expensive/' in which 
the verb form docs not distinguish 
between a .singular and a plural 
meaning, 'J hcsc meanings are dLs- 
linguishable by intonation, but read- 
ing is'^ dependent on visual signals. 

A somewhat different kind of feed- 
back IS illustiatcd in the contract be- 
tween *\urowing corn is easy" and 
'\growing coi-n is green.'' Both sen- 
tences end \\ith an adjectival com- 
plement ' prediiate adjccti^'e). but 
the meanin<^s ^^f the adjeeti\'cs rcquiie 
different inta prt lations of t*ie sub- 
jerl wonJs. Tht-sc .HMitcnce^ can be 
di^tin.<j;uished by iransloimaUon 
r\ orn is ea^y to ^^nnv" ; or bv cs- 
pansimi f ' ^rouini; this (orn is 
easy'), foi neither tliis tr.m>>fnim'i- 
tion nor Uisn '*Kpansl'*n n);4''< n"o'! 
MMitcn(( from t!ie m-'^mkI. 

X«>w fo! a wosd tm ^en^e^u■e t)j<t' 
tein^. \v iii< fiUM,M',i cailiei, a sen- 
l4 mc is a kuK! <>f (jl.-l<dt, a < ( •nhina- 
ti'Mi '{ [)a!^ is MUcleHtni.d h\ !e< 
c gnirin'jj ,i p.u V' n!:u v )( lir pat- 
tern whit h nJ.ites it^ llov, rar. 
to be u t ur,!i:/?''i. .1 j>..Mrn' inu^t '■'ui- 



lain ^omc clearly marked point of 
lefercnce. Positions in a pnUern arc 
established by icferenre to Miis point. 
It seems to mc that this point of 
refere.iet* is ordinr *ly a finite verb 
form. Ead> single-word \<*rb ihat 
establishes u clause must bc^x simple 
present form (with, or without -s) or 
a simple past form. Each finite V':rb 
phrase mu.st begin with such a fonn 
or with one of the modals {sh^iU, ivHl. 
may, ttc.j. With a few identifiable 
exceptions, commands begin wiih an 
uninflected veri) foini, questions in- 
scit the subject within the \erb, um- 
le^s the verb i> a form of bv or liaic. 
and statements usually lia\'e the sub- 
ject before the veib, although olliei 
positions aie p(»>sible if die element 
precedinu iUc v^ch is a ft im incapa- 
ble of nominal function, e.g., "pout 
weie his reaMms." < For fw) to act 
as a n!L»minal, it nmst be pretede<l 
by a noun marker, usually the,) 

The rhu'i basic patterns whic i> 
lonstitute sentence.^ in Englivh cmy 
ijc easih diseoveial tinough (observa- 
tion, Nt-arh all modern fj^ramriiar^ 
L^ive a list. 'Ji.*' i^tsit patl' ui of a 
paitieuiai senietae in sfK'ct li nr writ- 
ing i^ recouni/ed tbniu;Lih u\u{;iiitinn 
of it" basic p.trtN djeir uoundaues, 
and Ouir pfAjUon in iclatioii ^a* h 
oilier, *'Mo\ral)li« sa^ h a^ nniH*- 
^0^ ti\(\paiu^ ipi J phl.'S'- ,aui n'l- 
lair. ad\* ibi.u cieuunt'- i. h 1 f uls'.ui 

teiKi^ an ot rat<\l ' h'.ui ''Vi^ ; 

HUH' iauit ' titj'^v h > . , i I 

Uansftiiu.atiMit, \Ui. "^^i* m ih! lA 

\hi n\ uM- t ubvj U( j»t. '>a-i Ii 

.iud IchkI- r.re \iA iL' i.iui^: thu. 



Basic patlcins assume selection and 
expansion according to a list of pos« 
sibilitics; kernels assume tran^forma- 
lions accordinir to a list of obligatory 
or permitted manipulations of .suc- 
cessive formulas. A typical expansion 
is the addition of a modifier; a typi- 
cal matter of selection is the use of a 
participle form as a nominal; and a 
typical transformation is the produc- 
tioM, by mcr ^ive ;^teps, of a question 
from a statement kci.. 1. The diftcr- 
cnt processes sometimes require dif- 
ferent hiiiial formulas. Pedagogical 
applications of both procedures now 
assume a native speaker's intuitive 



grasp of the gmnmiatical s\Ucm, that 
is, his ability to use it and to know 
when it is being used, but do not 
assume that he can give a mcanintr- 
fnl 'oscription of this sN'^tem. 

A final ird: the diMovnics of 
the past few yeai^s are not siniply in- 
ventions of new terms but arc funda- 
mentally difTeront approaches to 
granuuatical desc ription , assuming a 
different coi'^ch^itT of the "nature of 
lanii[uagc li-^ ' The use of new terms 
is not ccntn. ' a necessary con- 
comitant. Nx * of the new ap- 
proaches ran b : xnastcrcd simply by 
reading a book. 
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Lftfinguage Factors Involved in 

Lr^ i i^x B. Cook* 

f 

/^VR** THE past few decades we 
* made remarkable progress 
in dit*'jvcring how children learn, 
and as a consequence the techniques 
for teaching reading nave been 
greatly improved. But we have made 
equally significant progress in under- 
standing the nature of language as 
an instrument for the expression and 
communication of meaning. Both 
kinds of knowledge arc essential to 
the improvcment^f-teaching, and 
the tendency to rate one as more 
important than the other is one of 
those tragic mistakes which seem 
often to accompany a new discovery. 
Our pupils need teachers who under- 
stand both the complex nature of 
the growing child and the equally 
complex nature of language, which 
also grows a'Ad changes and interacts 
upon those who use it. 

MoJem linguistics and semantics 
bring new concepts to the teaching 
of the language arts, although these 
new concepts arc only now begin- 
ning to filter down into textbooks 
and classroom procedure. This new 
knowledge, moreover, is not the kind 
of knowledge which can be trans- 
mitted in neatly wrapped packages 
ready for immediate use. It must first 
be assimilated as a kind of intellec- 
tual nourishment before it can be 
used in the countless small but im- 
portant ways which a deeper knowl- 
edge can ust)'\lly suggest. 

•The lU'ihVof^ rcachvr,l2, {Fcbiu:ir> 1959), 
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It is this fact, perhaps, which 
discourages the all too busy teacher, 
eager to improve methods of teach- 
ing but pressed on all sides by new 
bids for his attention. There just isn*t 
time to "soak up" a new subject, as 
a plant soaks up nutriment from tlic 
soil; time only — so it often seems — 
for a quick watering from the top, 
if the soil seems dr>^ Wc live in a 
crowded, hurried age, a "practical 
age", we call it, and our attention is 
drawn almost irresistibly to materials 
and methods, tried and tested and 
guaranteed to work, rather than to 
new content. 

It is here, one suspects, that the 
weakness of the "modem" position 
lies: in an ovcr>vcening faith in the 
immediately workable, and a corre- 
sponding loss of faith in the values 
of a deeper, more penet rating kno wl - 
edge on which we our^lves may rely 
as wc face the day-to-day problems 
of language teaching. 

It has been said flippantly that the 
place of grammar in the school cur- 
riculum (elementary and secondarj') 
is largely inside the teacher's own 
head, to be drawn out and used as 
occasion suggests. There is hidden 
wisdom in the quip, and it is largely 
the insecure teacher, one suspects, 
with only a limited, formalized grasp 
of his subject, who makes of gram- 
-mar a moot issue, insisting that it be 
taught outright, a5 a subject in itself, 
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at a specified time and place. ^ ing, rather thqn in connection with » 

When children fitst come to school reading and Iktcning. Yet a long, 
at age five Qr six they abready complicatc€k|cntence, with its sub- 
"know" grammar in a very practical ♦ jpct and predicate separated by mod- 
way: they can put words together ificrs; or a compressed statement in 
into sentences, manipidate subjects verse, .with connecting dements im- 
and predicates, even punctuate oral- plied rather than directly expressed;; 
lYy by pause and inflection. Who or an kolated grammatical, clement 
among us would not envy a similar standing alone in the lines of a play,^ 
command of a foreign language, lin- its relationship buried in the context 
recognized and unorgan^cd though of the dialogue— these are problems* 
such ^knowledge be; We <^d to that confront readep and Iktenefs 
ignore this kind of kmX^g, and at all grade levels as they struggle 
regard grammarand punctuation as ^vith meaning. That We have been 
.sets of rules^o be flj^/r/zVrf to language rc\uctant to take full advantage of 
x-athcr thai] as the very nerve and these opportunities to deepen and 
sinew of the languagc^itsclf. ' ^ strengthen pupfls' imderstanding of 
Tn if anj^minds the worA grammar language structure is perhaps attrib- 
ii> associated primarily with the.idea^ utable to our prejudice against anM- 
of correctness in speech and ^ itingJ \W in the study of literature. It all 
A knowledge of grammar, it is as-"' depends, of course, on how, when 
sumcd, will protect one from making and where ^analysis i^ conducted, " 
errors in word form or syntax — That minute ill-timed analysis of 
errors which carry heavy scyfciat-pcn-' sentences has blocHcd appreciation 
alties. To make a grammafical error and enjoyment of a poem or story is 
reflects on one's cultural background, ' afl too toe. That it.need not do so 
lowers social standing, and reveals a is equaB^ obvjous. Assuming- that 
lack of schooling. Despite the fact analysis follows rather than precedes 
that statistical studies show ycry litdc' an effort to' secure a tot^ view and 
correlation between a knowledge of total response, the search forbidden 
grammar as such' and habits of cor- . meaning can lead quite naturally to 
rcct speech and writing, the idea still^ the locating and naming of sentence 
perskts that the chief reason for elemenfij. , - * 

studying grammar is to be able to Punctuation, too, we have rcgard- 
spfeaVand write arfhcptab^vWehave cd primarily as a discipline of writing 
still to rescue grahnmar from this rather thaii as an aid. to reading, 
limited view and tWaccordlo it Ihe Yet obviously a ^vritcr punctuates ' 
full importance it dcsct^fcs 4s an aid not-.fqr himself but for his reader, 
not only to the expression of meaning . Perhaps we would succeed better ifT" 
but also to the interpretation of teaching pupils to asc punctuation 
meajiing, / ; , marjcs if we first m'ade them aware 

Traditionally, gralnmar is' taught of their importance as an aid to * 
* in cdhncction with speech and* writ- in^eyprctadon. That wc have not 
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comnv&.nly done so is perhaps- ac- 
counted for by our tcddeucy to rc- 
i^ard punctuation, like uiammar. a5 
ii subject \v itself, divtjrccd £rf>iu the 
pro!;leni> of rnmmtuiieattnn. a sct*of 
nilts KJ be. learned and f/fe^n applied. ^ 
■ rather than ax a ot convenient , 
• ' ricc^ con-^tandv employed on the 
piii *t^d patic tn- fanlitatc the gra^p 
oi? mt-anuij. . * , _ 

Rute. of ^iKunnii*r or ^^unciua- ^ 
tion. a're- i^p^ittanCchjefly as concfee ^ 
^ummariei^ otlfart^ previously noted.' 
Bv thini<:?;h^^^ they often block wn- 
dex.^di^^^T imtil onr '<t'es \s\\7^ 
ihev iiv an ' Kno'wkij: the nilcs^ is no 
auarante.c that ^ne will appK'theni; 
hut applyincc them l> :^x<>d that one 
Inovv^ thjni». ' y ^ 

* 1 \\3^ thinWu^: in Uib vein the 
otlKT dav a^v-'l nou-d a billho.urd 
Aua'i *hc hi^h'A'ty advmiNmu^ a^ le- 
ti(^n f-«r v^jubiim:.^?? -dvrCi htm 

v;cre the W'^rds thaO^ick n:v ^n'c. 

<Vv fir>t I fdt the f^viSM^^H^llAi 

th.jrjk^ to^t^he da>^h, I n:c<>n^lrut:trd 
rhc ^viitru*e, usin^r r^./? a> a^vrrb 

t :4roe < Iran . " 

i rock in the tl./-ror»n>, I 

i luie '^t u^^tKii^inn, OS by tiji r*»iJt*;, 

- ?,n\tl ..*Vv»-;m%v--- fiv orpM:.^;'!,' 
',t'n^*'f« i -iMvt ^.vU'i the fc.^ L'itiL 
» it aacUrji^ ih':» 

, ] li, f)l;'U> 1 .n.'^: i ^ m^-'^k: 



> * 

Rahxhim on the Road, a delightful 
novel by Esther Forbes, on the book 
jacket of which Jbhu^P. ^^a^{uand 
had this to ^^ay:.*'! have never se?n 
I he illusioti' of a period ( early 
1 8f)(Vs ) :?o beautifully presented. 
Somehow ^hc has caught the \dioIe. 
spirit, of ?5ew Eni^l^ind ^vlach I used 
to rccof m whoa I t dked to "vcr^^^ 
old people durine: my childhood J"' 
- As I re^d the book 1 wa? happijj 
* aware of how it was the^language ' 
it^clfe a^ much ai> any oUicr ^ingL 
etoenl. which expressed that spirit 
and I bc^an to note how manj jitde 
hidt''c^;cumon5i info the field of Ian- 
I'Xtuige structUR antf ti5a\][e a teacher 
nn^ht plai/f9r a rrai?5t of younc:Aer^ 
dtirin^r the rcadins^ of sucli a book. 

<{uaint idbm:^ of the ^vle.— 
>uch n> "cottoning an< i for catchin«: 
on } to something, the poedc license 
of usin^^. Oie xxmrSiXimxiticA *Vo?i1d 
< if ion -"Could have" - <ugi;^c>u:d- 1< * 
rue iwiiy lea* fpr mttrr^nam pupils 
~To'tlii- "eom itprrjf u.ord*V^unoUitiun : 
lo'tlse. aunt of ;r-wiated nirarfin^^ 
which most word^ and- phi a:<(^ wean 
rxi^i-tty \W need on Ih* pact of R-ader 
or jU?;ener to br«'0?j]r* aVare ol ihr-** 

leidinL? 

But I found, n?^'-- 1^' u?*tmC'-;jK s rr. , 
I rt'/M^ <*T) Tinotrn'r kind nl* f<ad mtc 

^)»h ,v <'MU* p.iid > Ml.; ;uH *do< 
> 'injfusiin'. i'ith<r v- 'H^'iou-K or ^im-^ 
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tcnaMvoiild create any real difiiciilty* ,corrc^;tnc"^ jjiight bc.to ask tbcm to 
of interpreUtionVnTri for students in ^ supp^^^ uic missing c!c;titniK'or *to^ 
the late .'k-mentary grades, but finci* the -way th^t grammatical! 
strange use uf sleJp 'vi^ a trans^itive t:o7i>pkte part\u*e linked together™ 
verb," ariJ the humorous turn lof soitietimes, as in thi: first sentence ^ 
thought the end ol the sentence, / above, by a comma; it this 5eems 
re^u'iCiug from the ccrnpressioa of a ;' heresy, consider for a moment which 



is the more important xonrcptt the 
<,:animaticaUv complete unit, or the 
rr.Anncr of indicating: it. Tliert seem 
to be reasons Vby'thc author und 

the cditot:i> preferred to iise a coroma 

w^Njjhi^^ ^ after instead of a semicolon. 

nseH^q^otation marks around tlic " Were I.fo use thi^ pa5<uga to helijr 
canons idioms Jound:^ a warniiigtliat pupils gain in:^i<jhts into lanpia^irc 
the word^ are to Be taken with, /^trujcture I Aordd hefp them Add 
c^rain of salt. Such tacts about Lm- those xe^^on^, rather tlvan stws^too 



whole sentence i^to'a single %cib*/ 
provides^a lead^into a discuK^i^^n of 
language ^tructtrre. What is the 
complete ^ sentence %/hich, the- ts^o 
wcfds ''eat them'/ stands Yor? HqW 
wo 



«ii3ge i-eem li> jiie-to be worth iMlliug 
attention to, helpi^jj^ pupil?,.by skill- 
ful quei^tion^ to make their*, ow n 
obsc^Tatioa^ ^ of the structure of 
thought. 

Here h anotlie» briel |>aWage 1 
notvi in'^mV rcadin^A as one ; which 
^ Height lead to siiihanotlv r inj%ht 
in:o the structure of .thoui|hf i' 

''But takc^ nil that wnipir that 
night, ntting around thf: t)am^um .of 
, \^h xcc i\4vcrn, hr,v/ mpH 
, n-idh .bejieve all that? I 

. j*rt »v t hi r dcv fVfj 
Lav.yer t Jvp 1 TannVond 
xxt\i, wen Hkr thit/Jude, 
tv,*.'* ^ V, IS butc of 'bJrVi/ 



efci*ri5u* tu 
too, niavbe. 



rthr failure 

M oiu 'pupils ^tt> rcrogrkc hi tUdv 



heavily the ''errof' of the conmia 
splice. 

Similarly I Avould Si*X them to 
looking for the missinpc ^enten* e'ei*> 
" mints' in, the.Vesl of the pas^^agt:, 
askiriR them to" eoi^iplete. the <lau><: 
that bewi^i mth the subjecr *'k-< 
th.>- hldf^— half what? On Yi\ a^S; 
rjicrn to add a cbus;^ rl_'' R;i^<:iV5 ' 
ung to Lawver Gyp Hanamond/' 
be&:u^univ*^ with wli^n. in mder to 
divi people mafo: •^ le.ir thr ia^?^n?r^jr wh^ h 50, 
d ^av for a ' r^ften is to' K: f^wjd h^:ty>t--o the 
H'luK-*' who. liTIrs. 

Sirailarlv ti^V lar^t tluer siHsPn^i s 
of the pa-^ui^n n^ed tu bt- !Hj>h up 
f^rainnu^ti* aKy \vv itlun ouc'> n 
t^oind. Tn'*^rr?.sp ih^: tiivj^iulnc th^^ 
^ivuckr ir*a4 '-Wh Ak t-rdu'of '.v^*rfn. 
supply ni'u->:-tnc^ part^, int^^pti-j 

the Hm* UOjI ui" UnoXiVVK >t>'-'3 

;t^; a v*-rb or :m,»%dj^cti' V. -ViJd \» i^lrai 
the ronu of thc^"C«a»ia<' ^vhat 

LuHnirt^o the Buntraiui Alkft 
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^is thinking about Ikhis article, l' 
noticedliow Grade's humor depenfls 
ih large part m heriailiire to supply- 
the missing parts which in ordinary^ 
conversation we all omit, trusting to 
our listeners to supply thcm^ It is* 
they, as muchT^ wc, who/should 
know their grammar— knp<V/it well\ 
enough to accept our incomplete 
statements which iievci;thelcss make 
ce'nplete «ensc. / 

Grade came bur^g in ,on 
George, who had been waiting Jong' 
for his dinijer, with the announce- 
ment tha-^ Dr.' Somebody-or-Other 
was coming over to help th^ [.Mor- 
tons (the Allen^s/nqghbors) with 
thdr marital troubles.;; Leaping right 
over JGracie's wbr^ls,',Geoige said to 
Gracie, "How a|>out getting ' di?i- 
ncr/* lleplied Gracie: ■ "Oh no, 
George," he's a . psyphiatrist not a 
took. He cpuldn'i; do that." f 

Gcacic?^ delightful! hunior consists* 
.in part of ignoi^g (i)ntextift^clues, 
of failing to putj two and t*o to-' 
^ gather as ^he listens to other people. 
The Xipkit of ah 'this is that both 
reading arid listening offer -a wealth 
of material for hplpin^ pupiW ob- 
.'serve the intricacies of language 
structure as it is both expressed* and 
implied. Were wc^o use language 
^ iess fekrfuUyT-fearful that our pupils 
will pick up bad-haW of speech an4 
writing-^and niorji disgemingly we 
would build a kinc^ qf understanding 
and interest in. language as a phcs.- 
• nomenoil, which Woiilcl-makc much 
' simpler the^task teabhing various. 

social conformitieSjin tjhe use of lan- 
. guage. Ggmformity for confd^ 
_9W.n sakebwlifficulf pill to swallow- 



Conformity |or valid reasons, ap- 
plied to matters .one understands,^ is 
ihoie readily accepted. 

These-^are but some of the more 
obvipiis language factors involved- in 
thcinterpretation of meaning as they 
arA siuggcsted by one's own qnder- 
^ stamUa^f modem linguistics. From 
the fiitJd of semantics come lother 
lafigua^^e factors easily. incorpoWed- 
in our \ teaching of . reading ancT in 
the stucty of literature. One of these 
has 'been previously mentionqd hi . 
connection 'with one of the passages^ 
from Rainbow orl the Road} tjie 
concept of connotation. The differ- 
ence between the denotation and 
connotation of words is an important 
language factor, appropriately taught 
functionally at all grade, levek.. Rec- 
ognition of the difference between 
what a word says and 'what it means 
• in its ' totals context is a/ semantic 
"discipline, easily incorporated into 
vocabulary stu(Jy or \he interpreta- 
tion^ of literature. As pupils of all 
ages seek'the ftilt .meaning of a poem, 
response to its en^otional meaning is* 
as important as grasp of intellectual 
content,'^ and the a^ciation of words 
. is as important an item^ of content as 
is their progunciatiqn, spelling, and 

definition.__ X, 

Here again^ observation plays^^its 
Vdistinctive part, ,ai|d I can think of 
no materid more readily available 
tor this purpose than that found in 
advertising where the of , words ^ 
to affect judgnient ha/been devel- 
oped to such a high degree, »price 
pi^pils recognize the i^agic of words 
in themselves — eveiv in cruder and 
more 'vulgar- foW— the. way is 
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cleared for the^mdre subtle responses 
cUcitcd by llterati&t^T^ 
movement of >vords, their rich sug- 
gestivenessi sometimes by tfifck^toBal 
effects^ sometimes by their assod^ 
tions, are a vital factor in oHnmiuu^ 
cation, n6t confined to literature,'but 
used^daily by eyeryoinie to enhance or 
supplement meaning. ^ : * 

' There arc other language concepts 
to be intioduced to pufuls in thdr 
study of language, already familiar 
to teachers of literature: the cpncept 
of irony, innuendo, under* ana over- 
statement. These, too, are language 
phenomena to be fiist observed be- 
fore they am be understood/ And 
there are an increasing number of 
books retailing to fhe laymen oilier 
fasanating facte of semantics. New 
tests are on the market, too, dealing 

m. ' 



with these more subtle aspdcte of 
appreciation. . ' 

Ours is, indeed, a rich content fiefd, 
as well as a skill-isubject, and the 
rewards of expldring Uiat fidd to see 
/hat new knowledge can be put to 
usc^iiVthe dcvdopment^ language 
skill are^B^ny and varied. We need^ 
I tlpnk^ to Tt>^amine that field, .to 
see how ni(uch itlw^grpwn stace we 
ourselves were undergraduates, how 
it has\bom broadened and'dlc^ned 
our understanding of the wo^d^ 
which/V^ live: a worlds in whio; 
peopl^ Struggle desperately to under- 
stwi^ cmc another before it is too 
] Izm^^yfoAd in which the problems 
of/cornmiyiication are crucial and 
iifVplve Wctors^ that go fat beyond 
'^nventi^^nal corrtttnes^ and social 
. tonformit^. .- ~ ^ I 
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USB OF j:ONTEXTUAL CLUES / , ^ 

As ihHdren u;kI sucxcswe pa^aiiCs, ihey aie conlroaiccl b\'piol)leins of- 
rdaiing cadi j.,<bsa«e to ihoNC'anning befoie and alter tU and ol rcLiutit^ 
to an»articl?\»s a whole Here the reader considers Mith mattcns as the pni« 
po.se of the auihor. ]>assagcs thai precede and gi\e a setting K>„Lbe one 
currently nndcr conskleratior.. and c setting in tola ivjthin a ;book or^ 
an entire situation >duch h involved. ^ 

Context Aids in Reading 

THE VERBAL ^VOcds JatC fuU of 
context aids to. reading. Complc-* 
tio'ii-tcst writers have borne inadvett- 
cnt testimony to this fact with such 
itcra$'as: *'Mary and John went on a 
picnic and took pickles and olives. 
\tary ate the olives and John ate the 
_ — CssfntiaJly, what were 
the t&st' writers doing? They were 
' controlling the inforniation iri^^ii^ 
a way that all evidence kd to one 
* conclusion. Or, If they *found this . 
control difficult, they covered their 
track§ with multiple choices wljich^r 
ruled out all but their intention. 

Throughput the history' of the 
teaching of reading, many a teacher 
has saidj *Xook at the w^ord. Don't 
guess:'' But now, wc add, "See 
whether it m^kes* sense in the sen- 
tence." We rcu^gnr/.e that the good ' 
reader not onU obseryp words care- 
fully if necessary^ but also thinly of 
the relationfbip ;of„ those word§> to^ 
xeach Other aa?I to 'the sense, of the 
wliole, 'This second attribute of a 
good reader-is still an area of cpn- 
.sid^rabje Ignorance among us; hence 
this article1s\ progress report rather 
thjm thc ultimate^ 

The Reader's Purpose >ii ' * 
Noting Aids 

' ' An, obvious ' purpose forgoing 
interested in contextual aids jn read^. 
ing is tn determine the pieaning of a 



word whose seme, for oncvipasbirtSr 
another, presents a problem. (1): 
iPcrhaps the word is a complete 
stranger in form. We :can take the 
^iazy way out and* search for its 
identity through con^text rather than 
study it. For the beginning reader, 
' diis is not^si: the lazy way; it is the 
only having ahal>7;ed the 

word/Avc 'study the context to sec 
'wtether it makes sense as m have 
solved it, much as we Would cheV^ 
the answer to column addition h\ 
adding in the reverse direction, f?) 
- Perhaps the word i?strange in mc;?u- 
ing. A technical w'ord such as 
Orthoptera xloes the novi'cc little 
gc^d until the .context reveaU thr 
scope of its meaning. I .may "have 
'onaly/cd the word cojitcxt ^ind may 
have determined its meanini? fronr 
the X/atjn as jom l.ogether; but rmtil 
I have gauged wha^ the author con- 
cedes to the scope nnd naturf of 
context by his use of it, I am still far" 
from my objective of under^jtanding. 
(3) The word may be a familiar one, 
, like; bmuK used in one of it^^ le^s 
cominon senses. The writer speaks of 
band norms for a test./fhc reader 
accustomc^d to little German bands, 
r,ubber ^ands, rol^bcc bands, and 
Abdominal br^nds,^ ' is temporarily 
blockefi^ It IS onlySvben the author 
explains that band nopm'Virc norms 
\*which dcscrihf* a brolid area of scores 

0-1 l"'^ 
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rather than u single ^^corc. that the 
reader grasps tl^e analogv. (4) The 
word may be uwtci, Mt m the sense 
ordinarily denoted by it, but in a., 
connotativc sense. ''I fetJ at ho7nc 
here." The literal reader sufTers^a 
jok. The figurative reader gathens 
that the writer 15 experiencing the ^ 
sensations ai^sDciateci with his literal 
■^homer^ltjiough he may actually be 
faij^from it iixlT^hysicaJ^ise'. 

But tte context proWenTTs-a^?^ 
confined to the matter of the identity 
of sinde words in a mazfe of verbal 
patterns. It embraces ihk f#^ity of ^ 
larger units, aich as phrai?es and sen- 
tencesv''{l; An author writes, 
ultimate ch.u'arlet* of ^perceptual 
objects is t^uU they are Ari^^totelian. 
pcr\*asive ridjecti\ei^ j\hich ai^e the- 
controls of :,ingj:e.<sionr" I nia^ know 
the. meiuii&g of c^ch word ^\ this 
^passage; indecii, I may undei>t nid 
completely ;the- seiltcncG 5tructiir<^ 
and the relaHonship?^?;© cflected. Yet; 
without a 'feVealini?, context^ (or a- 
philosophical background which sub- 
iJtituteis for present verbal context), 
the passage is^'mambo* jun>bo» (2), 
^(Kain, 'an author may writi*; "This • 
a nice point."^' The meaning (5f this 
Kcntenre pivot^ upon the selection of 
meaning for the \y<ir(l «/re. But the 
wbfjle meaning is una>Aermi\ied;until 
the c:ontC3?!t around \ie sentence 
indicates the propc?* ch(^e. 

How Far for AW? ■ * ^ , . 

How far must the reader tn'^vcl for 
aid to the meaning of- the material 
he is reading? Perhaps the phrase or 
sentence he is reading will clarify his 
• problem. Perhaps the p<>pagrapl^ or 



puragnphs before; ' or after the 
troubJe-s|x>t^ wiiKbe required. The 
>.hacle o£' mourning in a word may 
hinge upon the tone aiid subf^ct 
mutter of a whole c]^i.^pter or book. 
An ad3ecti\x applied to a political 
figure may be interpreted sometimes* 
simply by a reniinder^(jf tlVe tone and 
■ slant of the in?Nca^ine in whiofi it is 
printed. Meaning to, be attached to 
a word, or statement* may soijjetimc^ 
be- weigi\ed by the level of fh 
icito. which it is directed-' the 
,expected mlin'6?u..,^echicat^ sophis- 
tication^ and teOhnlcaH^'ickgK 
of the rcaVw^ The reader nxa^Thrn^H^u^ 
t6*reson to" *much ISrgcr conte: > 
than the page on Avhich he is h auling 
—-other boo^s he has read, exper- 
' iehces he has Beard or j^een or lived < 
In fact, the absejic^'of expcrk^nces to* 
bring 'to the page may renciiT the 
immediate contextual aids useless to 
inm. ' . • " V 

What Must On§ Note? * 

t * 

'What arc the context aids to read- 

jfttc? If the pictorial illustrations are 
a i?cccss'ary part of the text, certainly 

^they must be considered contextual 
aids. Th'cn dierc arc verbal clues 
representing^ various kinds of idea 
relationships to the unknown word 
or exprei;<>ion* In the .sentence. !*He 
is a ....... . J* tJiere is no^^uch clucj 

The missing word, for all- ye k;iow,^ 
may -be a cofnplimejnt or a damna- 
tion. But ^ther isitntence?^ giv<^ one or 

. more clues of distirirt t\|pts. Usually 
clues come in {combinations rather 
than singly. ^ ' 

The experience clue diWs ^ipon 
th(^ reader'? life expenence^A'pair 
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Use /)f Contextu/\l Clues 



of crows- cawed ' rawcQUj/y." "He 
^jcmoved the watch with the deftness^ 
of.a pickpocket/' liifc tells the reader 
about the.haijh voice of the crOW 
and' tlie skill of the pickpocl^j^"! 
, bought *brcad^ butter, avoZndpSy and 
oranges at thc-gVocery " A chi\d ^(ho 
/docs not know avocados, but knows 
the grcpery and other fjoods, classifies 

• avocados as food. . ^ 

The comparison or tootrast clue, 
uses' the reader's knowledge of one. 
.word to provide comparison or con- 
trast with an unknown word. **Ed^ 
was talkative • while ^ill remained 

-Miciturn'' The ^sentence stcuctujc ' 
provides* st parallelism and conjtraist, 
aM the. reader merely thlnlcs^the 

. opposite of ^fl/Ara^iW, Knovt'ledge pf 
scntei:ice. structure should help hcre^^; 
' The synonym clW occurs when 
the sentence c^Us for a repetition of 
the same ^word, arid a syftonyni ia- 

* stead' is gi^;en. "He had never been 
so gay.. He wjis simply, buayatlts^' 
''Bill w^s eager to know the outcortic* 
"Ed^^oo, was odious" 

Th^^^pmary'cli^^ 
th^ strangJ^^^c«4^is a summary of 
several ideWthat liave^cen, or.arc 
to be, f rcsenteH; "The T^omwas 
completely disheveled. Chairs w& 
overturned. APiHows .were thrown 
helter-skelter. Tarts ©f the newspaper 
lay' about the floor." The Retails of 
the description lead the reader to a 
generalisation^ "mess," which gives 
-him the intent ol'dtshft^tled^'^ 

Tht strange wofff^^y b^ a re- 
flection of a mood dr situation. "Tht 
day was dull. Clouds hung low and 
black overhead. The air was oppres- 
sive. This dreary landscape . cast a 
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spell otyMelancholy over him.'^^The 
reader/nas to ask himself what feeling - 
tlie dullness, the blackness^yAc' op- ^ 
pr^iveness, the dreariness give him..- 
^Hcr brothbrs started^^off without 
her, Mildred ran%fter them. *Bul ; 
.you were .goirjg^ to 'take me/ she * 
^^roi^rf€«'*'*/<t)testB'implied by tjie 
Situation./* - ^ . * 
I definition- due is one in whioh 
die^^^ngc \vord is defined^ in the 
' '^rroundln^ pofiFcxt "The land was 
^dry and sandy* Jt was, in fact, a 

de^rphctr- * 

The clue;of familiar exprea^on cr 
.language experience rcquirei for its 
discovery a reader who Ij^deyel- 
op!pd a familiarity Vith certain com- ^ 
mon* languaf^e patterns!; At \the end 
of a.fifet encounter, a smile ^i\d ^/Fm 
happy to have made your acquain- 
tance'* have meaning even the 
foreigner* J'^As jamsHed as a bear'* 
and "Have a. Jolly Cljristmas'\ arc 
* strained but porfectly * understand- 
able dodges of the familiar huimy 
and m^rry. Th? ' understanding \of 
slalig^*dq)€|iti^ -deal up^ff'^ 

situation an^v^ommon expression^ 
The person is ^j^led and- says,. "J[ 
don't dig ypu." 'xhe situation and 
the common* expression, "I don't\ 
istand yoV^^re the clues. Al 
personlloc^ortiething utterly prc/1 
dictable, consctvative, and unijpagi- \ 
native. "What a -squ^tS^j^ someone, 
sa^s. The use*6f slang is acShvqiient 
-^^way^f-giidng thclistencr or rea£ 
^all the woSSaf interpretation, of 
finding clues. ^ 

.The clues just described apply as 
well to phrases, sentences anu larger 
units of com|>osition as to single 



, Avords.'Whcnrin a prcprimcr story, 
Mother says, "Here we arel^hc is 
not mcrcl)^ stating . the obvious, 
^Having: gone with her children to the 
airport to^jetrieve Father, sh!^ is, in 
.essence, saying, "We'jjc all together 
again. I've got my mah back."' The 
depth of *mcanmg in the statement 
"Here we art!" is to" be 'discovered 
by analysis^of the human situation 
surrounding v those wqrds. Again, 
"somcDody has to stay here and nrjlnd 
the camp" This may be a mere 
statement of fact, a complaint, or an 
expression of peiSonal responsibility 
or personal siacrifice. It m^ be said 
irohicall)^ Thcte arc many piddle" 
interpi^tations: Only the situation 
surrounding the words will tdl. . 
. Jilit clues mentioned above may 
be considered clues, ^Tlicrc a(rc« 
'in addition, #pr^i^n^a/ion clucs^ Dr. 
C. C. Fries of the University df 
Michigan, by use of such scnteucor 
^aV "The igglc^gglcd the ugglc,*' has. 
ymadc'us aware of the importance of^ 

^the order of words .to the structure 
of our language and our ipeaning* 
■ By the very ]>psition of wqrds iit 
die ^Sfc^tcncc, the 'functions of" the 
^woVds and, to this extent, their 
meanings are. suggested. The ability 

' of a re^cjej^o decide the identity of 
referent' wds {his, who, them, etc. ) 
is partly^uc to his knowledge of. 

"sentence structure. **The owncr^pf 

A-^the kennel who has won many 
prizes,"' "The owner of the* ki^nnel, 
a;Ao*has won many prizes," and 
"The owner of the kennel tK(^t has 

^ won many pHzes" may mean two or 
three different things. The kind tl 
referent word, its position, and .the 



\meaning of punctuatfon must be 
\ak«n into account.. 
\ FaragrSplMng is another kin5 of 
'l*cscntation clue. If the new topic is 
given a new paragraph irf a series of 
paragraphs related topics, itipay 
>d suppos^ that the new topic is of 
cq^ial, importance ai i one o| the ^ 
.series. If, |^%v*itfiin a descriptive pas-- 
sake, something is' left unmentioncd,/^ 
it /may be deduced that perhaps the 
' strange \vord or expression is the 
missirtg'Mhk. The fact that .th/ 
/paragraph or larger unit is prganizecK 
logically or chronologically suggests 
. meanings- The reader, thinking 
\"Thesc are- ideas* of location 
[ (function; appearance)," is helped . 
to identify the strange idea/. Knaw- 
ledge of irvtcmar paragraph struc- 
ture, too, ^ helps him to know what 
contribution the strange word is 
supposed to be making. 

' General organization may imply 
nieaning that is not given in so 
^ many .words anywhere in the com- 
position.* The fact that John Gun- 
thcr^s Inside Asia started with Japafn^ 
meant something special when the 
book was written, xlurinfe the years 
/of Japanese expansion in (he Orient. 
• If the reader 'docs not note this, 
! the contributbn of organization 4o . 
'meaning' IS lost.' 

Titles, sectioned and r mars^nal * 
headings, footnotei, and mechanical 
, aids such as punctuation and capital- ^ 
' ization may be additional presentar 
tion.clucs^to the res^cr^^ 



* * * ** * 
When one contemplates all of the 

remaricable variety of clues. to mean*. 



ing Which liirk on every page of deriving meaping withoutus. We 
pAit, one windets^why a^yphe has' had thbught that kepn inter«t Wd, 

troublett&ding for tneaining. Yet. *»«P*,'»:*=°^P;i^ 

r;wichhasnothmr^^ flattering^ . Tb a sM dcgicc the«,Uungs art 

. to say about theatoty of Americans true. But, hkc «v?7 other^dmg 

to t«id with breadth and depth, or- AiU' th?*, has 1^ "^^t^' 
even Wcuracy,.of compreheasiDn/,^awarmespand i^of c^texjualaids , 

S^y^us c2« sound the wol^M be* effected by direct teijAmg 

say them, anrf read them "with ex- and continuous ?^ 

pitasion," but are stiU unaWare of techniques havfc not b«^ tearoea 

Erf theductomeanteg. because w/ did t»ot .knbw'%eU 

. Oneoftheinter^gobservatiohs enough what they wire or how to. 

made m eariy'research in contextual teach them. Until we begin to define 

aids to reading .was the fact that this area of learning and to make it. 

' bright children seemed m paitic- a part of a contiu«ou8 developn^enUl 

ulariV mofe able than the less well program, until.we begin tw^ch the 
endowed to profit by.the«&. The* techniques as weU as jequire Aeir 

• presence 6f better brains was no uap^ thie whok nuitter of comprehe?- 

afiurance of greater arwartness. We sito must floynAlr. For tlus reason 

had erroneously assumed ttoit, giVen it is very gratifjfing tlwt.THa R?ai>- 
th«5 words and. the sounds, children . ?no TEACHfM offer? the articles that 

'.would^stumble upon techniques, of |ollow ia this issue. 
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Context CluM in PrimcNry Rooding 

Sister Mariam, O.P.* 



THE msT ORADKRS imc retutii* 
ing from a trip to the bakery. 
One of the foOith graden nM the 
sbc-yearK>idft'iiiade the door of the 
school. "What did you see whim you 
V^t to Colonial?** he asked« 

^*LqU of ilour and they mix it ivith 
yeast." ^oir they baked it they 
put it in a hot nxwi . . . »"'**riig con- 
veyors . . . "It takes a lot of people 
to make a loaf of breadl^ 
This teacher had obnously guided 



difficuhy beoiuse the gap had ^been 
bridged h^wcen their experience 
> and the'printed word. 
We wcntVp d)e bakery. 
Wesaw the men Vmkii|^. 
' We saw bags of fknik 
We saw the dough rise. ^ 
Soon the dou^ went into the oven. 
It was reo^Jbread. ' r 

The sik-)^ear<dds eanly cauglit the^ 
riiythni of'the new words and ideas» 
for th^ had experienced the whde 
hcr^dren in this esqierience. They stoiy tfienMlves. Thus th^ effective 
had been directed *^ what they teacher of reading provides a back- 
would see. The results were sdf- groimd for devdopihg tbe use of 
oident Careful pre-planning had context dues. ^ * ^ 
pand dividends. Tlie chil4^ were ^ 'Beotose we want ^children's free, 
filled with' die experience and wanted and ^>uat«MMousiQ(pre8rioa'as they 
to tdl about it. ' — r^^lhe proc^ure described above 

The teacho-'s job wai not done, * w^uld seemjto be a sure way to hy; 
howcW!.Th^ children '^vould be^ a foundation for just such exprnnon 
^ven time to make pictures <tf what in the primary grades. We idults are 
they saw; sh^ would send them home continuoudy re(|uir^ to userexper- 
'With the wish to tell their parents all . ietfce clues to unlock meaning, and 
about .it; but the b$st*time of all to unlock Words. ^V^e do not divord^' 
would be the n)omiog of the follow- ^meaning frdm reading, iio Qiatt^^oh. 
ing . day when they (teacher with what Wei we work. We ccmsden- . 



brush Ren and pa4>er, the children 
eager ^o contribute ideas) wouM 
pool thdr thoughts about* thjrir trip 
to the >akery. Followed Utqual 
Everyone, including Johimy,^was 
readiiig; and that specific skill called 
''Guc4i*' l»y some» but more properly 
called -**Cont*xt -Clues;" was bdng 
givenia chance to function.. As' the* 



Bously strive^ ky^solid foundalJpn 
for thii skill in the"prini)ary.|3qad^g 
program* . - ;t'^ ' „ ' ^ 
• The chil4^j^'steps before 'the 
teacher and td>' hef iho(^\%jD^ 
baby brothiT j|t J yr h otBfe':»^'c^ 
ligh^ when later in the day; 4fe 
dhibovers' in ^ jqtot on the buUetui' 
board or chalk board this stocy (on 



childiW tead the chart story of their - the actual chart each i^tence began 
vary dwii trip, tl^y-experiebced no . a^Biie): **K;|renhasan^baby 

*^rht nei4\ng TeMch\ji, (April 19S8>' , 2)0:254. ' .-^ ' ' *^ ^ \ 
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brolhen Korea's molhcr is happy* 
Karen's father is happy. Karen is 
happy 400/* Before ihe day is over 
many wiU have unlocked brother 
and happy because Karen has told 
them what happened 
Actually, wnat the teacher i^ doing 



that context clues arc one of the most 
important ke>^^ in unlocking words* 
It very often hai^pens in the reading 
situalicm, however, th^t a two-fdd 
jo^ muk be done by the child : *( I ) 
He may need to unlock a word with 
more than one^meaning, and often 



heit'is helping ^ch child to learn the with more than <me pibnunciati<»n* 
satisfaction that comes to^ an inde- (2 ) Often meaning and scanetimcs ^ 
pendent reader^ th«-pevson who can'^ prpnundation, hufjf^ be determined/ 




use alf available clues to bdp hunsdf 
read with ease and uiiderst^ithding* 
Teachers generally are advised tp 
follow a series of steps in teaching 
beginning readers to recognize words 
and to read for meaning* Context^ 
difes merit a prominent pTace in this 
;otal reading picl^rc* Going hand in 
hand wuh dcpericnce, ^thc^• help 
make! functional reading po^blc* 

Second gniders plan a flower 
show* They outline their plans, and 
committee work is clone. Flowers 
made of paper, metal, c^fdboard, 
and scraps of fdpJ^-THe chilciren 
conMnict a^^^op'^^oards ol* wooden 
boxd^Aifa open the shop for busi- 
A story is written ^by an •ndi* 
vidual or plinned by the group) and 



frcxn the conlext^Thus, using context 
clues becomes a circular proccK.>r-- 
the meaning derived f rom>cx{^ricncc 
aids in unlocking ^'ords in context, 
and the contextacte as a background 
and stimulus for unlocking meaning, 
understanding, and pronunciation* 




• Whs^t kind ofjj^icemcan a 
kihdergartcp^tc^eHa^ give hcrxhil- 
dr^a^-^that^will pave the way ior 
usirTg context dues as an* aid in 
¥primar)^reading? The teacher of the 
Very young child is aware of the 
of setting the 



miportance of settmg the proper 
atmo^here for a readiness program 
that will give her children a feeling 
of security as they move ipto the 
each child, profits* ^The vocabulary dtydqNnetktal reading* program in 
of the story {names of flowers, fdans - the next grade* Her language arts 



of the "\vhat** and "how" of the con- 
jstructibn of the. shop J urill not 
/present^^ reading hurdle* The diil- 
dren will bring experience ^ well as 



period' wil> be alive* Sinc^she will 
aim to bring five-yeaf-olds and sto- 
ries together, she will retdl the same 
story oftoi so they can join in the 



skill to the printed, story* They vnll refrain* Children easly catch the lilt 
use the meantngfut context to infer and the rhythm in "B^ore you 
the meaning and pronunciation of wink an eyelash, Jack, Kad^Lack, 



unknown words, 

Basic to the use of context clues is 
the 'important general concept tfiat 
reading is a meaningful process* It is 
said -with a^at deal of assurance 



A 
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Maclc, Nack, Ouack, Pi(ck, and 
Quack fdl into line, just as they had 
been tau^t. Mrs* Mallard led the ^ 
way into the water and they swam 
behind her to the oppo»te.bank*'> 
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Robert McClosI^yf has created a 
story for children to^absorb. M)t.only 
the pictures, ) but tha words them- 
' ; selvi^ ask for **read it again." Each 
--rereading or retelling with the pic- 
tures will find tfie audience becoming 
• more a part pf 'the telling. It is not 
- uncommon for kindergarteners in 
the refeUing of the ^tory to a younger 
brother or aster to Ix;. heard to say: 
"Mrs. Mallard had.tp sit on the fggs 
to keep them warm. She moved off 
the' nest only io get a drink of water, 
. . of to have her lunch, or to count her 

cgg.<^ aud make sure they V^er 
• all there." \ 

\Yhat is happening to thi&^ry- 
teller? He is imitating ^ te^heV, 
that is true, but more than tliat,jic is, 
building within himself, quite Imcbn- 
sciously, the , ability to "talk along^* 
flueVitly and with expression. He will 
have a firm cSnviction that this is .a , 
good book to read for himself later 
on because he knows (f|om hearing) 
. so man^ of the good parts already/ 

»' Story Atmosphere Is' Stimuliilll^ 

Experience with tooks at- the prc- 
, reading level will greatly facilitate 
the learning of- first graders when 
they approach thd^rintcd *symboL 
The wise first-grade teacher will 
buil^on the program already begun 
in the kiftdergartcn. On a day early 
in the fall she will gather tht young-, 
st^ in story fashprfand begin to tell 
a familiar talc. It may be on'e told to 



the class last year, or one 



and of course >na one ever outgrows 
Billy Goats' Gruff or Red Riding 
Hood, SliCTiiay begin the slory her- 
self, and then ^cn the third tiger is . 
ready to "eat you up," Jet Tony.te}l^ ' 
what offering -Sambo made to aVcrt 
the threat- Nothing is lost in the 
break in the story, and^much is 
gained; children are using context * 
(at the auditory level) to supply 
clues for th€T^t of the,story. When 
this ^ill is transferred to the. actual 
•reading situation, it ^ will not b^ ^- 
u^iknown for thcgj to anticipatci^^ 
outcomes, or ^tcy^redict * what *the 
of a story will'be. (TsTqtice 
the use ^^mtidj^ate a^i-predift ih 
'exchange for guess::^ 

This technique is not rcse?Ved^i& 
famili^ stones. I^tt in comf6rta]U 
circle fashion and bi^;ui a story your- 
self. Turn to^a child next to^ou anpl 
ask hipi to sometl^ing to the/ 
storyi^Then hayc turns t?ikcn around 
the circle^It'shoulS go sofhcthing^ 
like AfefV ' C:* ^ V ' 

Th^ teacher^ starts:^ "Tom and 
Tihi^wtere twin bc^ys who-lived on a 
farm. 6ne morning they^woke up to 
see their pet . • ; .^\)dnie-adds:,^\ : • 
, lamb rua .out of the bmti in 'a, big 
hurry/* NowJ^ is^lta/^s • ^'The^ . 
twins heard a funny noise as if one / 
other animal was hurt*'^ La%ry cdmes 
"to the rescue with: "The only, thmg 
*for the twin$ to do was to rush to the 
bam and see what was,the matter. 
T% sur^ were scaied/^;,*' 5^ * 7 
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oL-tifoi-^ The six«ycar-olds are tajking along 



perennial favorites. UackSarpho or with their id^cas^-ahd the context .to 
The Three Xittle Pigs .can *be used, gwidq thcnv^Thc.grounijiiork for the 

— ^ ' • ' ideas was.laid> tffe teacher gave them 

im opportunity to use the ideas Jn 



- •From Robert McDosky, Afaike Way io\ Duck 
lings, published by Vtking. 
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context thus bridgipg another gap 
between cxpcnence4md the learmng. 
skill'We wsmt for chUdrcn. 

Just a question^ "How do you 
. thinf th» stonr ^wiE begin?'- asked 
Visiter the-ijUe hook hasbecn told» 
jMrm evcdce»tfuri^ 
.^^^tKHir aiildren to do.^c ImA 
7$cr« toWe tins f oui^^ 
. when iheyy^ad^g^^ in a primer, 

diey^ >ri4 bg < ^i'niUitg*&d^^ 
^auAor. Wat^ youi9fdf.as«^ 
' ^ rcadci*. Do you rcsich for a dicdonaiy 
^cach time you meet, aii. unfamiliar 
word in the nioming neis^per ^ in 
a jipagazuier Or do you unlock the 
wonffrom tliciway^ ni^cs aen^ in 
thcartidc? ' * 

Afford ^chndreii the oppoctuiuty 
to choose from two en* llunce wo»li 
the cmc^ tiat wH bcst<«cuit the con- 
. text. Sldll hi disqnminktinglbctween 
i^ords is an aid to r^din^ at any 
level-/ For' variety in motivatiifi? 
ipak<j a chart widi a mother luui- 
garoo and her bsmy..Ih Jthe pouch 
• of the mcither kanganx> place a sen^' 
^*l^c^ that has a word.misang. Ask 
r the chil4 to read the sentence and 
chbgiK f^mi the^samaHcr kangaroo's 
paw Qie:word thatbest^makcs sense 
in the\9enten^ * * * , 

Wortbt ^ 

Second and third graders find 
satisfaction u\ discovering multiple' 
* meanings for the saqpe word. The 
chaifpMig book Spatkel and S/nn,hY 
and Paul kaitd»* can g^e'a 
dmng this* Use the caption^ 
are pvonls for?' for die 

'Pubtiilicd by Hi^mrt Brace •nd'Ciw 




•Springboard. "What are words? 
Words are how what you thinks in* 
^de cofnes qut^^d to rcmem-^ 
bcr what you mi^t forget about/' 

liicn let the children go ahead^ 
to discov^: .**Watdi" ^'t Karen 
means wsuting forher Daady; while 
^^witch*? for Robbie is the birthday 
^ from Grandpav *^ink" means 
yAiBt a b^t does in dangfenxis water 
to third-grade Michad;,while to Ann 
it i^ a {dace to wash dishes. Butch 
pidurci '^arn'* on a ikdl's head; 
.and^^^ Jiears "hom" ^ jien her, 
.brother practu»-hisinstruinent.;^ 

Or^^use this quotaticm from the 
same book: **Sometime$ one word^ 
\sounds tfie same as another, like hair 
andharcoriMH^andpare-"*Itisnot * 
difficult to^seethe possilnlities in these 
few words when used by a stmiula- 
ting teacher. TUs meeting of words 
in context and appljing experience 
to the synibob to unlock the new 
wbrd is a fascinating excrdse. 
- The te?cher ol primary duldrcn' 
.who motivates her readUng by the 
fallowing types of ^situations is de- 
veloping an awareness of context 
clues in her children. *TIus is a 
slory about a pet the duldren found^.^ 
on their way to school. He was ar 
small aiiimal with a buAy tail. Since 
^e likes to eat nuts, we know he is a 

— Exerdses like this *can 

be used as independent work during 
the day. It is gDod to have a supply 
of riirdles tucked in an envdbpe on 
die "choos^ tabic. Labd tjie en- . 
vdope "What Am ir^Anotiier 
exercise to promote* awareness of 
context clues would 'be typed^ sen- 
^ tenc« with one word misring. Give 
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the child a choice of two w^^ aild 
kt hun write the scntoicc; putting 
in the connect wonL Senti^^jr may 
^ iDustratcd to dfer vamty. 

' What are we trying to do for chii* 
dren? Through wdl structured pro- 
grams of ' reading instnictioa we 
asBist the chfld in using the vital' 
contcjct due in unlqddng words. We 
hnh use- die skill comfortably, 
b^inning with stones, ix>ok3^ 'and 
^ actual activities that i»xxnote*g]rowth 
' in understanding and n^eaning. 'We 



start' at a pre-readtng-*]iBvd and 
continue until. he feek thiat security 
Ibat comes with succ<» in a task. In 
this dinoate of ''reading for mean- 
ing,*' ''meaningful aj^kroacbes/' 
"uoileistandipg of reading,** etc, 
JchHdren.leam to reui for ineaniiig. ' 
They will be pilrposeful readers: 
the gap win have been bridged be- 
twcea thdr experunce and thein 
readii^ skilL llicy will^have one 
more tool to aid ihem jji discoverii^ 
the wonder of w<»ds ahdli^eas. 




Use or Contextual Clues 



he Larger Co|itext: Setting 

Lot* LaBkaxt* 



T>HE. uttle book began with an 
account of x^short motor trip Jo 
Eton. The readers kijcw how to find- 
the meaning of a wo^ from context, 
jLTid so gues«d that the "petroF* 
^vhich" was put into the car and 
measured In gallons must be gasoline. 
But though they could read aloiid as 
though they i^nderstood, and though 
inyiividua] words werc^lcar, they 
,stpl were vague about what was 
^mng on. The teacher began to ask 
about the scene. Where was it laid? 
Wheif? ilie rcaders^did not know. 
There was mention of a war. But, 
they affirmed/ the author did not tell 
them what war, or time, or place. 

A little analy^ cleared things up. 
*Tctror* was a hint that the country, 
was England rathcr than the United 
States: Since moderately prosperous 
people did not have cto in Oie days 
of World War I, Ae conffiSNffoing 
oii was probably World Wart II- 
There had evidently not as yet been 
great destruction, and the time must 
therefore be aboqt 1940; Without 
too much difficulty here was the 
answer: England, near London, 
1940. Interpretation in this case was 
fairly easy to work out,^ut the more 
basic question was why these young- 
sters, reading rclatiVyy easy mate- 
rials, had not learned --how they 
could independently use resources in 
the text as a whole to find time and 
place. For just as we derive a word's 
meaning from those *othc^ words 
•r//c Hvatrmfr rvuclwr, ll, (April Hr;8) .231- 



whidi surround it, so we must be' 
. able to determine setting. Often even 
the very literal meaning of a selitcnce 
depends on ttic scene. ' • 

T3mc and place must' usually be 
derived from context. -Once dis# 
covered, hoWever, they themselves 

" form a larger context, a setting in 
^which action^ the characters jof the 
actors^ and the final meaning are to 
be understood. For example,' "to go 

" t> y train'' to Cal ifornia in days of j^c 
piairie schooner does noi mean the 
same as "to go by train" today. The ^ 
cues in the story set in England prob- 
ably seem obvious to yoUj^thc present 
reader. The-^adolesccnts concerned, 
howeverywerc confused, and obvi- 
ousI)r ccvid not understand events 

^ until jthe mting was clear.* 

Perhaps a word should be said , 
here about the diff^rendes between 
the familiar screen story and the 
written tale. The sentence, **He 
came riding up to tjje village store,'^ 
.leaves tq the reader the costume of 
the rider, ^hcjtypex)f^rbad (a dusty 
trail? wide paV6d avemie?), the 

" height j^nd building material of the 
**sCor^7*^nd so-iortbwThc movie J 
furnishes all of these. There is no 
doubt ^hat the 'picture puts much less 
burden on the* watcher than the 
written narrative docs on its reader. 
For this reauson, the problem of con- 
text in the larger sense of setting may . 
need more careful teaching today * 
than in a pr€;vious generation. 



• /flow can tfte reader find h?s lojc:i?- Unite'd States today, another in 1 750 - 
tion in space and time? Spmcjof the Europe.^ Or-he came in a wagon, 
simplest tales, of course,^ begin Iby or by train. H the HUjtcr, the type of ^ ^ . 
'saying^ "It was in a little yiUage on [ ^railipid carriage- may be a hint A 
the coast of Norway in the year piahclqr large] pc;ean liner points to 
1244.*' This far-from-subtle method riitjdfcm times. ' ' ' \ v 
IS usfed in books for the very ybjung, Trarisp6rtiition is, ^however, ^ 
or for the less aTile, but rarely for the. better clue fc%the past hundred tfian 
older r&dcr. . Even young readers for eariier years* A man m^t, in- 
can,:however, learft what the sighak ^ defcd, travel by horse iaancidit Italy, i^ 
are. might consider sonic oif them - qr until 1900 in EngWd/ 6r in the 
heic, \ ' \ ' \ ^ "\ 'early United States^ ^th similar 

Hints aslb'^ date and place-often \« speed and with similar ftequcncyt - 
go together. Mention of Richard I \ Tramportatiori* is only a rough sign, ^ 
of Epgland furnishes time, a|^ pos- rand this may be discussed by your . 
sibly plapc, ,thodgh he was a winder- class. "I knovv,*! saicl ^a poy,^ "that^V^' 
ingman and might appear iA many, this story Happened after 1790 be- . 

' plabcs on the Continent^ Rifchard cause the people were on a steam-, 
represents one kind of cue, however, • sliip; but I don't know' hoiv mucfi' ^ 
the faiftous name JAri interesting dis^ ^ after" , : . 

cui^ion. will frequently occur when * Buildings furnish clues* An Anjcr- 
onc asks the .siiopk question, *^What ican house with a hyge kitchen where 
famous persons arc^ mentioned in , cooking goes on at a fireplace pjiob- • 
your latest-read bow?"\ We often ably indicates a setting of a bundred 

It make the point that reading fiction :or more years ago.* Is thcr^a great • 

^ is one method fop enriching history* hall, typical of feudal Europe? A 
It is of questionable value, howeycis stone castle? A sod house? A log 
unless the story gets placed in tiic/ c'abin?^ What of the surroundings? 
strcjun of ewnts. Youngsters arc Are there primeval forests, city 
easily interested in using great names streets, countiy lanes? Young readers 
^ clues, associating them wi^ dates will find ' attention to all of these 
and cvcnts.'Famous namesarc there- clues more interesting when thfsy see 
fore one contextual device* - that the details of the setting arc 

. A second set of du« to time and meaningful. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

place is found in means for transpor- Another interesting set of. clues Vi 
tation. How. did* the characters clothing: the cloak, the full skirt, the 
travel? Not infrequently someone tbga, the jerkin, armour, uniform* 
arriving or departing appears in the Furniture is also a clue: the sofa- or 
. cariy pages of a book. How did he * the couch or davenport, the great 
come? By horse? If so, is the saddle .curfaini?d bed or the closet forsleep- 
sincntioned? Perhaps he was carried ing, the mat, the hammock. So too 
in some sort ol basket of sedan; is fodd and its storage: the? kctdc of 
(•S^^rfan ; means onit thing in the gpuel on the jhcarth, the roast t)fmcat 
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on the ^it, baked/ com bread,, the . , 
fo^al dinner, ^cs, wfld jjamci 
' home dried fruits^, o^ frozen foods. ^ 
Thcrcrarc the/deep wdl$, "cpld'' 
^mngs, cod cellan, refrigerators^ . 
Other^gns can be found in occupa- 
" tions and in class groups: students, 
serfe, pir^te^: Vkni^itei. {nlgrinis, ' 
sailws, fannen, factory wmifek 
llicrcareiMpi|iiars,pro8^ - 
^ boys, and gold-n^' men. OOicrc is , 
'^"^^^"tBc&nc-whei^^^ , 
only in their homes,;whte th<^ mis- 

^j Jrcaft wears kcj« on her bdlt, when ; 
womeh wwt in the fields. Thesc^ * 
activities ijticd to the particular 

. country furnish dues al^t/time. 
^ Owtaiirfy no' one*would suggest 

; giiong studentra list dF dues from 
which to determine setting, but ^at 

• * is not necessary. In the xntenmediat<^ 

' smd junior high school^ years indi- \ 
'yiduidized reading should be.abun^ 
dant. too dt^^ch book is 
fottowed by a * rcport^^^ a dull 

* •t>i^ce of "vm^g, a deterrent to read* 
• ^ ing itedf. Instead, much more profit- 

t able diseusrion can be built arpund 
the questionsgist suggested. 
. The fc^lcMvirk example was taken . , 
from an actu^l^la^^?0(^^ ^ 

A scvCTthrgrade Itj^^ dhccted 
each.youngstc^ in the grade group to 
bringi tb class' the book he was cur* ^ 
rcntly reading (or had jijst finished) . 
-Ttie^ignjpent was idade sevj^l 
days m^advancc to ^ assure the 
^ presence of a 6o3Hfor^each student. ^ 
When class opened, Ute^^cacher 
asked th^ »mple qucsticms: "Wficn^ 
did your story take glace? How do 
you know?**' Only about one-fourth ^ 
-of the class'Kad some idea. To her ' 



^rprise mbst sA the students' could 
answer no n^ore definitely than **nc^ 
long ago" or "a Iom^ tlmfe'^agb." 
De^ite these vague« r^^pon^es, the, 
readers had not ' coniplained of. 
Tailure to pnderstand nor of difficulty* 
of the iext,* thoufi^ some^had |aid ^ 
didr^booJcft VercnH very interest- ^ 
mg" Obwously, \jiany did:n9t w - 
pect to'have de&iite answers.^ Ques- 
tiixicd ccmcerning plaec^ equally . 
vague statdnents were, offered: 
'^scmiewheit on an ocean," "crfi a 
coast,"* "out west/* "on afarinj"^*in 
i^ordgp country!" ^ ^ , 

Hie teacher pointed out 'deariy 
Aat the vague ' answers were not^ 
enough^ that there was soifiething 
better. She gave cMie or two examfdes 
^nd then asked for i list of dues 
which^p dass could suggest from ^ 
ejqperiei^ce or imagination^ Of course 
the youngsters iisted^ many of the 
vesy items\nientioned previkmsly in 
this[Mq>er« . 
' llie next step was to ask'the young 
readers to turn to the first chap^ of 
their bodes for a littkt silent reading, 
and (hen to answer the question, 
"What irthc fin* due in your book?" 

answers aiid 'questions came in 
the reqxmses. ^methnes the young 
reader had recouise .to a dictionary, 
turning to the Inographical section or , 
to the general alph3ibetical luting./ 
Didkmario, df course, differ in ^ 
thd^'treatmefit of prwiinent names, 
and ^ is an important facf lor stu- 
dents to understand. Who was this 
great man at woman? What did he . 
IwifiA variety cif spedfic' duw^f ^ 
peiwMiSi /towns,^ customs, historic^ 
events — ^were nauhed. ^d noted on 



the board. In, answering the' qucs- 
ti(Mi8 of wlierc, readers dcw%ed' 
ccmsttderable pride. Names, of cities^ 
riyersy and mountains h^ped;- but ♦ 
students began to tojojr noting the 
more subtle hints; Aftef a few lesscms 
nheda» was finding througjiout^ 
book indications dt the setGng; The 
a)unt|7 school, tfacr unfenccd praii^ 
car the rough cabin now; appeared 
Mghificant; presently these seventh- 
grade yo^hgsters diacovered that they 
need not lunip all. picmccr life to* 
get^qv th^t diere was a cqnsiden^dc 
period of time between pioneer life 
' m Kentucky and piofteer Hfe in the 
Southwest. Many admitt^.to great 
vagueness as rtt^ just v^en mort 
westerns were set Some f€^^ dis- 
covdred anachnniisms in pooriy writ- 
ten bo(*s. Oife boy, repor&ig his 
opinion of a book,^ wrote: "Carc- 
iessly written/' Qtiestione i about hb . 
C(»nment, he reported: **The ^author 
never let you know jiist when or just 
where the story took place." Doubt- 
ing, the teachfcr examined the book 
;^oseI/ and concluded that the bo/ii 
judgment'^ sound. 

In reading foreign stories com- 
panitive forms of common names , 
often pnive interes^g and helpful: 
John, Ivan, Jean, Johaiine^^ Jan, 
Jon. A few fomgn names for ptaiccs 
—San, ^ Mons, Rio, Berg, Grad--^ 
may be helpful' tod add to ease in 
reading. 

' Not. until he has w<»ked with 
these problems of time and place 

, will the teacher learn how frequently 
they.are overlooked or misundet^ 

* stood. As was mentioned pfevioudy, 
we too frequently assume that ficdcm 



illuminates history, or that^history 
^v«j a backgttnmd for fictuMi. Unttt 
we fnake defuute attempt to show 
how these tie together, many^ of our 
young readers vUl qratinue to build 
up logic-tight bodies ctf csqpeiijaice. 

Understandiij/tbe rdation U set- 
ting to chariMctcrs the ^jroung 
reader a sense of con^mand over his 
material; he .can talk intdli^tly 
about his book, cm upderstancl bis 
characters. Sudi ufiflerstanding can 
be taught by tbeueacfier tramed in 
dther wt teachmg of English or the 
sodal sMie^ and is an appropriate 
aim '' of die conun^n leamic^ and 
core courses so frequently found zt^ 
the junior hi^ jlehool level. - An 
undetstanding of setting is^espedaUy 
needed for die hi^y mdi^ualized 
reading which sex and exaggerated 
growth diffti^ccs of diat age make 
almost imperative. Here is^a factor 
C(»nmon to all fiction and all biog- 
raphy — z time andr a place as 
background. 

Freqtiendy we arc aware. in the 
later high school levels, of inadec oate 
contrd of reading. The teacher who 
tries, in the senior high school years, 
to ducuss the' relation^ of ^character 
to setting is dten-baflfed. One might 
ask> whether the inadequacy of this^ 
older reader dp^ no^ all too often^ 
stem fnnn his inalMlity'to discover 
.accurately just what is the scene in 
whidi the character, operates, and 
whether he might read much; 
more understiandingly . if he had 
gleamed tlus simple method of dis- 
covering the larger omtext 

Two more points should be made. 
The fhst is that criticarreading, of 
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which wc talk so much, depchds 
upoji accuracy. The chilC whoTrcads, 
"They were gathered jn 
rancJi^ Jiousc/^ ^yutrt^ not know 
whether fh6 ranch house wa$ in 
Arizpna or lUihois, in 1800 or 188U, 
may setm to read intclligendy but 
does not. The youngster who knows 
only tKat his tale was "somewhere on 
the ocean,!* but cannot tell whether 
on the Atlantic, the Pacific, of the 
Indian dccan, is not reading driti- 
■ cally, even though he can d^nc 
every word in, the sentence he reads. 
Indeed, unless questicmed, he ofteq 
seems to understand his book becau§^ 
' in Jiis reports he quot^ uses vague 
terms, or actually ig^feies the full 
context Of course he can ofteh read 
, • orally . without ^jrcvealing his real 
Ignorance/ 
^Thc second point is that timt and 
are essentials in reporting any 




event, Tga..oftcirwc hear that "the 
Gl did this/' without distin- 
guishing betwe^ ah.En|B;fii^ act in 
1800, 19^0, or 1950,/Top many 
times a man is quoted' without qu^ 
tion^si^ to when and under what 
circumstances be spoke. 

This is not, therefore, a small , 
matter, this discovery of setting. The 
fotir-year-old may Jbe satisfied with 
"once upon a time" and a "far, far 
a-way place"; but the child who can*-' 
read* for himseU inust learn tb find 
that far away^pjace, and knov^^its 
;i^«=»4;ektion to the timc'.wfien once things 
^ were thus. For jiist as the word'' 
le shfve had one meaning in classical 
ill R)mM^;4tinl another in the ^United- . 
States in 1850, so an action or am 
event, told in a sentence, a p aya- 
graph, or a chapter, has its meaning ' 
colored by /its large context — the 



time ^and place of its occijrrehce. 
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\ Any'teacbdr interOstedjn developing |nipik' ability to conipidiend imist 
cdrtSider what diffi<Sultics the chlldVcn or yoiitli may cncQiinier. Then cap 
bc\i:>lanncd nieasuits to remove or; at least miti^te tht barriers to under- 
, stamling; In this section are considcredsuch barriers as the diversitybf 
^iVineVican English language, and the damaging effects of cultural dtjWiva- 
tionAUso the reader Vill fin^d many constructive su^^gestions^ibr .meqti^Tg 
the^iijimers. , , . . ' , ' ^ 

; .• ■ , ■ / ■ 

Dialect Barriers to Reading Comprehension ^ ^ . 

''■ ■ - . ■ 

. Kenneth ^\,Go<)i)MAN*' . v 

THE HYPOTHESIS p£ this paper is: The 
more divergence there is* between the 
dialect of the , learner knd the dialect 
of learning the more>difiicuIt will be the 
task of learning, to lead. 
Each of us- speaks a diilect'of English . 



distinct divergent dialect to ner*r standard 
in the centers of our great cities. 
' All spea^^^s, of a kn^ge are ethno- 
centric. TheyCrCjfard their own speech as- 
correct^ and all ^)thers as Incorrect. Teach-, 
ers '^niust avoid yieWing to their own 
distinguished from all other dialects by ife^ ethnocentrism. They must acceptlanguage 



somids, grammar^ vocabulary, and idioms 
TV dialect each child leams in the in- 
timacy of his* own home is his mpther 
tongue, his vital means of communication 
with the world. It is rooted in his sub-cul* 
ture.»Sdme dialfects.'may be more socially 
prestigeful but no dialect is more'eflFective 
than any pther for: the subrculture which 
uses it Rejecting a child's speech iA school 
is worse than, any other kind of rejectioft^ 
because it jeopardizes the. diild*i> means*" 
of self-expression and communication. 

Children have become so skilled' in the 
use of th^ir mother tongue, the native dia- 
lect, by the time they start school that 



in all its ;vanety. Teacher^ must also learn 
to distinguish language divergence which 
is based on Immaturity and that which is 
dialect based.. Qiildren's immaturity in 
language is inconsistent with the dialect 
they speak and is,on its way out of. their 
language.'-But dialect-based divergence is 
constantly being rein'^orced by the child's ^ 
parents, fdetids, and neighbor*. 

Teachers must abandon the search for 
a' -mythical nationar standard in^speedi 
an^ acce|)^;>t^e facC that there are several^ 
regional 'st4i(d&ds^ the speech of cultured 
^uscrs of tJip^^l^nguage in each region 
Teachers must al$<5 disabuse themsehes 



they judge what' is right and wrong in , • of all notions that the written language 



language by whether it fits' within the 
system of their own dialects. These dia- 
lects are not wlgarizations of standard 

' English but systematic language strains. 
The proems by which language is learned 
is the ' sine whether thp^ language is 
standard or divergent. , 

We use the" term divergent to, indicate 
a diVlect^that is' different from that ^hich 
the sdiool treats^ as standard. It is impor- 

j tant to avoid labeling dialects as better or 
worse 'than others. , 

Divergent language in an isolated rural 
community is more homogenous than that 



is a standard. No characteristic of written 
language, such as* spelling, can be used to 
decide what is correct in speech, written, 
language is only a graphic transcription 
of the language in its oral (otnu Language 
of children should be judged not on cor- 
rectn)jss but on the criteria of how effec- 
tiVje it is in meeting the child's expanding 
needs to communicate and express him- 
self. , . .V * 

In the classroom of the divergent spc^ 
er there are many \ariants of the l^ngu^ge^ 
There are the idiolects, or personal lan- 
guages, of the child aftd his classmates. 



ofjhe urb an "melting pot.** There is a Represented in their speech is tfie dialect 
divetsity of language snading cff from -of their parents aiid their speech com- 
^Readwg and Imjuhy, IHA Proceedhtgs, W, (10G5) , 2 10-2 12. ' ' 
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^ murtity^^e teadicr s own informal lan-^ 
guagc i;5 thcre^. Biit ttic teacher brings to 
the classroom a^tno^ fonnal version of 
the language: his vie^-ofhow the lan- 

] gfiiige should be spoken. th^rj^Jonr^ 
of die language exist in the books in^e 
rbomf In addition there is the artificial 
latmijge of th^Jj^l i^pading te)rts: This 
niuuijplicity of larigua^ cortpUcates the 
leammg. 

Two things are in.^^avor of Ae 
divergent learner in^c? classjoom. First, ^ • 
.all s^aJcers j)f^ialect of language have 
^he ability to underst^d, fairly well, .a 
range of dialects other than their own» 
partidilarly. if tt^esei^ dialuts art heard ' 
frequentlyrSecond,.the spelling of Amerir * 
can English is constant across^ dialects. 
^No lnatter how different words ;ire pro- 
nounced die spelling remains' the same. 
IFatA is spelled uz-aT/^b. It is not spelled 
wawshf wosh, ot nfirsbV 
^ Now let*s look at the specific areas of ^ 
language divergence whidi might cffxiscj. 
difficulties in learning to r^d. 

• , Phonemes are the significant sounds of 
the language. The stodc of phonemes for 
A^nerican dialects is })a$ically die same but 

» not ]ill dialects use all phonemes in thr 

* szmt settings'. A phoneme is not a single 
sound but a range of sounds which the 

' speaJcer considers, to be die same. The 
range of sounds in a given phoneme may \ 
*vary from one dialect to another. Homo- 
phones, Wfds ^hich sound ^ alike, also 
. vary. la my speech bin and been sound^ 
alikie. But in odier dialects bean and beeir: 
are alike, while in still odicrs Ben and 
, been ztt homophones. Phonics programs 
are based on getting dic learner to identify 
a sound in his speech widi a le^er which 
repjresQits it in written* language. Since die 
sounds of speech vary so from dialect to. 
dialect no pnonics program could ever be 
satisfactory for all dialects. If a phcmics 
program is not consistent widi the dialects 
of the learner it may confuse him more 
dian It helps! * 

{lecehdy some new reading programs 
have appwrcd, sudi as die^nitial Teacli- * 
ing Alphabet, which attempN^|l! rid'^of 
* nweris 



wh)di each letter always represent's die 
same sound. But to be consistent these 
^ust eidier beiirmly based on a single 
standard "dialcceroi^4icspelling must-vary 
for each dialect grouptliat^uscidie system. 
' Inflectional changes are change^nldie 
. worcb, usualjy dirough word endings, to^ 
pft)d«ce changes-in tense,, person or fimp- 
tion. pMcct^ dcrvagr in Uiis rcspect^fle 
see. me widilia inflectioSarendihg on see 
is graiqmatical in soinc dialects.TPy 'gwm- 
• matical I mean that diis^phqion^jngn is 
not a case of a sloppy speaker dropping t 
' word ending* It is systematic in all such 
instance? in the speaktjrV dialect. Altfer* 
*nate form§ of diesc word endings are not 
die same, in all dialects. I say fosts but 
odiers say post-es. < 
. The- syntax of language, die pattenu ' 
and rules of language sequence, varies 
somewhat among Amerian English dis- 
^ lecfe. Some dc/not use die present tense of 
to be in ^many utterances. Tliey may say, 
^Ishif^f He hom*e 'iit?^' fpr, example. Veri) 
forms and verb markers (auxiliaries) are 
among the gframmatital elements which^ 
"comrpohly vary. Some -spcji|cers inaylsSy' 
We n/as goin^ or / done //. These differ- 
ences, again, ace systematic 'end rooted in^ 
di^ diafc:t. The learning jproblems that 
rcsvi i can t be solved by spot corrections 
of individual wordi .i^^d instances. 

•Dialects vary also in Intonation, the.pat- 
^ei;is of stle^ and pitdt and ^ pause. Per- 
haps it is die intonation of a strange dia- 
lect whldi makes it hard to understand 



inconsistency by providing materials jtj> ulary diversity. 



Intonation is very important in compire- 
hension of written as weU as oral lan- 
guage^ ^0 one ^eally.^^ows ^xm Ihuch/ 
the Use of unfamiliar patterns of intona- 
tion by a^ child in his reading majr inter- , 
fere with his compreKertsion but ;*^is 
probably consider^ie. * . 

, Pialects also vary in vocabulary. Differ- 
ent words are used to express ditusame 
idea and die same word is somcH^i};*^ used 
widi different mcanin«t in virioi^ dia- 
lects. Unfamiliar words- an3 unfamiliar 
uses of words are harder' to read ,than 
familiar ones. Texts published for a na*' 
' tionai market can't account for diis vocab- 
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of course even if these dialect probl£tns 
didn't exist there would still be a proh* 
lem of cultural diversity. No matter how 
skilled a reader a person becomes hean't 
understand diings ^ich he r^ds dutt arc 
based on escperiences and concepts vAiidi 
are beyond nim. ' , 

With these dialect-bascdrdifficuhics in 
mind here are the key elements of ^t I 
believeJs the best, ^proadi to teaching 
diverg(mt speakers to <ead. 
" 1. Literacy- shoidd be built on Hit 
child's existing laogu^. ' 

2. * Hie -diild's pride in his mother 
totiigue and his confidence in using it to 
expresTlfis ideas and to communiate 
should be strengthened as a firm base for 
learning* \ . 

3. Noattenf^ptshciuldbemadetoteach 
the diild to speak a^preferred or standard 
dialect idiile ne is learning to read. 

4. 'CKildren should he encouraged to 
read Ae way ttii^ speak. Experiehce stor- 
ies should preserve their owir liaturU 
langw^ as mucb as^possible. " 

Specific skill instruction should be 



ii^ a careful analysis of the> Ian* - 
Iguage of tHe'Ietmer^.. " 
I 6i Appropriate esmeriences, 'common 
to the sub-cultures^ ot d^e learners, and 
. appropriate concepts ;sl^d<^ used in 
readbg maten^: ' . 

7. Teacher^imist listen carefully to 
children's language. They must accept and r 
understand it while presenting themselves 

. as mbdels ht appropriate effective speedi 
(not.$ti% "correct'^ speech). 

8. |an];uige change must be an out>^ 
ward growth and expansion of die native. * 
dialect. The child mus^ copie to see his 
dialect as part of a larecr language and-> 
his sub-culture as part o? a larger general 
cultutt^^e goal should be to expand his 
huiguage to greater effectiveness, not re* 
place it. 

. ' My plea is dut reading teadiers tune in 
on the language of diejleamers, listen, and 
ilnjoy its diversity. I believe they can adopt 
as dietlr creed a motto from langston 
Hu^ies: . ^"^ 

"My motto, asi live anj*lbm~ 
• Is aig, and B^ug in return.*' 
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All!' OK^.us ARe'^wjtTc that children 
encounter (iifficultics^ in understand* 
in^ they read. The general public 
nmcs sudi wjrried co/mnents^, 'QiH^ 
dren in schoortodav (:an*t jxad^ well as 
they should/' AlUiough they persons 
nuy also be saying, "jChildren could pro- 
nounce words better if they were taught* 
by a different 'method//* they do also 
^ often mean "understanding of what is 
^read is incomplete/* Teachers say, **He 
misses irlbst of the questions"; and a child^ 
hiifsself is the, most direct and vigorous 
in his pronouncement: "rdon't g^ it!** 
What is needed, -most especially by 
teachers and learners, is an understand* 
'ing of why comprehension is .often in- 
complete and inaccurate. What ar^ the 
. barrier^ that prevent a fuller understand- 
ing of what is read.^ This one i$ a per* 
.sistent and troubling question; and while 
no easy answers are available, wc need to- 
4ook as sharply as possible at the nature- 
of. the troubles children encounter. ' 
' If "barrier" is an unusual term, it may 
be a use{ul one because* whate\'er , comes 
belj^vecn ' pupils and* their understanding 
of what they read does offer a pretty' 
solid and formidable obstacle. It is morei 
than a light hurdle, iomething which 
^may be easily leaped, over or lightly 
' pushed aside. ' There . Is a dcnjanding 
struggle to bp engaged in if- a reader is.^ 
, to sunni)unt .the high wall that Iceeps him 
from the ple:i$ant reading vistas, the 
deli/jhtful reading pathways, and the joys 
jdl* fulfillment in reading whidi lie on 
tlie other side of barriers to» his "undef- 
standing of*what the printed page has to 
offer, him. As teachers, w^' must know 
what barriers exist between the reader 
and his clear understanding if we are to* 
discover more effective .ways of .helping 
pupils to get a go^* running start ani 




scrahibic over the difficulties.. ; 

Effective Assistance to the Learner is 

^'^ ] M ' I [ 

Although ' we are \o help the 
ydun^ reader, it is sometimes possible 
that our out*stretched helping haniis 
nc\'er really fcuch him.4ipr example, we 
conscictitiously discoVer wwilcnesscs in* 
specific reading 'skills; and then gi^ 
to pupils^ as directed in books and manu- 
alSf me practice exercisb' designed to 
meet die b^ise needs of individuals or 
groups "O f ft i p ih- having the same read* 
ing difticultie^. Ii^^.doing, we anticipate 
that these speciAcfskills necessary to the 
under$tanding\of what is read will be so 
greatly stscngAened that improved com*, 
prehension will result— an effective pro- 
cedure, surely. Furthermore, wc obserx'e 
(tttat practice exercises of this sort have 
been carefully planned and constructed, 
and'more often than not they are pret^ 
glamorously packaged. Newly prepared,* 
keyed to today*s interests in space explor* 
ation and the like, they appear glossHv < 
efficient. Or perhaps we prepare sucn 
practice exercises ourselves, thoU^tfuIIy 
adapting them to^scwords and concepts/^ 
familiar to our pupils. But in either case 
*one question is cjuite important: Have 
we made' as certain as we possibly can 
that the reader himself sees the connec- 
tion between the practice exercise and the 
reading tasks he encounters ^ elsewhere? 
One iiay be quite competent in answer- 
ing the questions posed in a givtfi exer-^ 
cise^jbut at the same time unaware that 
*this particular approach\ tOj cobprehen- - . 
sion IS related to one's TiSdirig problems ^ 
as far as understanding otl^r printed 
nuterials is co'ncerned. ' * 

Perhaps to be m}tb certain that our 
proffered help turns out to be the kind 
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that the pupil can feci is actually boost- 
ing him- up over his particular barrier 
will need to do two Aings. First, wc may 
help the pupil anal>'ze the nature of his 
own difficulties; and second, wc may make 
certain that the activities he engages In 
arc clearly related to his 6Wn signifkant 
reading cxperic?fces..Goo4 ttachets often, 
for e?»mpie, say such Aings as: '^What* 
.help do youithinlc ydu nced'now? What 
^e you thinking about when you saia 
. > What nMc you think this one 
was the best answer? or Pefore you look 
for this infom^tion, what will^-ou need 
to do first?" f , 

While there is ^Idom time to allow 
a dcscri{^ion of e\'eiy bollder in a pupirs 
barrier to understanding or to analyze 
c\'cry concretion of accumulated f^ailiire, 
We can profit by Being sure the learner 
himself knows as clearly as possibl? the 
size and nature of. the stumbling blocks 
in his own path. Wc can attempt to 
enlist hjs j\iugment about the quickest 
and vnost satisfying means of demolition. 
Actually, it is he who must set off jthc 
charge of dynamite! 

It is also possible that in our eagerness 
to book the learner along to greener 
fields in reading comprehension, wc have 
lost^sight of the helptui effects 9/ present, 
reading picasurfc. We may have incorre^* 
ly assumed that all contacts with bocics 
and reading arc fruitful ones, leading to 
the enjo)Tiient of teading in the widest 
sense. In fact, in^ fostering .vigorously 
the deNcIopment of the skills related^ to 
understanding' and enjo}inent, the picas- 
ure to be founll in reading may have 
been lost. Freedom ta. explore interesting 
books with a chance to read for oncfs 
own pleasure is a powerful incentive to 
continued practice. My informants are 
telling jt>e that even extremely reluctant 
readers arc eager to read about Batman. 
» So long as s«ne interest is present, the 
. reader can gf inf enough nrKHnentum- to 
• , reach wider and rnqre rewarding interests 
as more assurance and satisfaction are 
l^ained. Fr^dom to exolore may also 
indud^ freedom from formaj queswon- 
ing or checking up on rcadiiig skills. 



Oiccking and • questioning, essential *a$ 
tjfcy are,, need not extend l<» all reading 
situations. 

It is quijj likely, as mjddle-crade chil* 
dren encount^ many kinds of materials 
ney to them, that the road to compre- 
hension \\ so steep and forbidding that 
these children will need extra Joscs of. 
cflcouragcment or what is often called a 
"supportive eduatiqnal, clinute." Partic- 
ularly is'diis supposition true if we ask 
children — as we often should;;— to make * 
inferences about , what is not dire^ly 
stated in the sdection. Inr responding to 
any que^ion about Titi" reading, a child 

* must risk the possibility of error. Many 
good teachers wisely, minimize this risk 
by com'ivcnding the pupil upon the proc- 
ess* in arriving at a conclusion,, rather 
than universally offcririgr approval for 
correctness of an answer. A pupil, mlio 
hears, frequent judgmints as to '*tKi$ is 
right" and "that is. wrong ' tfuy become 

* timorous in venturing any response at 
all. A mure fruitful kind of guidance 

/*may well be in such comments ay, "Was 
' there something in the stor)' that made 
you think tHc man was vcfy old?"* or 
"What was told in the stor)' that n6dc 
you fti4 Jim would become Bill's good 
^ friend?"^* ^ 
' g * It is apparent that the qucstiote asked, 
, ami the context in which (^lildrcn- must 
answer them, can be a fairly serious 
threat, to their self-esteem, thus offering 
st>mcthing of a birricc to understanding. 
A visitor to an eFctt^^intan* classroom, 
demonstratinj^ to a group, ot teachers the 
nee^ to establish rap'port and to -relate- 
, (he content to the selection to be read to 

* the pupirs, own experience*, asked a 
fourth-gride girl. "Do }-ou iiave a pet 
cat or a little kittcti at home?'* 

The little girl answered with devastat-. 
ing directness: ''No, nc\*er had a cat. \ 
The housing where Tlive ihcy won't let 
you have any pets, not a cat or a^ dog. 
Si) 1 ddh't never have one." 
• A visitor, unaware of the community, 
may perhaps be excused for betraying a 
child into a publit admission of what 
sh*? must indeed have felt a deprivation. 
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but it is ar experience one wishes not to 
nepeat too often. Perhaps* if we listened 
more, and extracted less by way of ques- 
tioning, our i^ance could ' more 
sensiti\*e and mofe .effective. • 

TeMMog Prncvdures Require 
Thou^idul Orgaooitioii 

Another way in which we mj unwit- 
tingly enlarge the^dimensions of barri^^rs 
to- <omprclrnsion may be throu^ ^ \ 
wise organitttiofi of our teaching proce^ 
dures| It is possible, for examjpicv ^ to 
.plunge into the details of a learning 
'situation before leamerl are aware of the 
nature and shape of the task before diem. 

one^observes teachers at work, it be- 
comes increasingly apparent dut prepara- 
.tion for a reading experioKe may be 
ettber p^unctory and disconnected or 
vital, clear, and functionally ^related to 
the objectives sought and die procedures 
followed/ tor example, a giten selection 
may be enjbyable to a group of readers 
only if some Spanish words in«die story 
are understcioa. Knowing in advance 
what these words mean** in this context, 
how diey are lUce familiar English words, 
and the specKu significance these words 
Will have in getting the sequence of the 

• action— all diis knowledge helped a small 
gfoup of rather inept nfdi-gnde readers 

• to adiie%'e understanding and enjoyment. 
Other aids included a clear over-view of 
the likely problems arising for the per- 

^ socages in the story as well as a specific 
ultdmtanding of other useful features of 
the structure and design of the narrative. 

lA another gr^ufLjn a»fourdi-grade 
classroom, a^^r^ization that^'their oral 

• reading was ineffective- stimulated these 
pupils to plan i^ith their teacher for some 
specific practice sessions.' These children 
set up Q)>jectives for clear, interesting 
reading in audience situations and prac^ 
ticed untii they diemselveSyWere satisfied 
that they had made real pr^ress. In these 
examples the skill and practice segments 
of the situation are dmly seen oy the 
learners as p*)ated to more remote *goals 
and to a lar^^r pattem of needed dcills: 
Generalizaticins about k)cating main idea^, 



or about the surveying or reviewing |0t 
material, or using locattonal aids* ire 
diought of not as eofls in themselves but 
ndier as means^to reading for under- 
standing. If there is some temptatkni to 
say o( a pupil '*He does vtry well in 
dividmg words into syltaUes^ rather than ' 
diinking of him as ^a user of these 
eralfeattons'as a means to. more rapid, 
accurate grasp of meaning a shift ir\ our * 
organization and emphasis may be indi* 
ated. . * 

The Rdadonship of Reading to 
Experience Requtret Consistent^ 
Aftendon 

For many jears concern has been ex- 
pressed for frustrated pupib who attempt 
to read selections unrelated to dieir ex- 
perience and beyond their p^^t Ifvel 
of skill. Yet we are contnnled con- 
sfamtly wtdi newly disturbing Aspects of 
this dd problem. A few illustrations will 
make this- point clear. -A fourth-grade 
piqHl, using oral $ptixh sounds familiar 
to her, confused tt»c word ''Icff widi 
••Icfs" and hence missfrl <omplcteIy the 
meaning of a passage. Confusion is also 
aused "Mien mt>rd endings such as ''ed'* 
and **ing** are dioppe^ Qne wonders^ 
also, if diere is not some confusion as a 
child translates as he reads, poisiblf trans- 
forming the '*he went** that appears in 
print to a more familiar form *'he done 
gone.** EvA) die delightfully archaic 
**hit** for **it" may trouble some chil- 
dren, in whose spcedi it»is sdll a re- 
minder of; Elizabediim English. Our 
dKMii^tful listening to what pupils say, 
plus many opportunities to Mar and to 
speak in less familiar patterns, seems 
essential. Understandiffg gro^ dirou^ a 
guided use of bnguage in alt areas. 
p Indeed anpdier persistent problem is 
that of pro\*idrrtg-exprience in all areas 
of language— spmin^, list^ing> wridng» 
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details of information in any discussion,* 
^\xpii% arc often expected 'to respond to 



details. Unfortunately,^ pupils are less 
often ^xj5cttecl to reac? to more complex 
ideas and situations in whi^ inferences 
and conclosiohs are to be drawn from 
clues found in die selection discussed.* A 
sixth -grade class once tried to d iscover 
^ich of three boys described ih^a stoty' 
was the oldest Diligent search of thei^ 
text and accompanying pictures produced 
no. reliable hint whatever. After the class 
session* was over, a student teacher felt 
uneasy because "a right answer could . 
not be found. The pupils, however, were 

S' lite rightly^ satisfied with the conclusion 
at they had no way of telling the ages 
of. the personages in the story. It is a 
" significant milestone toward ^ competent 
reading anid zi high level of comprehen- 
sion mhcn the learner realizes that there 
are occasions when facts are not presently 
available and that ther^ is no "ri^t 
answer." ' ^ * r.^^ 

• Additional Help Is Needed in Making ' 
. Application to Ne4 Situations ^ 

Extending understandings * grasped 
. through reading to a new context,^akc5, 
the reader into new, but ij^H^^ „ 
pects of heading, skills, Riccntly I Had 

' an oppoAuhity to ask some seventh-gjcadet 
pupils who were reading af about a nfdi- 
or sixth*grade level to react to a short 
poem, w/itten iii \,very simple language^ 

. which was in effect an extend'^d meta- 
phor. Their answers to some nmltiple- 
dioice Items showed that ihey had some 
grasp of, the meaning^ expressed,: in the 
podn. A different kind of que % in 

* which they wro(,e a brief statement of 
' their own immediately after readr<; the 

poem, ♦required extending the n\.^n!ng^ 
obtained and applying ideas in a new 
context Many-»r«ponses to tiiis kind .of 
, question were o^en quite without refer- 
ence to previously indicated understand.*; 
ing of passage just read. Perhaps 
■ these pupifs were responding to the mpst 
tecent segments of their reading, rather 
than holdirfg on to a thread of thoi^*»ht 



which heeded to be woven into conclJ|^ 
sions drawn a few sentences later. TliF 
problem is one which I hopi to inveJti* 
gate further. If it h true that difficulties - 
of diis kind are commbn, dien some 
specific guidance in such situations may 
be called for. 

It is true; of couhe, that ideas received 
throu^ reading are often put to fairly 
immediate use. One may' follow cxpliat 
directions or say to oneself, "Oh, yo,^ 
that's the way it is. I never understood" 
this before!" In a norc complex situa- 
rion> the reader must m^ve out iseyond 
application in the same situation to some- 
thing new in some way. He may be asked 
to tfiink: "If this is tme in.this situation 
just described, in situatioit A and> for 
Mr. B. and Mr.^ 'C in die year 1900 
what ^uld happen, I wbnder, if the 
same kind of event happened in 1966? 
What if it happened to Mr: X. and t» 
Mr..Y.? What would be the same? What 
would* be difFcrcnt?** If saUt a "nwving 
out" in^arpuplrs thinking aboiir new 
.relationihips is a desirable aspect of jead* 
ing comprdiensfon — ^and it app^rs to be 
an essential aspect of creahye thinking 
—we need to do more than we now Auy 
' be^ doing to help pupils achieve it 

G>ndustoii * ' , \ . 

Oiiidren may be helped to overcome 
barriers to their c§mprdlension by wise 
and helpful guidance. If die reader ana- 
lyzes his^o;?'n difficulties and makes use- 
tul connections betwfto practice for de- 
veloping skills and Qifi pleasurable re- 
wards of reading, ht is likely to read 
widi greater understa' ftng. Teaching 
procedures that provide- ^support for his 
efforts and that are carefully organized^ 
* tend io give him useful ' assistance. ^ 
pupil's ventures into new' areas in inter- 
pretation and his risk of defeat as^ he 
tries new responses require teadiers fo 
give needed cncburagcjnent as diildren 
usw their own initiative and courage in 
overcoming, barriers to coipprehension. ^ 



Limitatiora in the Vocabulary of Diisodvbntoged Children: 
A Couse for Poor Reading 



J.Allen Ficurel* 

PSVCH9LPGISTS teit us that one-third 
of the children Trom American schools 
live in •'jntwrginar* or ''transitional** »reas. 
Many, terms have been used to designate 
these children: underprivileged, culturally 
disadvantaged, and culturally different: 

Many of thittc children are retarded in 
reading/ Retardation jn reading prevents 
them from securing, an adetjuate educa- 
tion. / _ V ' ^ 

Reading retardation has a complexity 
of causes. Nevertheless, one of the main 
rea^ns (or such po6.' results in reading, is 
the meagre*ex|«riep^ial l&ckground*4liU- 
dren have had -"7^;:\'elcij)ing an adequ«^ 
'vocabularj'. The, limitation in vocabulary 
pre\'ents the culturally disadvantagcd'child^ 
from reading intelligently the mwiy mid- 
dle class words whidi are strange to- him 
verbally arid txperientially. language de-. 
velops with the discovery gf realitjr, and 
r^ity in those cs«es is very Itmite'd. 

It need not be argued i^at a knowledge 
of tfie vocabulary of culturally disadvan- 
> taged children and the areas of experiences 
they represent make a good starting point 
in the problem of improving the reading 
of large masses of city children. 

How' does the vocabulary of culturally 
disadvantaged children compaie .with the 
above .figures? The following table gives 
the results of the study! * 



^JFive 



All Grades . 



654 
736 
3,536 



Table ir 



COMPARISON OF THE 
VOCABULARY OF CULTURALLY 

DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
WITH THORNDIKE'S ESTIMATES 







Vocabuiatyof 






* Culturally 




Thofndtke*$ 


^ Disadvaocaged 


Grade 


Prcdtatoa 


Children ^ 


Two 


, 3,600 


1,032 • 


Three 


4,500 


1,641 


Four 


5,400 ^ 


2,146 


Five 


- 6,400 


2,aoo 


Six 


. 7,500 


3,536 



. A comparison was made -of the vocab-* 
uhiy. of culturally dfsadvantaged diildren 
v'ith the standard basic word lists. The 
vocabular)' was also analyzed to determine 
the nature X)f the words. Space does not 
^permit giving the details here. An analysis 
of^the areas of experience represented by 
the \*ocabulary was also made. Only in the 
areas o( school experiences were culturally 
disadvantaged children comparable with 
^^thers. 



Conclusions 

'The.\*ocabulaiy of. culturally disadvan- 
taged children is comparatively smalL 
They know: approximately 3,500 words, 
-4be-number-that-aje known4>y>4nan^firsU. 
and second grade children In Wgher socio- 
economic groups. This meagre vocabulary 
places <9uite a limitation on their reading, 
Jiot ort the basis of the comparisons made' 
in-this investigation, culturally disadvan- 
taged children know; on the average* only 
^improvcmcni Hemlm^ Ihrough Ctnsswoiv PntrCuv, liU ProceaVnigs, % (lOai). K>(- 



fa^r 

SIZE OF GRADE VOCABULARIES OF 

CULTUMiXY DISA DVANT AGED 
^ iM. HlLDRbN> 

• i*' ^ ' * ^Number of 

" Words 

1,052* 

/ J. 609 

505 



-Grade 
Two 
three 
Four 



every second or third wprd' foond in their 
textbooks. Not knowing every second or « 
third word is a serious han(]ic$ip;and one 
which precludes very muc^ ieartiiiig. from 
reading. ^ , *.V. . /.-^^^^ 

^ A comparison of the words jr^^ the 
vocabulary of pilhiratl]^ disadvant\ id 
children witli ^hc words in the controlled' 
vocabulary forVthe Aiiddle fgrades 'shows^ 
that very. Uttlc effective . reading can be^ 
expected to* be donelin the te3d>x)ks^ in* 
use in thc^ grad^, for almpst ' all the 
wordijn the Vpntrolfe^ Vocabulary are 
unknown to culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the various grade$. 
^ Les^s thi^.half of the words fn th'e 
vocabulary of; pr<:*sch6ol diildren is 
known by secortd^grade children in slum- 
areas. Nearly two hundred words in thisj 
list do not appear in ^ny grade Hst of 
words known by culturally disadvantaged 
children. This suggests bringing into the 
actKities of boys and^ girls who live in 
marginal areas experiences which^are rep- 
resented hf the words which are not 
known. . ' - . t- " 

Common name words; such as sink, 
chinniey, honeys beef znA sartdttich are 
learned by culturally^ disadvantaged chil- 
dren one or two years later; than by otHer 
children. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren knov ^proportionately* more jiame 



words' and fewer poI}'syllabic word? than 
do those that live in privileged area;. 

'For the purpose of.written.comr^unica- 
tion, culturally disadvantaged children 
haVe a sufficient vocabulary, for they kngw 
almost ■ all \ the words which make up 
-ninetv*five per cent or^more of all. the 
wor<6 used by^ an ave*age person. This 
statement is substantiated by the fact that 

^4hey-4tow^lt except ninety-four wrords^ 
of BasfC^ English. ' 

The vocabularies of culturally disjlj- 
vantaged children reveal a limited exp«i« 
ential bkckgrqund. Although the numDer 

* of words known in such areas of exi>eri- 
ence ,as clothing, eating, housekeeping, 
and recreation seems larre, the number fs 
still very much limited when compared 

^ith the. terms-privileged children know. 
Only in the ar^ of school experience are 
culturally^ 'disadvantaged children com« 
parable to (ithersi If reading competency 
is commensurate v^'ith one's experience, 
and much evidence Seems to prove that 
this is true, culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren, with their limited experiences, can 
be expected to do very little effective read- 
ing in textbooks jth^ noyr use: To help 
these chiidren rc^d better, thef must be 
helped tci live 1>etter, and in this, the 
ceadier has the world at het command. 



Ptomoting Critiail Thinking 

laiuAN G. Gordon* 

MANY apt definitions of critical Aint 
ing arc to be foiind m the literature 
of reading and diinking/The wie aomted 
Tor the purpose of this discussion is Rus^ 
sell's definitioo^^wWdi describes critical 
ditntdng as "the examination of some idea 
or product in the li^t of some norm or 
standard/* 

The rieed to tcadi students to «camine 
ideas and prodS^ in the li^t of "norms 
and standards has always bcicn io^ttan^ 
but there is an urgency about it today* 
that cannot be denied. The entire popula- 
tion IS being bombarded widi ideas and 
products diat demand evaluation. 

New ideas, new products, and different 
poinfersrf view wtu continue to emerge* ^ 
and flie^^ed^to evaluate diem will in- 
crease widi the ia|Mdijy of dmigc in <wir 
^society. Befqtc thejrtudents inoursAod ^ 
become '^tiie lawmakers in ttic counti^ 
eidwr as leaders or as voters for IcadSS;, 
they must be'taught to examine critically 
what tfiey^ee, h«ur, feel, read, and think. 

The Rqlc of the Teacher. ^ ^ 

. The sdiool is prol^ty the only agency 
diat Wi hdp studeiits^i^ build up critical 
thinidng abilities gradually. While most 
of them do not learn to master critial 
thinking by tiiemselves, almost all of tfiein 
havc^the ability fo think critically. Even 
the preschool diild who hears mother say. 
.on the telephoneJhatiather is^put, i*^hen 
^ fatiicr is sitting in tiie livitig room^^tfiinks 
critically; he wluates mother** statement 
in the light of what Jic knows'to be triic. 
SituatioiS arising daily in sdiool should be 
utilized ^b fostec tiie.development of tiut 
abijity. Students should be encouraged to 
question ideas and products, and teachers 
should make a deliberate effort to organ- 
ize their teadiing procedures in such a 
# _ ^ ' 

^DlWd Rutiell.'^'Wr<«V TWi^Wm^. N«w York: 
^ Ginn and Co., 19S6. ^ i 



way as to demand ajiii^ level of inter- 
pretation.^e natural curiosity and eager- 
ness to learn that diildren bring to school 
shwid be nurtmed and maint^ned witii 
students as they learn to seardi out and 
' discover for themselves fact* ^d truAt. 
The process of .^rdiing and discpvjry is 
more important tfwrt that^di js disd)V. . 
ercd, .and emphasis should, be placed on 
tKe process of •solving problems, rather 
than on (he answers to prcfclems. ' /' 

pte Place 1^ the Riding ftog^ . 

iSince tiie time in schools is still-largely 
devoted to the use of different tiding 
material^ for varidqs purposes, tiicse mate- * 
rials should serve as the, foundatioiiupon 
which to Jiuild^ thinking skills. When- 

. tiiose con(lUcting;^he reading program 
rea>gni2e reading as a tiiinkirtg process,, 
not just an accumulation of me(J(unical 

^5nispTegttlaiLjipgortu^ to pronlbte 

thinking are pr^Vc3^""^^gkwj?^^^^ 
like critical reading, is noTtoSs^ght 
and acquired, at any particular levch^ 
with any particular material It should be 
part of a developmental, secpienrial, and 
continuous reading program, »nJW^ the 

- emphasis is placed not onljr on -wora fec-- 
ognition and literal cbmprenension, but on 
the hi^er levels of comprdiension; suck 
as interpreting implied- ideas, identifying 
the author's purpose, making judgments, 

• reading not only between tiie lines but 
beyond the lines. / , 

Such a reading prograrr; is based upon 
"a recognition of the fact that language is 
not only an instrument of expression, but 
^Iso an instrument of 'thought. Jepson* 
says: 

The connection betwwfn thought- and, 
language is necessarily^ close. Until a 
thought is translated into language it re- 

»R. W. Jepsofti C((ar Th{Hk!tt0. Nevr York; ]Long:- 
inan> Green, 1953. 



f^lffOiidingand Inquiry, IRA^hoceedmgs, 10, (1965) ; n?-12l.* 
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mains '^ague, nebulous and indcterminitc. 
Language crystallizes it and gtyes it form . 
am! substance. Thus ianguue is an tndis* 
pensable aid tojclear thinking; the -^ry 
process of having to put our thou^hts-lnto 
speech or writing and thc-eifort it entails 
m discbvering adequate expression Jot^ 
them are of themselves thought clarifierau 

Barriers to. Critical. Thinking 



their 



Language c aii; buwc Y Cf, b j e on^ of'tfic 
major barriers to critical thinking. It fs 
sometimes used .to' conceal of diseuise 
^thought rather than to clarify it, and the 
glib use of words and terms is frequently 
mistaken for an accurate knowledge of 
their meanings and Jmplicatiohs. Critical 
thinking' requires an extensive yocabulacy 
an3 a sensitivity to the subtle meanings of 
words* The clear and precise use of words 
is important in the {^linking process,' and 
students need to be kept constantly aware 
of this fact. ^ 

language is not the only barrier to Be 
overcome in promoting critical thinking, 
intellectual lazineiw, in varying degrees^ 
exists athoflg students as well as amoftg 
acbfts; Some find it easier to follow the 
"liiie of least resistance, agreeing with acr 
cepted opinions rather dun diallenging 
them. The result is blind conformity. Un* 
fortunately/the.sdiobl prograpi fre^uetHfy 
.requires only the recall of facts, and does 
not require that the student put ford) 
efforf to compare a v|tliety of authoritative 
sources before accepting opinions or arriv* 
ing at conclusions. pnictice encour- 
ages intellectual laztni^s and tends to 
promote the notion that all that is said or 
writteons tnie^Dftcnrwhwth^^ 

hearH £hat students do not think, dose^ 
examination, oC the situation reveals the 
fact that opportuhtties^^if jinking have, 
npt been provided. * 

.Many pec^le are ^ influenced bv the 
society in Whidi they live, that almost 
unconsciously they develop prejudices 
about certain issues,' usually religious, ra- 
cial, or class issues. They become sofifiS- 
volved emotionally that they cannot .be 
objective. Students must learn to recognize 
these prejudices in themselvies as w^t as 



in otfiers and be willing t6\ 
briefs in the li^t of the facts^t , 

-^-Overcoming the Barriers >to Cri^l^iV 
. Thinking. ... ; "'\V^V 
« The riding program that recognm^ ^ 
the true nature or Unguage and its.roiiKla^. 
mental importance in the educative {>roce^;^ 
provides <^»portunjties from the begjntling ^ j 
for students to enridi th^ir vQciMaries, 
to use words precisely, ai \ to clarify tjieir ' 
thinking as uiey listen, speak, read^ and 
write. Since there can never be much criti- 
cal thinking if students are not involved 
ifi z lively sharing of i^cas^ they must be 
^ encouraged to discu^;^' what is said or 
written. From guided discussion ' ^emerge ^ 
hitherto unrecognized problems diat est&* 
Hsh purposes for furtner reading, think*', 
ing, and discussion. This process leads to 
a general clarification of .issues. Students 
. leam to modify their ideas^ ^o accept or 
> reject flie ideas of others, to' recognize 
prejudice in themselves' as well as in 
' .others, and to sense a need, for more 
knowledge of the subject under discus- 
^n. Obviously, you cannot be intelligent* 
vqr critical if you know nothing about die 
subject. As the teacher listens to, and * 
guides the discussion/ she identifies gaps 
in language, knowledge, and experience . 
ths^t need to be filled in at ^ later time« 
^While the reading provides the founda- 
tion upon which to build critical thinking, 
it should be die function of the entire 
school program to promote it. This is 
especially true at the junior hi^ school _ 
*;^^WeU_wbete-tfie-^i ^amount of 

content material requires unguage and 
concept development peculiar to eadi sub- 
ject and suggests a shift from emphasis on 
facts to a greater emphasis on the student's 
' .understanding. 

Crictpl Thinking in the Total 
Curriculi]|n fe ' 

Fortujutely, the richness of ^cdp^t 
fumishnbundant opportunity for deveU 
oping habits of critical ditnking witK re- 
spect, to every area of the curricul\p. 
Obviously, in mathematics and science,/ 



120 , • ^ Barrikrs to Comprkhknsiox 

Ihc student an/ and must, be en<^n|^ erage. A paper diat is anlti-communist, for 

to develop adequate facility with die Ian- example, may take this view because of 

guage of bpth, if he is to think in eitfiet some religious principle or because of 

language. ' ^ particular political interests. ' * 

In social studied, critiod thinking can be It is nOt enou^, however, to help stu- 

encouraged if the studenMs aSiked to col- dents ^o'discover.and evaluate ideas in alt 

Icct infomation frprt a vaf(r^ of authon* their subjec^,areas and environment Every 

tative sources, selects infomuftion relevant e^ort must be made to teach tfiem to for*^ 

to the p^icular topic, organist it, and mulate logical principles and to apply 

presents a rq>ort that is evaluated before these principles to an undersUnding of. 

It is accepted. new situations. Such formulations are, of 

Throu^reading and discussing litmry course, highly sophist|(Uted mental opera- 

materials; students can learn to jdentifV, tions,. and the ability^ perform tfiem 

"ana^think about, Ae nK>tive$ of %e char- comes only through unrartitting practice^ 

acten, the drives in^uencing theiCbe- ^ 

havior, ahd the emotions tfiat affect their ^Hmuntry . 
actions and decisions. Young people can Critial thinking is the eyaluajion .of 

be helped in !his way to achieve the ob* some ideas or product'in die light of some 

' jcttivil^r essential for true critical diinking. /icttn oP standard. It requires an inquiring 

Sincecnewspapers arc important factoft attitude, knowledge of the subject, applt- 

in*the li^e ot the community, students at cation of-methods of analysis, arid action 

die junior high level need to become aware in die light of die analysis. The founda- 

of the responsibilities and function of tfie tion upon which to build ^critical wnking 

press. The manner of presentation as well is a language-oriented reading pTogrant 

* ai the presentation itself should be consid- The promotion of aitical thinking should, 

cn|d. In addition, the editorial prficy however, be* die function of the total 

should be recognized, and boldi die writers school, and it can be since there are oppor- ^ 

and the readers fo^ whom tfidr writing is tunities in jtvcry area o£ die curriculum for 

^ jntc^ndcd should be- identified. Students students to practice diinking critially. let 
should also become interested in why a , us jiot be guilty of-failing to take advan- 

paper fleets certain news items for cov- tage of diese opportunities. 




TEACHING 

The authorsliere siKjak Kitl/auilioiity and give practicable, construc- 
tive stjggestions Jar ♦developing comijreh'ension skills. Jt> shown that the 
very youngest pupils can l)e taught to. read thoughtfully. The skills to be 
included are si>elM out and ways of building si)«cific abilities arc de- 
scribed. (Here ^ reader may wish to uun to^Martha King's article in the 
last section as htr article includes a listing of most^ of the major comprehen- 
sion skills.) ~ • " : 

Productive Raqding-Thiiildng ot tho Rnl dradk Uval 

^iu^EU. G. Stauffer* , . * * . 

THAT THERX.is DOt cnou^ itad* phonic jddlls in isoUtiori^ to oral 

ing for meaning is a cari&i of reading and rc-rcading, and to a 

contemporary criticism often wcari- tdling^ tfec Wory.^Thcn, tc», some ' 

some in its repetition and often blind teachers arc of the opinion .that sue- 

in its ai^cation. The implication year-olds can not think critically and 

tiiat thei« can ]be reading witiiout caimoC be trained to4o so. In fact, 

resultant meaning sets mireasonabic the story is to^d that during the late 

limits to tiie function of reading. It f<Mrties» ivhen the Natkmal Qpuncii 
is a half-truth that tend^ to confuse Teachers of EnglUsh were drafting 

tiie unthinking as well as the jiin-^ the new £nc^ curriculum, one 

ipfonned. 4 cdlcgc profeHor i^ En^kh recom- 

Possibly tiie idea thatlproductiye mended thai nothing be done about 

reading is*a proccto ckisdv akin to [ critical Uiinking at the elementary 

productive tiiinking has always been ' and high*school' levels." To think 
held by good teachtrs. PkibaWy it ftMticaDy, he said, was a skill to b< 

is a concept held by mature readers'^ acquired in coO^ ^ 
as a result o^ wide experience in Although the al>bve is an absurd 

reading tor many imriposes md in proposal, it is abnost equally as ab- 

different materiak Ckrtainly lt is a surd to be of the <^nion tiiat sue- 

concept that autiiorities in reading year-dds cannot be taught to do 

as well as psychdc^ have always productive reading. The following 
exprased and advocated. ' illustration of a first-grade groujp in 

But the thought that productive action should hdp to di^el such 

itading*tbinking involving the set* opinions. 

ting/of purposes, reasoning while In, Uiis first-grade (jassroom tiie 

.'ltad^lg, and evaluation can be dope teacher used both a group approach 

by fik*year-olds, or childrai in first and an indi^ualized a^pn^ick'td 

grade, .pu^les some and confounds differbitiated rtading instructioii. 

otiieis. Generally, children beccwne Fpr tiie group sessions she had idm- 

loBt/m the wwd leaming^maze erf tified four gr6ups;witfi each member 

iiiitial reading instniction. Unwar- of eadi group at about the^same 
ranted attentioiii is often given to# instructional level . 
memoriring words, to drpng <m the group in tiie action described 

•Redding Teachrr/p, {Fcbruar>% JOfiO) . 183-ia7, _ """^ 



here w» tfie teadiei^s second group, ^ 
or, as she put it, her "mvOTgc read- . 

Group instrucdon v/as bdng 
. diieded in ♦ first-grade basic reader/ 
To be. sure that each story was new 
unlmown to the duldren, the 
^^vc^ sloral m a aoset and 
: oi]^^ during die teadw 
* directed readng sesnoii.i 

The stoiy for die soBOt was 
entitled Newspaper Hdpi^ and 
-was located in the fourdi unit of tfae 
book ori .pag^s 119-124^» Six new 
worcb were -introduced in the $pm 
of six pages. This made the i<atio <rf 
'new weirds to running words 1:72* 
In add-on, each new wprd^ was. 
introduced in a meanuigful and iip' - 
' prt^riate way to fit the communica- 
tion demandsof the context Becai^ 
of theae facts, plus-the fact that this 
group had afaeady been taught cer^ 
tain i¥ord-attiick skflb of phonetic 
and structimfl ^^analyas, the teacher 
did not write the new words on the 
^* board to be studied befcNre the read- 
ing of story. She wanted the 
children to meet the six words in the 
^ rich content of the story and have 
them use, if necessary, their word- 
^attack-ddlls under her superviaon. 



Hrtf >urpM«:S«ttlii0 ^ 

. The teacher dircctcdjhegroup to 
turn to the TaWe erf Contents and 
read the name of the story located Qti 
page 119. Then 4Ae asked, "What 
do you thiijk happca in the 
* stwy?' The results of immediate 
speculation scented logiaJly pp8aT>le. 
Some of tHe ideas were: "Perhaps a 



•R. C. SuulTer, €t at. Awk$ We Co (Phil- 
^ aaelphii: John C^Winiton, 19W) ♦ 



neW^per is used to train a dog. 
Maybe a family finds a place to live 
by u^ng a newspaper. Tbe^papcr 
inay be. .used to wrap some toys. 
Maybe the paper is folded and used 
as a fly swat.'^. Ahcady iiltcrcst was 
runnii^hig^. 

Kext,^the group i^as directed to 
lapi to pj^ 1 19, to stody the pi^^ 
for poo^ dues, and then.ckse 
thdr bppks. New specuhtion was 
adjuMicd guickty vn kee^g with the ' 
Snew mf<»inatibn provided by the 
"firet pcturt. (The iMcturc showed 
three Bo^lookiojLm^ 
at a smaU bhuid9g:)^dcas^nc»L_ 
given were: 'The boys look worried 
because this is i strange dog. The 
dog didn't listen to thcm^ and thqr 
.wQl use a newspaper , to train Wm. 
The boys arc w<mdering whose dog^ 
this is. They want to irfay ball and 
the dog gets in their way.*' 

The group was- eager to get on 
with the story to findout whose idc^ 
^ were right. So the teacher directed 
, diem to read <mly the first page and 
then to dose thdr books. 

The pupil-purpose sctting^wai die 
fiist step on die reading-thinking 
mad. They had sized up die picUire 
Mtuadon and .evaluated the tide. 
Ability to look ahead— to antidpate 
next «teps-is a skiU possessed by 
aUtiost all ^ica^w-year-dds and 
is used by them oonstantlyJin didr 
day-to-day living. What was done 
here was to prowde traiilingiti look- 
ing ahead in a^reading atuaticm. To 
be - able to #dect and wdgh and 
balance available beginning diies, m 
^ terms of ultimate story outcome, 
rtpresrnts an impwtant reading- 



•Stauffer 



thinking aldll. ' . 
. It took but i i^iiiute or ao for all 
to read the page. Now the teacher 
dhserved a ke^ teacher rtspoomtiBty 
^^^-dier^hcmored the jm^ fmpom, 
not fay asldng queMioiis aboat the 
detaib of the Wjr but by^ aflktng 
" Who WW right?^ boy who had 
propoKd that % dog was Urange 
arid the boys were worried munedi- 
atdy raised lus.hand. "Ihen he read 
Orally the lines that pnyved his pcunt. 
.All j«recd, and ii^ain a niajor re^- 
ing^hinking skill was bemg refined: 
knowing ^dietfcer or not Ae answer 
^ to a question has been found* 
SMoiid Piirpos«*i«ttlii8 

Another brief specdallSn sesnoo 
followed after.a quick lode at the 
two pictures on the next two facing 
" pages* (One pic^ireshowedthe boys 
—tadking to Mother* The other Aowed 
tie boys scahiu^ a newspaper*) 
Ideas now presented were: "Mother 
tdls them to go find the dog^s owner. 
The boys look in the morning paper 
to see if someone lutf lost a'd^ . 

Again, riadKng was done and 
posture,, fadal expresaons, and c^* 
^ caslonal audible responses readily 
showed that the dbikben yiert read« 
iqg for meaning* ^ 

Checking on thdr purposes was 
accdmpliahed by tl^ teacher's initi- 
ating question: ''Which idea ^was 
right?** This &ne none of ^ flpecu- 
lations had been completely accurate. 
The boys/'at the motho's suggeidoQ, 
had ^ an ad in the papa^ about 
the finding pi a little black dog. 

1MH INirpos«-S«ttiii0 \ 

This time the teacher sugp;ested 




that piirpoees be set without loolii 
' aheiad* S|jO,|ui light of the evidence or 
ihfonhition so far accumulated, the 
diildren set piuposes. Idess now pre- 
sented were: that the owner would 
jdhow up and daim the dog and 
reward the . boys, that the owner 
mic^ not show up, and that^^e dog 
wcadd run away agaius 

The praiictions' showed that the 
pupib were half-way throu^ the 
story. As they, reflected over events 
to dat^" reconstructed 'them, and 
iie-evaluted ^them, tihe pufMls were 
putting to woric an excellerit think^ " 
ing-leaitung. ti^chni^Ue. They were* 
kaming^ value of reflective judg- 
ment as contrasted with naive and 
blind pluiqfgii^; ahead^ As diey read 
on, it was interesting to note how t&e 
pupils read the next two pages and 
how they examined the pichues. 
They were searching all sou^ of 
information in an Otdrt to find dues 
to the posrible fate of the kst dog. 

When all wore finudied reading, 
the teacher once more asked, ^'Which 
ideas were right this time?* Now 
* the children were a fait puzzled* The 
two pages had not answered their 
questions but they hadl j^ven new 
ririfoitiiation about^the .dog* This 
litde black dog appiarciitiy was a 
trained dog< He coidd do tricks* . 
rourHi PiNrpOM-S«ttlii9 r • 

ideas about how the story mig^t 
end again refl<M:tied the d^pree to 
which thcs^ young minds, graced 
and evaluated the information so far 
presented* JVxause the dog could do 
tricks, some pujuls fdt very sure that 
die owners would be loduag for the 
dog* One boy fdt that tlie dog had 



Ijcaritcd the tricks on his own because 
he had always been a runaw^iy dog. 
Some thought the owners would nof*. 
turn up because they, would have 
mis^d seeing the small-to^'n news- 
paper and would not know that the 
dog had been found, 
^ "On with the story," said the 
teacher, "and see who is nght." The 
1^ picture shiywed the boys, the 
mother, the do^; and two'strangws. ^ 
.:5T]ie man 'seemed to be fpyixig Iht 
bo)^r^sc^e paper, but not moneyi 
The readiiig was done r^dly. 

A check qui<il^*c^cd that the 
pufnls had predii^^^^eowners 
would show up were right. 
they haci not antidpatetf-and thb 
is vihat held their interest to the aid 
in.this well<oncdvcd plot— was that ' 
the dog was a drcus dog^ especially 
trained ^to do tricks* ^^;ain, line^^ 
Mrem read orally to prove points. A 
short discuSrion followed on how 
^^^y the bo^ had acted, and on the 
use of newspaper ads. All the reading 
and discusMon so far had taken- 
twenty minutes. 

The end of the story was a good 
time to check on concepts and stpry 
understandings. Because, the story 
was well written, the pupils cpuW 
understand and enjoy iU devdop- 
mcnt and outcome. Now, at the c^ad, 
was the time for refinement. * y 

A. good story is likely^ to evoke 
many ideas and questions yrhich c^ 
send the reader beyond tiie story. 
When the /eading of a story is dircctr 
ed^as a reading-thinking process^ w 
readers will invariably be stimulated^ 
to seize upon every opportunity to 
learn more. All this means that going 



beyond a basic reader story should 
be a natural and ahnost an i^Hf C^'^ 
part of group^irccted reading. 

In CoMclMtoii 

Thitt> here have been ctmsddcrcd 
9cmc of the ^ps to productive read- 
ing and thmkjng^ i*thcr de- 
tailed descrip^on of one dutcted* 
leadUng-thinkiifg session slKNild have 
shown that it is wrcmg to think that 
enthuMsm land thinking can- 
not go hand in hand. To the con- 
traiy, enthusiasni ii indispensable f (Mr ^ 
achieving dtkr thinking — be the 
lesuiting dedripns great or small, 
immediate or remote. 
^"AIso ishown was the age-old con- 
cept^that ^ective skiil-tnuning is 
best accomplished undo* the watch- 
ful eye of an experienced teacher- 
one who has the skill to direct train- 
ing as occaribn or nwi demands. A 
person witih such ability rudst be 
bothNTCsoiute and Informed. 

Sho^ tod was the fact that it is * 
not enoij^ to say that an answer has 
been found in a story. Proof must 
be produced. Pupils must learn 1^ 
support constantiy their statements 
of fact with specific proof. This 
directed reading activity reqmred 
such performance. . 
. Some .boys and girls perform like 
some men and women. They are 
ready to present opinions unsupport- 
ed by facts. They do this betauje 
they are constantiy influenced by 
the beliefs and moda of bcha^dor 
of the people around them. So, to 
esUblish in chiklren the definite 
habits and emotional tendencies of; 
sonnd thinking, training must be 
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initiated eariy and must be vigprous-* issue of Th£ REAmNo !nuGH» are 

ly continued. divergent {mductioii, convergent 

It is eiq)ecially impcvtant that the nature of the tnatcnal. will 

those who amccm: themselves wiUi also dqpend upon "ddOfdqucsdpiy^ 

the instructicm of others be dear or directipg of thinking on the fiart 

about what they arc doing. As long of the teacher. T<> tlus is added aa- 

asinipibcanbefhdpedma£rithandr^42t^ it will dqiead upon 
face^o-face stuation» little difficulty . A^dqpte.towfakfr|mpib see dearly 

should arise mjproniotingdie-hatHts and dedare openly purposes and 

of S(mnd pioduddh^ read^. probfems. 

The roots df reading bdiavior The wading*dunking^ lesson. d^ 

^ust fae very deq> in the tradition scribed in this article and the sup^ 

^ sound thinking, if boys and girib portii}|g disCusrion s^ioidd >Uie% to a 

are to mature as rational individuals, decree, provide answers for Guil* 
A ratkxial pencm is <nm who seeks , ford'sfourqiHstions: Do|hcmateriat 

answers, requires imof , and is aware an^^ tead&ig stir ^ imagination 

that reasonable* persons couhl ha^ 1^ the read^, and%do they leaye 

different bdieb. Persons so prepared someUung for the reader to do? Do 

* cap be ddiberate ami ti^ant in they open up ^hemativ^ inviting' 
their' use -of ideas. Rationality i^ves avenues that wvmiM suggest div^ 
tl^; in turn, an authority and thinking?^I>o they any the reader 

* assuranS that come only Sfr^ lopcally foriirard step by stq^to'kn 

* knowing and doing* ' ^ * inevitable cpndunon? And do th^ 

Major types of thinking as de- cha|leil|[e beliefs and call for proof 
cUtfJd hy Guilford elsewhere in this of facts and aigumeifts? 
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CompraliMisioii . SIdlk 

^Olives. Niles*, , 

MiDbi^-OF-TH^-WM0 reading 
teachat teem umvmBjr to 
r^t teadui^iitudeiils to iomI 

GomprdiaMvoii m fSmr major 

ftspomibiBtT. GoUeagixs to tlie iar 
ri^t aomctimei ivpear to leave Ae 
coi|cq>t of ca mpf c h r w icm out of 
their definhkm of i»dii« 
as if they equated viOfd pronundar 
^ with rea^« If dut equation 
existed, phomct mi^ 
^pariacea f or all ilk CoOeagiMs on the 

^far Idt, m the other hud, anSing 
them those if^^ favor die moce^pt^ 
tieme forms of '^miividualiaed read* 
.iiig/*^ often exhibit swpdmig faith 
*that iibi% to ixxnprdiciid^^ up- 
pear somdiow irith i m i n im nm of 
specific teadiing of coiaqprdM^m^ 
skills. 

. Lists of comprdieimon dufls which 
* Wear in profemonal boob on the 
teaching of readii^ ofteijL.seem for- 
midable to teachefs,' whiTwondcr 
how they can teach all the compre- 
hension skills and also the word rec- 
ogiutidn and meaniiig skilK 
locational skills, 

skills, and periiaps uihasi Tlie ques- 
tion iarawt Is it really necessary to 
teach a3l these duUs separately? Are 
' they truly banc or arc they, perhaps, 
*^ *at least cine step removed from those 

' •FfOM an addfCM delivered by the autlior 
at tbe FourUi Annasl Rending Conference 
at Synam Unlvewity in June IMS. to be 
publislied til the Confertnce FroccedinKB 
/Vol, S. The TrtMlmeni of HB^dmg 
FToblim) . . : _ 

•The Reading Jefher^ tip {Scptanbcr l%S) • 
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afaiitiei, pcolMbljr mudi fewer m 
nunalKr, iriHdi are tndjr fundaniental 
to the prociai ot «juii n w rl>f w i nn? 

The mmdxr o( AOb to be tragfat 
couU probdbfy be mhioed if teachen 
got doierto an uiMkiitaiidiii| of 
what k cMotiaL Aho, the time an4 ' 
tffort apended in teichmg Ailb 
would haw a greater effect iqnn die 
itudenf s powes to read. In the 
writei's ofiindn, there are three 
abilitiet wUch dearijr differendate 
betwedifliereytan^ c o m pcehcndi 
wdl and the one who does noC 
. The tet of theae abifitiei k the 
ptiwer to find and undentand 
thou^ rdatkiwiiipi; in n^jp- 
tencet^ in paragraph*, and in kIec- 
tiom of varying 'lengths Meat are 
related to each other m ouuqr ways. 
. Here ii a ample exaro[ile of the moft 
• common kind of, thmij^ relafiin- 
ship: ; ' . i 



DHriMT ovr vWi to the mmcinb, we mw 
the Int son and Stripe* em cwtied 
m tattle; after that we cf^ored a. coBec- 
iioQ of. old (ttvertwc Utfr wwideTed 
into the mm filed with Indfam idki. 
and finanr fownd otmOm ab«lbed In 
a cK^y of old wcddmc goM% 

The part» of, thi« aectencyobwoinly, 
are rdated to eadi odier/dironolQp- 
caOy. We follow' the tri^ tbrou^ die, 
mineiim in thetime^Mer^in **ich 
the ro<Mm were visted. 

Now examine the same sentence 
puts anangeit in V diflerent way: 

Dnrinc eur^t to the muMuni, we <aw 
' acollcctianof oldlilmware,analMOtb• 
2-?.- ' . ' . 
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inc d^4ay of M4fMont4 Mddinf Sicse rdalmidiipi ieom to be one oC 

hi Uie IM Sun and Scripet mr ar- the bMC compidiension «ttJ«, 
rMlniMitiUll ^ TbeabiEtytoicCspeaficpiitpoics 

in teadiii^ is a second Important 
abOity or ddH WilBani G. Ftery hat 
reported a tbidy done with fifteen 
hunched Huyaid and Rad<£ffe 
frcriimen to deteninnetheirhalitt oC 
ftudjr ^vbea pitKoted with a typical 
chapter in a luitory text.* In pit- 
aentioi lu> rewht» Perry has tUs to 



This sentence tdb kss' dian the pre- 
ceding one. We know what the victor 
saw, but we^oumol foOow ium from 
room to room. The rdatio nAi p pws* 
ent ainon^ the p^urts this second 
lentenpe is^a suii|ile listing. 
Here is apodier sentence: 

Dttrtiv o«r vWc fo the »m ew > m 
. ailo<Aaec^ the Sm Stan )Mid Stripes 

iniicli wore tluii we did tlie ^oik eikd 
. with Indian rdkt and ^colkction> of 
old tilmwarc. 

Now the ideas have a conqnrison- 
contract rehtiohd^ The tilings the 
anthor saw ^ve laBen intb two 
groups: two displays ^Akh he en* 
joyed, two others he liked much less* 
An impoitant diifittofurf meaning has 
been added because the relationdiip 
of the parts of the sentence is 
different 

. Once more, observe the nmefacU 
but ima fourth rdatiooAip: 



We aifced anyone who could do ab lo 
^ wHte a 4iott ttaicnent about what the 
diaptcr *^ai all about* The nunbcewho 
^ were able to tdl tit • « . was |Uit one hi 
a 'bttndrad*fihccn. As a demonstratiort 
of obedient purooselessness in the read; 
Ing of 99% oC'ficshmcn we found this 
lnipra»ive • • . after twelve yeara oC^icad* 
* Ing honMWorli .MifnnMnts in achool 
1 they had all settled Into the hai>it of 
^ leavinf the point of It all to someone 
' Hse. - 

These sanie freshmen were able to do 
very wdl on a multipie-choice test 
based oh the detaib of the material 
they had read« ^ J 
If this purpa^dessness in study 



a^use/on our visit to the musevv^- ^ StudenU Hte those at 

had seen the^fiist Start and Stripes djer Harvard, what must be the case with 

^..^.^T^' ^.B^u^ ^.^tmm iimi ilje moral of the tale is that 

teachers should give better asngn- 
ments in' which the^ idl students 
what to k)ok for. BtiVif would aeem 
more unpoitant to sugg^ that by 
the time young people are frcAmen 
at Harvard, it is hig^ time they knpw 
how to set thdr own purposes. 1th 
obvious that Perry questions ^diether 
the shidents he tested had any real 



ooltoctioa of ,old«Miioned weddinf 
fowni we were able to pretent a tuc- 
ccHfiit data program in which we com* 
pared idla of the past with their 
modem equivalents.. 

In thialast sentence, we have a pause- 
effect rdationship; The aqperienccs 
of the museum visit have produced 
an effect: a successful ckss program. 

Tbesejour lands o£ diotq^t rda- 
tionship— ^ise, simple fisdng, com- 
parispn<oiitrast» aiid cause-effect, - 
phis odieif-HKcur in a great many ^ •.William G« Peny* jr.* "^udcnu* Use 
J«nWnatiow,«n<ofthmcomptec.- ^iS^^S'Jj^SSii^iJlT^ 
The ability^to ofaicrve and to use voL 29, No. s. Summer, 19$9. 



comimhensicm at all. They could • 
answerjnukiple-chcMce questions, but 
they iTaUed to get, as he says, the 
"point oC it W . ^ 

Suppose/ior example, that a stu- 
dent is studying a chapter abosit }ife 
on the Southern plantations. The in* 
efTioent Teaderidk)ds str^ 
. the material, often wiUi wandeijng 
1 attention-^because^l^s ^qti is only to 
I *'r0Kl the 1^100*** Contrast the care-^ 
I ful attention to detail, the search for 
I visuid imaj^ery of the student who 
I studies the same chapter in order to 
\ make a drawing of the pbnution 
\ grounds. Contrast again the proce* 
' durea 6f the student who wants to 
compare the way of life of the South** 
cm planta^twidt that in cotonial 
New England. Or, again, the method 
used by a student whose rcsponsilxlity 
is to rqport on one very specific tq)ic: 
the dut^ of the mistress of the {dan* 
Ution. This hst student, if he is 
- reading efficiently, will' skim rapdly 
thioug^ the chapter until he comes 
to a paragraph which seems to have 
,r*a bearmg on his special topic, then^ 
settle down^o read carefuRy for de- 
tail. T^e jstudent who tht|s reads with 
purpose, auid its corollary flqdiNlity,- 
has comprehemnoihf impossible to the 
student whohierelx ^ Wds.*' 
, A third basic comprehenskm skill 
k the ability to make full use of pre- 
vious learriing in attacking new ma* 
teriad. It is ^'reading readiness'' in an 
extended fcmn. 

Jokes smietimes make an adult 
realize how a chi)di*niust feel wt ^ * 
he has to read soitiething for wl H 
he does not have the requisite readi- 
' ]}«2ss. The following is suppoied to be 



a story told by Helen Taft Manning 
about her father. When Taft was* 
recuperating front , a spdl ctf illness, 
he wiftd St friend of^hb recoveiy and 
remarked that he had just |aken a 
long hofseback ride. Tlie friend wired * 
inrtp^^r,^rtqwisthehol»er . ^\ 

Whether the reader aeet anything ^ 
funny at all ifa* this story dqfcnds 
entirety upon^wbdher hehappent to 
remember frofh bis previous reading 
or f rom ^pctures he may have aeen 
that Taft was ont dliht heftiest of 
our preadents. 

It is partlyha matter erf, chance 
whcthq^ a reaqbr jiappens to. liave a 
faa like this 'stored up in Jiis.head, 
but there is more to it than chance 
Many students actually have the 
ba^Vgsound information for fiill com; 
'\ ^eoftbh but M to' reaBze that 
they have it and to u^ it. Assoda-^ 
tional reading-^the a<^ ot drawing 
upon all one has experienced and 
U> enrich, wliat he is currtnUy re^d* 
ing— i!r a skill which can be taught 

TosuhmiarizetothispcMn* : If an 
analy»s b made of what lies at the* 
foundation pf ccmprehendon,' there 
seem to be at least three basic ddlls, 
( 1 } the alnlity to observe and i»e the 
varied rehtionslups of ideas, (2) the 
alnli^ to read .with adju^moit to 
conscious^ ptirpose, and (3) the, 
ability to Aiake fi^nise of the backk)g 
of real and vicarious experience 
which ahnosf every ceader possesses* • 

These basic* skills are « developed 
and strengthened in par^ by the kind 
of questioning whidi teacher; tise. 
Qu^ons rriust be of the type which 
darxTy thought.relation^ps expressed 
in the inat^rilil and which bring into 
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locvi meaningful aisspdations with 
previous reading and ex|)ericnces. 
'ThcMfghf'^quc^ons can turn ^ su- 
perficial toft of comprdienaon into a 
Ieaiiung''expmcnce. . . « 

>S.uppose/ for example, that stu* 
dents have rdd.an account of the 
Olyininc Games. It is obvious that 
the ilrst and last in the following set 
of io»ur qucsdcm will make pxpb 
use comprchcnsicai skills, while 
the' second and third will merely test 
* thdr ability tasldm or, if the exercise 
IS unaided recall^ to remember 
couple of facts: 
L Why do the Olympic Games* 
t today feature %jsiarathon race? 

2. Who suggested that a mara- 
thon b^X added to the Olym- 

i . ^pics? ' 

3. What is ^e oflSdal distance <tf 
' the mbdeni marathon? 

4* Does anyone^know of a famous 
ASnerican nuuathon race? Can. 
you tcU^ about it? 
The land of quesdon is important 
vSo, also, is the timing of the ques| 
tions. Most qu<;^ns shouI4 precede 
reading rather wn fo^bw it If' stu- 
dents knew before they read about < 
Jhc Olympics tha^th^ were to look 
for*the causereffect relatiicmship re- 
'quired in question 1' above.- and that ' 
they should be making the associa- 
tions with previous knowledge called 
for irf question 4^^ they would read 
the account with be^cr comprehen- 
'* sion because the ^questions would 
guide their reading. Questions asked 
before hdp students set purposes;' 
questions asked after may do little 
but test. 

A second kind of guidance which 



. helps students- leara base .onnpre- 
hfTiaion skiUs involves the application 
of the directed-reading-Iesson pattern 
of teaching to kssoiui in the curncular 
areas suqh a:> sodal studies, sdenc 
and fitcrature.^^reachers in 
taiy schods are very fanuliar 
die directed reading Icsscm, which 
appears so often in the manuals of 
baoal readers* Ai^fied to a ksson in 
one oCthe^cmtcnt areas, it starts with 
t^^ devebpment of background and 
purpose. The teacher bi^lds readi- 
ness for the new lesson by introduar^ 
new ^vocabulary and concepts and 
by reviewing materials^om previous 
lessons or from the students' experi- 
ences to show thm how the new 
dbntent omnects vdth the old/ He 
also ' helps theni set pur^goses for 
study/ ^ter skimmii^ through the 
pagek of the lesson, loddiig^at pic- 
tures,^ reading: headings, reviewing 
what' they aheady know sibout the 
subject, students are able to answer 
questions like these : 
''"Ts&is a lesson we can read raindly 
or must we study it carefully? Why? 

What are some of the thmgs we 
should try to fipd out in this lesson? 
What questions can we antidpate 
before we read? 

How can we use this new informa*- 
tion? / . 
" It is during is first part of the 
.directed Ics90i <at' students leam 
one of the/baf kills: how to set 
purposes for rei^^g. * 
^ Th^seconcfstep, silent reading and 
study, will be, effective in proportion 
to the skill and thoroughness with 
which students are guided during the 
fjrst step. 




lie third part of the l<s?on iithe tcrials are available with which to 
fdlow-up^jisually some.kind.of ques- hdp students learn comprchenaoiv 
tibninff or-testing. Thc:^ o£ ques- skills. Many reading texts arid work-v 
tions and disouaon the teacher uses books have been written, some of 
.determines how inuch stiulents fan- them very useful, though, as-ha? been 
.jaove in thm ^nderstamling cof unpHed earlier, <hc tendency^has 
thou^t rdationsfaips aiid how mudi probally b6cn to fragmentize the 
skin they acqiuic in maidng assoda- skiDs. and perhaps to confuse both 
tion$l>etween what they are prescndy teachers and students by 'pfesenjirig 
studyfa»g the many oth^ thfajgs too many <fi/(«r«i< sldl^j to teach and 
they know— in f act, wheth* or not leamTMany cl the exercises are tests 
they get the '•ptmit <rf it aH." Thus of the afqplicatioa of the skills rather * 
two m©re ot the b^c sidlh Yccdve than devices for tef ching them. Too 
OMistant practice if the /directed- often, they ccmast merely of passage 
reading-lesson pattern is used. tol-^ ;fqBqwed by qu'esttons- fo. 

It is tht; writer's expoience that shi^ents to answer. It is the unusual 
some secondary teachers react n^- practice exertise whi A' really shows 
javdy to tlus procedure. They niay , <fae student how-to see rdationships, 
fed that , it helps the student too -sct-purposes, and .make assodaiions. 
mpch. He ought to be mort on his Probably the voy bet materials , 
own.Thetruthisthatmo8tatudents, for teachuig coiriiweHaiarai skHls are 
even some very aWe ones, arc not -the r^ulartextbocAsiasodal studies, 
ready ta study alone by ^ time they .sdence, and literature. Becaysc the 
enter secondary schbd; we Aould be student knows Uiat the content of 
J weH contant if Jhey have acquued these books is unportant to iam, he. 
compkte uidependence by the timf approaches them with a very differ- 
tljey arc ready fofiraduation. SKIlfuI ^ ent attitude from that with which he 
teacheis know how tis aUow students ^o« a practice excrtMc m a work- 
to take more and more responsibility IxJok. He wdcomes tiwh^dieHs help 
until one day, for most students not ui sedng rclatiDnsMps anJptwkuig 
until some, time late in senior Mgh associations which guide him ui his 
school, it is time to uitroduce SQ3R.* task of understanding and rdncmber- 
SQ3R is a grown-up directed readuig uig- Setting purposes for study makes 
lesson. The steps are virtuaUy the sense to him. Every lesson in ever>- 
same, but now Uie student is on his textbook is a" potential source for the 
own. ThJkt. Robinson's wdl'known .best teaching of reading skills. Few 
techiique is not more successful and secondary teachers seem to realize 
popular stems from tiie fact that they this. They, are always searching, for 
have been expected fo leam and use someUiing • different — somethmg 
it before they are iteaay. , "special." Or, on the other hand, _ 

Teachers need to know what"ma- tHey make the- assumption tiiat the 

" H . . ^ mere act of assigning reading in a 

•Fiand* P. Kobinwn, Effecttve Study, .... „ -it ;_•-„„ -~,u;t»i m maA. 
R«M Edition (New York: Hwper. I9«l>. tcxlbqok wiU insure growth m read- 
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ing sIdIL Assigntng b not synonymous 
vnfii teadiing. Only whoi. the ma* 
jority 6f teachm in secondaiy sch^ 
realbc that purposeful tcaclung of 
reading ^kiOs is necessary in the 
tlvc^day woik the content fields 
Mill the ''reading problem'' he soKed . ^ 
: \Vhatrofedoo]ibrai^(X'''indi^^^ 
uafizcd" reading have^in this process 
of building comprehenskm skilb? A 
very important one, but nol the kind 
<of role which most enthusiasts for 
'Hieilbvidualized reading''/ seem to 
visitalbe. Every fait oireaduig whidh 
a person ever does is a potential 
source of background understanding 
f <»; all the reading he will do in the 

future. ''Reading . makcth a full If the skills described here are ac* 
man," said*Prancis I^ccm, and le cepted as fundamental to good read- 
must have meant full of ideas,- fulol ing, teachers must make sure that 
^^ understandings, fu^of;*the back- students thenwtves understand and - 
ground for rich comprehcr ^ • ,\ny ; accept them. Practice of a iddll tvi&r 
xtadft'i esqmience can male this „ out the studeht's understanding cl 
deaf. He chooses a book or article on what smd why ht vi pr^dng leads 
soine subject with which hie is fa- to success in ddy a bit-or-nuss f ash- 
miUar and reads eaaly witb full and /ion. Strong modva^i^jb necessary 
deep comivcheimon. in leamif^g any skill, springs from. 

Contrast fliis experience with what two main sources; spedfic evidence^ 
happeris when a reader undertakes to of progress in learning the skill _and 
read a book in a field in whidh he has proof of its practical s^licaticm. The 
had no background of experience or mdre teachers share their own pur- 
pr^^ous reading. He can make no poses and unders^ding v^th their 
assodadons^ he probably has no par- students, the more likelihood of suc- 
ticular purpose except the vef^ gen- ^ cess in thdr teaching. 
efal one of getting some ideas about 



this new Ik^d; he niisses many of the 
relationships which arc* obvious to. 
the sojdiisticated reader in the fidd. 

Here^ .then, is the reascxi why a 
broad program of individualized or 
y readiiig is cssentiaf to deydpp^ 
of cqmprdienson skips, not 
It is tilcdy^ as some authorities 
have/claimed, that most teachers mil 
be a|Ue to do a gopd job' of teaching- 
the/skilb as a part of the individual-^ 
izc^ pRigrarn itself. iUther, through 
the reamg of many bodc^ chSdren 
acquire understanding and -the 
background which make the teach- 
ing of fidl comprehetmon skills " 
posable.^ 
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children {21, Z6\ How limited, in- 
deed, the\r search for answers to^heir 
problems would be without access to 
the prints page. 

Third Assumption: Comprehension 
skills are nei^essary^^fdr solving prob- 
lems. Children use^ great variety o£ 
comprehension , skills when they read 
to find answcrsXto questipns, including 
reading for. general ideks; for signifi- 
cant yetatls, fof \the author*s plapi.of 
development, to s^mmeri2e, f& jtjd^ 
or evaluate, t6 identify possible solu- 
tions and test theni.out, to use refer- 
ence skills^ to get the jiteral meamng^jT 
a sentence or paragraph, etc. . 

Fifty\ years ago Thomdike (28), 
from a sjudy of errors wfiicfi elemen- 
tary school childrenrm^dc in reading 

iciigiiJK 5uuauuii, ^"j-j^ r Single paragraphs, concluded that 

portumty with considerable success* reading a single oaragraph vnth under- 
Research backs tjiis up (IT, 22),^ In standing involves many elements of 



IMPLtCiT IN; TKE ..WORDING of tWs^ 

\opic are s^eral assumptions: 1) that 
elemei^ttaxy chil4rcn can solve problems 
and i^t, it is]^sirable?^for thjem to 
have training in doing so; 2)' that 
reading will help in chtldrcn*s inqutry; 
3) that^ comprehension skills in read- 
ing arje necessary in this quest; and 4) 
thaf these skills are not separate and 
disparate but tend tb duster around 
related skills. Let's examine these as-; 
iptions: for a moment 
Jirst Assumption: Elementary chil- 
dren can solve and should have train- 
ing in solving problems. Those of us 
who have worked with children need 
no further evidence that children can 
attack problems and that,^vvithin the 
lirtuts of their experience and a chal- 
lenging situation; they enjoy the op- 



fact, therchanurteristics and attitud^ 
favorable toward inquiry .can be devel- 
oJ^in^Jquitejoung children. Banta 
(2) has built and" is norming a test 
(CATB). ftfr children from three- 
to-six years of age that measures the 



thought, including the Weighing of 
words in terms of the cont^t, the or- 
ganizatioii of each elemen^ in its ' 
proper relation to others, the ^election 
of certain cotinotatidhs of wot'ds, and 
the rejection of others. He said that- 



followinrcha^^ h^'con^in effective reading the mind selects, 

siders significant for problem soling * Softens, 'emphasizes, correlates, and ] 



and believes to be amenabfe to tr^h- 
ing: curiosity, exploratory ;behaviof,. 
persistence^ resistance t6 distraction, 
controLof impulse, refl^vity, analytic 
perceptual processes, and^ innovative 
behavior. I * 

Second Assumption : Reading helps 
in children's inquiry. Pro^^ded that 
^children have the requisite literaw 
skills, reading is an important tool 
•which children use in problem solvmg> 
whenever their^^earch extends beyond 
their previous experiences or one 
immediately at hand, including obser- 
vation (\r inquiry of adujts or other 
.^^JtSoxgin^JAJkm in Reading, IRA Proceedings, 12, (1967) , I09-n5. 



organizes-rali under the influence, of 
the right mental set or perspective. 
He compare^ the' processes required in 
comprehending a paragraph to those oi 
solving a problem in mathematics. \ 

Fourth Assumption: Comprehension 
skills are not used separately but tend 
to cluster. Fortunately for children 
arid teachers, alike, these skills can be 
groupvJl around basic steps involve(l in 
problem solving. They do not need to 
• be taught in isolation. In fact/ for the 
most part, they shouJd be developed 
together. A flexible reader sWftSv from 
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one slcill to another as he gains insight 
into tbcL^nature ot the problem, the dif- 
ficulty of the reading matter, and its 
developnient bjr the author and as he 
develops or rejects ''huncKes'^he has 
com^it^' ti« best solution.- Not 
only does tfie understandii]^ of what is 
ffp^f:f^eij^ many of tfie higher menUl 
p^^^k it also involves them in dose 
* conjunction with one another. As the 
situ^^^on demands, weTanalyze,^ organ^ 
ife^- criticize^ reject, 'reason, and judge 
%wth;one process merging impcrcep- 
' tively into ^nd^er and emplo]^ng the 
a^opriate reading or study skills. - 

' What pi-oblcm. solying involves 

•Where does problem solving fit into 
_ all this? Reading to solve problms is 
^ "^rtevcfi^m^e form df comprdiension. 
It involves niany of the skills need^ 
for critical reading. Indeed, problem 
solvit^; is a form of critical reading al- 
« though it may impose nwre restrictions^' 
than some other types of dirdfur read- 
ing;^Dafe <5) gave problem centered 
* as a characteristic of critical reading. ^ . 
The essential_steps in pro]l)lem solv- 
^ ing liave been listw in different ways 
^ by authorities in reading and psychol* 
ogyi- In this article, they have been 
classified under those centering aroundi^ 
the jkroblem itself, locational skills, 
comprehcnsiort of the printed page, or- 
ganizational skills, evaluation t)f mate-' 
rials in relation to the problem, and 
finally, application of jfisdjngs so that 
altitudes, values, and behavior are 
changed. 

/ The problem situation " 
C Reading for problem solving empha- 
sizes the purpose, in this caise the prob- 
lem to be ans>i^ered. Whether the 
problem pn^nates with the introduc-^ 
tofy material in the text, with the 
teacher as an assignment, by the class 
setting^the problem, or even with an 
individual pupil himself is not crucial, 
so long as the child accepts the prob- 



/ 
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lem jas hid^own. Tkt darificatiori of 
the problem may indudbspxploratory 
reading and cla^ discusuon^or some 
other , method of sharpening 90 that the 
direction of the ^search is clearly de- 
fined. . - ^ . ^ . 

If the solution of a problem is to <all 
forth effective reading, the problem or 
purpose must havf^ relevance to the 
pupil and his inter^, 4 Roma Gahs 
(£) in a landmark study discovered 
thatifi^h achievement on*^r standard 
test is no.guarantee that the pupil has^ 
the ability to reject material which 
does not contribute informajfei on a 
selected t6pic. It should (M equally 
clear that thcj)roblem „shouldmot be^ 
—simple asffo requir<f no thought or in- 
vesti^tion tjpr yet so complex that it 
cannot be truly understood ; lior should 
tiie reading iftaterials and tnought pro- 
ces$es involved be too complex for him 
to handle. If reading irto be a part of 
. problem^ solving, there must be ap- 
propriate matenal available. 

Location of suitable reading materials 
In the early elementary grades, 

' guidance may well be given m a group 
sitt^tibn with children reading a given, 
sdecti<m in search of pertinent facts. 

. Or, following the reading of the selec- 
tion, the group may^ lUscuiss whether 
the facts in the artide supported or 
contradicted information gleaned from 
a previous selection. „ » '' v^- 
For a successful ques^r^ child must 
Jhave at his conunand a^ varie^^ of 
reference skills such ar using a card 
index in the library, a dictionary, an 
encyclopedia, chapter headings, side 
headings, and the index of a book. 
None of these abilities is spontaneously 
acquired. On the other lumd, ndther 
does each of them have to be tat^ht 
meticulously and sequentially to every 
chil^. m every dass, Ne^ed, <rf 
course, is a teacher who' is adept at 
diagnosing the level which Afferent 
pupils have attained in these skills and 



at loiowiic whcA to^givcguidtiice inm 
partioilar ddU lo |ui iiidhfiiaual» a 
. soMUgroitp^ or even the entire class. • 

CdmfTiltiniion of maUrudriod 

In the first place, comprdiendoa in 
any real sense invohres Ae •WK^rto 
recogi M ie words and attadi meamaBs 
to tfiem in rdation to odidr Swords and 
tfidr iunctkm m an EnfHsh ientence. 
The ridier tfie word meanii«s,^ die' 
more likely that full compfchenston 
. Drill be sdiieved. 

' Except for a small minority who 
^ Would ImU the term "reading*' to sim- 
ple decoding d letters to sounds, there 

^ gmerd agreonent tiiat readtllg in* 

Yolves getting informatipn from tbe- 
printed page. Many persons call tWs 
^literal coihprehension." Edgar Me 
(^)calU it •^reading the linek.^ A few 
writers would also include under lit* 
enU comprdhension some dements of 
the higher thought processes^ sudi as 
sedng ^ relatidnstttp between ideas 
aiid senwng the purpose whkh the 
writer had in mind. Constance 
/ ♦ M^Cullough. (15), in an artide in a 
^ecait issue of ElemtnUtry English, 
points oiit how necessary to even lit- 
eral comprehension is Uie knowledge 
.of our 4angua^ and how it works, i.e., 
UnguUiks. She illustrate with the 
folkwing sentence: **In . . ..its . . . 
hose-like . . . gray . . . trunks . . the 
. . . little . . . figure . . .^n . . . the 
. . . matchbox . . . carried . . . a . . . 
Republican ... banner/* In her 
own inimitable way she . gives the 
steps which the listener or reader 
might take in understanding tfiis. sen- 
tence— cumulative, tentative, revised 
steps with later, words in tl^e sentence 
modifying or expanding earlier mean- 
ings. The example illustratesAatthe 
Reader, leans heavily, altiKH«h often 
uncon8cioushr,lMi his knowledge of our 
. latiguage and how it pattefm itsdf ^ 

Or9wit(itioi^ofjnafjn^ ^ 

Too many diiMreil read alot^ ab^ 



sorbing the ideas as th^r appd|r with- 
out blulding mentally an ouUine of the 
sdection. Studies show that duldre{i 
tend to read all material at the same 
Tate» regardless of tiieir purpose of tfie 
nature of the msterial ita^ (6, 12). 
Ort^nly* as dcmentary teadiers, we 
are ieqponsible for bdping diil^ 
aide whether a particular adec^on 
sbouM be scanned nfMy merdy to 
locate material wMdi is miportant in 
the sohitkm ^of a given probleih or 
dKniM be read more carefully for per* 
tinent matter* At the same time chil- 
dren must carry, in thdr nunds some 
feding of where thia point fits into the ' 
gmml prddem. At first this activity 
can probsUy best be done as we guide 
a group erf chiklren in reading a com- 
mon selectkm. Later they should be 
req[MMisible fof^die same activity when 
rcMing or studying independently. 
Certainly by the end of the elementary 
sdiool at teat the better rpupsls should 
be ~ d>le to oigamze the * information 
whkh tl\ev have obtauned from several 
lources without duplicating ideas. 
Bvatuatimoffnaterialsread 
. In a third-grade-class discusskm 
about wikl animals^ otfe child said in 
f^^spoiise to another^s statements, ''But 
that isn't a jact I read sometiiit^ dif- 
ferent inranothcr book,'* This remark 
led naturally to a discusskm of whidi 
author was better aualified- t6 make 
sudi a statement and to a comparison 
cf the copyright dates of the ^o books. 
Further investigation involved thjc use 
of additional books and encydopedia 
and induded an interview witii the 
director of the local zoo. Of course, 

Sipils do not always need to go this 
r in deciding between fact and opin- 
ion. 

In evaluating, the reader must con- 
stantiy diedc me statements of the au- 
thor agdnst what he has leurned fi^ 
expcHence or otfier readii«* As he 
readb critically, he weighs what the au- 
Ihor saidahd challenges hisideas._ He 
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notes nHiedier fhe author is nwking 
sweeptne tsnenlitses whidi ht does 
not hack tsp widi sufficient factsr pr 
jMrhether lie uses .pfopi^ianda devices/ 
^Th|Mread^ follows the author's UxitM 
reMoi^hg. and accq»ts«or rejects his 
condusions. He asks wbetfier the 
material is written firom 9 biased point 
of view. ' Studies ihave shown > th4t 
young people color whajt they read by 
their owa attitudes and Uases (3, 11, 

•16, 18). Even so do we as adults. 
The least we can do is to be <m guard 
against letting prejudice color our . own 
reading and to tie committed to givmg 
pupils^ opportunities to weigh what 
thr^ veeA or heat reported on the 
scales of objectivity, in an honest 

" search for trudi. 

ApplicathH: 

Whe^ diildren are reading to. solve 
a problem, ihty test what they, have 
read by^ cheddng whether they have 
solved the problan tfiey^ Hct for them* 
selves. Young diildren are tempted to 
accept the .first solution that they lind.^ 
dlder .boys amli girls are increasingly 
able to hold hypottieses tentatively and 
to test them more logically. ' Even 
when they l^v<; reached an apparently 
satisfactory solution, th^ learn to limit 
it by a statement such as« '^This seems 
to be the answer^. - <>r **As far as 
we can find out, the solution seems to 
be. . . Gray (M)/ Cans and 
others stress the fkct that reading 
should make a difference iii attitudes, 
values, and bdiavior. When children 
f ead wisely and thoughtfully and reach 
a conclusion, they must learn to in- 
corporate it into their attitudes and 
values, contingent upon subsequent ex- 
perience and evidence from further 
r^ing. Tbo few of us act oti the 
jrhat we have ksimed from 
our reading. We should teach chil- 
. dren to stand up and be counted when 
a controversial problem thq^ have 
studied. is under discussion. Further, 



reading should, influence what children 
do. For exampk, it is of little use for 
a child to learn how bsicteria is ^read 
if he continues to be neglfj^t in' per- 
sonal dcspnliness, the {umdling of food, 
andtiie!ike 

Problem loMn^ related 
to subject fields. 

Whatever Uie content fidd in which 
reading is done"lo sohre problems, it 
will require certain . comprdiension 
^lls. Examples are recognizing and 
imderstandiiq^ ihe.geiKnal and techni- 
cal voqibulaiy ; getting the sense of the 
nmterial; e^uating^ it in thf light of 
, the purpose or problem; such as judg- 
ing the relevance and worth of tfie 
ideai; and seeing ihe relatkniships 
among ideas^ ? 
Granted tfutt there are comprehen- 
, sion skills conmKMi to all contenf'areas, 
' there is still ^variation from field to 
fidd in the skills to be emphasized. 
The nature of the reading material and 
its function tend to differ 'from subject 
to subject, as NilaB. Smith and others 
hav^4ttiqte(l out (23, 24), 

Science. and arithtn^tic - 

Sdence and arithmetic texts are typ- 
ically compact in form with a rather 
heavy burdeii of technical terms and 
with precise, sequential steps to be foH 
fowea Usually a varying but stow 
rate is required (7).^ 

Social siudiet 

Social studies materials campften be 
read, at a faster pace, but not always. 
Frequqitly, the pupil must interruot 
his reading to study a picture, a grafm, 
a cluut, or a map. Cause and effect, 
' especially in historical writing, must be 
traced. Here, too, authenticity's im- 
portint (14,20). 

" % 

Children's Kterai¥are 

We are a^stomed to think of eriti- 
ca). ei^uative reading in. relation tc 



aritliincttc, science, and Sbaal 
studlfes--the so-called content Jields. 
Recently^ increased emphasis has been 
placed'on attdysis and a more proUng / 
ihtirprctation of literature by children. 
ISome of us have feared that this 
phasas might result in lessening chil- 
dren's love for good stories and books, 
if such analysis is within their powers. 
Evidence is accumulating, however, 
that with careful selection of materials 
and wise guidance elementary children 
cs^n learn to use the problem solving 
approadi in e^luating materials: com- 
paring characters in two books with 
similar themes, tracing the develop- 
ment of plot and character, and react-, 
ing to the quality of a selection. 
Children seem to enjoy savoring the 
approprutte word and the vivid de- 
scriptiOTi and examining the, point of 
viewH^f the author. All thifc without 
lessening, thrir competence, in r^iVlg 
and at the same time Jncreas|ng /ihe 
.ranee and amount of voluntary read- 
ing! Attinterestingstudy hasbeen in' 
pTMfress at Ohio State ^University 
under a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Educktion {13, 29, 31). In fact, this 
study group has devebped and'normed 
a test on tne critical reading of litera- 
tufe. The study was a comprehensive 
one which included control groups and 
guided classroom observation. To 
riiembcrs, evaluation of literature to be 
valid must be done in accordance with 
criteria, hopefully criteria whidi the 
children have helped to set up. 

Children compared Madeline, quite 
a character but always the same, with 
Crow Boy who changes bclievably into 
a more mature yet still shy lx>y. Thcjr 
learned how to identify realistic vs. im- 
aginative roles. They found that 
trying their hands at writing their own 
modern folk tales or fables enhanced 
their ability to discriminate. Sudi 
problems as why the author chose to 
* write a story from a given point of 
view'proved interesting and profitable. 

Van Gilder ♦(^0) found ' that the 



differences in the skills required in 
various* fields lie not so muoi in the 
materials themselves as iti the type of 
thinldng required. He rejects the no- 
tipri that the reading act can be pack- 
aged, parceled, or isolated into sep- 
arate compartments. The teacher not 
specifically charged with the devetop- 
ment of reading power may take com- 
fort from Artlcy^s (J) statement that 
the teacher rifeed only ask himself, 
"**What competencies must my students 
have to ^rry out the learning tasks in 
this course as I teach itfr-and then, 
presumably, help students build the . 
competencies When kicking. We would 
hope that the tasks set would fre- 
quently be problem solving in nature. 

r Inquiry as an individual 
matter 

^ Suchmarf (27) defines inquiry as 
leamihg that is initiated and conttolled 
by the learner himself as a means of 
expanding ' his own understanding. 
He believes that the more active, au- 
tonomous, and responsible the learner 
becomes for ^decisions regarding the 
collection and Interpretation of mfor-^ 
mation, the more meaningful the learn« 
ing and the better motivated the pupU.x. 
Stauffer (25) ^ distinguishes be- 
tween group and individual inquiry. 

Conclusion , 

In summaryrdan children in the ele- 
mentary gnules be Uught to use read- 
ing and other modes of inquiry to 
solve problems? The answer to this 
question' is affirmative, (IP)-4;rantcd 
that young children, ,as indeed any of 
us, cannot think beyond the acquired 
experiential background and that they 
do not a^lways havfc the verbal skills 
with which to exjpress their ideas] their 
* thinking nevertheless, does not vary in 
kind from .that of adults. 

Problem solving ^kilfe are not lim- 
ited to reading. If we wish children to 
use these skills when they do read, we 
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must capitalize on every opportunity 
for them to develop a spirit of inquiry 
through manipulatton, observation, 
conversation, and' discussion. Situa- 
tions throughout the, school day and 
in out-of-school life give countless 
opportunitito for children to pradtice 
the skills involved in critical thinking. 
As adults^ we must permit differing 
opinions and cherish a questionii^ at- 
titude. • 

A recent convention of this Associa- 
tion was c^tereit ^iound the theme 
/''Reading and Inquiry." The AnnusL 
Proceedings, issues -of The Reamng 
Teacher, and other IRA publications, 
ontain ilulti^^^ articles related to 
cnticatr-di^crni^^ reading, many 
with practiar~'saggestiQr^ for cUtss 
room procedures. Let us ; 
« we have read and what our expehence 
J has taught us as we guide children's 
reading in the classroom. If we do, in 
^ addition to who, what, and when ques- 
tions, we will add-ones which ask why 
or how. We will release imaginations 
as we give such leads as / wonder 
_ .why. . . f 'What if . . . had not finished 
-- .his job? A&ve all, we will strive to 
create an atmosphere in which '*md- 
ing bietwcen the lines" and. ''reading 
beyond the lines". (4) are taken fon 
granted, a climate in which children's 
ideas arSe- encouraged and examined. 
' In these ways we n^fke reading andlilT 
learning an adventure which leads to 
c lifetime commitment to inquiry. 
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TMNhM't To* hi lh« Ptoriop wum of TMnUiig 



Irving Lohm* 



cMadntin of tini^ I ttM 

Mri tho^ M I coulcL Huklte^ 
iMteeated'liy an active •taidi 
faTodKr iwfca tAiA Aodd Ik 
added «» flU oHtajr wodirig defiw 

' te«f ^ ^ contained 

W» The nert iiep 1^ 
to try to Wnj tofedicr iwfc» that 
teemed to have oonmon danenti, 
and, thte, to dtguaxt die idt in a 

. Mqiience. My giouj^ »ay not he 

hf ^wliiditjiM can tyntheriie your, 
own categ«>ri» ani ygat own fe- 
^ttencca The content analyv com- 
plied twenty wlwluilie^i «i foBowi: 

lilt A i 
tttsnd oruM 
obmvt rtttri 
rtUtt ueiil amaaU 
tii^na eoHemtft eeneiptudu* ' 

empnhtnd undirstani ^ 
rtmtw rtorgmuu 
Ictum ,ba*vt 
indtud* •ppneiat* 

suk mnek 
[ autrtdn mdyu 

4ab«rtU eonUmplaU 

pfinitir ■ iiw^Wr 
stptetilaU eonddtr giuu infpn* 
■ juig« ' »*'•/'•' 

ri$struetur4 >tw • " 
' •t*« ReMnt Teaeher, ih (Febniary I960) , 



vtrify eontiudt eonfirm 

. act TtttiM 
The two IkU give ■omeimprarion 

fl| the oompleiity of the thinkmg 
proccM. The act ot thmking, indeed, 
iTiMte complicated than^^the vofae jj 
in the twenty wdH^wtofc Neverthe- 
lev, die dawficatkn luggcstB a ootaip 
pidiensve stiticture {or the bdiavion 

subsumed under the veib tUnk. 
' For me, two large block» of idea* 
emerged to deSne thinking: fint,jn . 
List A, |te sequence representf the 
bdiavion exhibited in learning for 
mastory; and Mcond, liit B "howf 
the icquends of behavion mvolved 
h» i(*ing.piotoi, owing to dea- 
aona, in inveiiling, and in creadng. 

Leaning iBid thmking are intei^ 
idated. The vertn i?iJi«t A lean to 
pandW inHieq«Knoe Aoee in List B, 
although the emphaiei and ga^ 

tinue with^obwving and regarding, 
u''^sdng put knowledge and eiqwn- 
il> recall, and rdatmg the com- 
_nM»^kmentf through to the active 
proce«e» of cbnccpt-fonnation and 
UKadSffigito the important phaia 
51S3pE5&g and und^^ 

ing. In the fcaming teqiimc^ view- 
' ii^ Ae material! and dulll in new 

wayt win deepen knowledge an4 
belief in term* of evahiatioo and 
appicdation— ti|e gendne learning 
bfthephiiafoph^'.^^ 



Lilt B usually impliet an dbttade in chemiitryT The implied gradient, 

that ha» to be overcome. Hie li«t of count, suggests that ail of us think . 

suggests Dpve/s-fanRMS five.ste^ , at different levds at (jUfferent times, 

cjqpetiencbgafdt difl&uhy.kxamig Some of us 1)ecome aware of a new 

and defining the difficulty, evolying fact and try to fit it into our store of 

suggesdoos for the aolution, reasoo* knovi^edge; a(id die nmejj^ 

Ibdut poid^ ONttoomes for the may abo be wo^ong out a procedure 

iohitiaa, and; on vcfifyiiv the solu-r for simplifying tlie reoonfing' of 

tioo m dr^itti^ conctoding and grade% die ofuvgnments, or 

taUngadiaa. the.staghi|[ of a play. 

The range of terms related to the Thinking, however, must be 
act of thinking givtt ample evidence learned— and in the learning, the 
of^the gnai variety of behiv«tDi|N%onsequencQi of successful thinking 
invohred in thinking. In addition, must be satisfying. Thinking always 
•contemplation of the terms serves to invohres some activity on the part of 
'^fempha^lhe importance, for us in the thinker, whether it be recalling, 
understanding what a child, or a W getting at the piinciplai, , or 
tdO^, means hf thinking. The whether it be xeorganiang material 
duld 1^ k attei^Ung*to what his or devdfoping a new methodology, 
neighbor is doing, or who is trying Thinking can be taught by stimulat- 
to recall the number of products that ing the learner to over^xwneclistades 
can be made from coiO, or who b within his intellectual range at his 
contemplatmginretroq>ectdiesiran- devdc^mental stage and his intd- 
ming test he passed last summer can lectuallevd. : 
say that heris thinknig-«nd^ is! In teadiing the chiU to think, die 
Many teachen, of coune^ have.an- problem or task should be difficult 
eqiectation' that diinldng usually enough tojgtog^/ die learner- 
means die solving of a problem in but not so cKSKcOt as to frustrate 
aridunedc, or die suggesting of the die child. Fortunately^ the teacher 
reasons i^y cotton is produi^d in . can hdp die child by jmmding cues,. 
California or beef "attle are raised hints, suggfiitifiiai ^ dues for the 
in Fkxidj^ or the consecudve stqMT solution^ the problem. In textboob 
in wridng a composidon or creating in aridunetic and algdira, audion 
a poem. usually pronde hints or suggestions. 

Hunking invohres a!l these— and Sometimes they jwowdc die-answer 
much ^4io|e. Teadiei« most appred- so duU die learner may verify his 
ate dut the behaviors involved in die diinking and obtain die satisfaction 
ao|unition of «n idea, die rccqgni-^ of soliring die problem. Thinking and 
tibn of sinularity or 'difference, or die reasoning can occur in any subject or 
deepening of a meamhg are asmuch skill, in school and outade. Thinking 
diinking as are the behaSwin in requires, die rearrangement of ideas, 
solving a puide, planning for a piibidples, and skills in finding die 
Jiicnic, or discovering a new process paJh'^Drom whatislmownto whatis 



to be dtKovered. Teaeben not only 
mint cnoounge tbuiking;, bu^ moce 
Impoftant, they mutt teach thinking 

an acthfc pracoi not only is every 
idiool period but abo oa the playing^ 
BddapdinthehcNne. 

Baiically, the teadier has the re> , 
.aponabOity ol giving ^^acfa leamer 
tbe attitude that he am grow by 
g^mg tfaOttj^ tfi hitl^e— 1^ thunk- 
ing and reaaoning about his txpai- 
cncei, appl^ bis knowdedge to new 
situations. Every aubject .and every 
dan can^pcovidb diestimuhdon for 
thiridng ^and the satirfaction . of 
solution. ' . 

The tncher can guide the kam- 
er's thmlung about any proilem by 
suggest throuj^ questions and by 
hints, theneed to darify tiie problem, 
to sedc paraBd^ to open new >wtas. 
Since much of the child's learning 
comes dtiier &«nsa|^ reading or lis> 
tenmg, tiie teacher can hdp tbachild 
nppr^ati tiie important steps in 
thhikmg M they apply to his reading 
of a spedBc pittage. Bdow is a pas- 
' sage baai one <tf my .unpublished 
lading' tests. The teaclMGrmay sug- 
gest some questions wfai^V^ only 
would motivate the reading but 
yMfii might ;i]so suggest possible 
answers that would involve critical 
thbkmg. For^example, the teadier 
may ask« ^What is tiie pasnge all 
about?* , "What was the influence <tf 
standby armiei on tiie m a n ufacture 
of dothingr "What would be pos- 
«bk actions of a union if somdx>dy 
invented a way of malting something 
qitidcer. or better?" Here is the 
pasnge^ 

..•The first ready-made doUiihg 



estatSdicnents were set up for' the 
manufacture of ^mifoonL ^ med 
for ¥diich arose with the coming of 
Manding armies. After tiie TWrty 
Years War, Austria, for instance, 
maintanied a standing anny of 
33,000 ma.'The uniforms were 
tailored portiy m regimental woik- 
diops, piutiy in state or private fac- 
tories, partiy even in prisons and 
pemtentiaries. The larfe number of 
measuronents made by tiie military 
tailcn ' enabled tiiem ipt tOMSA 
standard dimenaom, vAiidi were 
utifized to produce for stodc 

"TKe first large finn produdng 
ready-mades for dvilian ne^ wm 
founded by- Pienre F^uipsot in Ptois 
in 1824. This was situated near tiie 
Pont Neuf, one of tiie busiest bridges 
across the Seine, and*aIso near the 
flower marixt, hence tiie name: 'La 
Bdlejardhiiere.' 

"ParisBot, who sold dotii and 
haberdashery, ahned at tiie manu- 
; facture 61 plain men's dotiies de- 
, tigned to /be cheaper t^ made- 
-to^neasure goods and little more 
expenave than second-hand appard. 
As tiie handicraft taikm rdused to 
worit for ban, Pltfissotv^ forced to 
have Us first trousers and jadcets 
se^ in prison worl^ops^ By the end 
of 1824 he timSf^'*, complete 
line of iginaryi woriting dotiics for 
men. 'ncf sold so fast tiiat he was, 
hardly' able to satisfy demand,, ahd 
H was at tiiis point tiia^ tiie master 
. tailors dedded to woric under hhn. 
'Pwjsso^s small shop soon proved too 
small for tiie bustneks. In 1830 he 
bought up tiie ndg^borinr bouses 
and in 1854 a^ded a furtiio- Mode 



cC twenty^ exHtingbuildingLAn Tbe fint fe«if ue dedgned to Mcer- 

luipmfaictiom ivoe fiuMNewn and tain i^tethcr the diild vnuentauds* 

abouthhlfoCtheoutpatwwdaUned the inatcrial.gaierall]r, e.g^'authoc's 

for the pR(vmoei and lor o^ort. i^t or ^onduaon, gneral 

PaiMwkwaith^iwtnMOulacturer idea, ddwh that wpport or kad to 

tochaifeafittdaiMlcieailrmailKd the coochirion. IV rcswd aort 

,pfioe for hie spockAkH he demand- quettiomaN^diitcted.ijlrdatingthe 

ed cidi^^fope^ wfaereMpreviowly cliild*t:p«vioii< ^roap and expe- 

•rriwd'atbjr baiganuDg riences to the {mUeni, e4f., Are 

vnth oatomen, t^.alto wtett al- 'there atoatiom now exiting Jtke «• 
lowed credit. Abou^ 1850 the woA-* thii? Can any of the-iwdeeirf and 

ing capital of' the fiim was three conduriootbeiqppliedjiodayhi.other 

million faanca, a very QonsideralMe areas? Can you predict what hap- 

sum for those days. By ^t time pened after this event? Are there any 

Parissot also had •^brancha in the of the consequences still to be found? 

j^vvinoes.** 1 • A' third set of ojiiestions could be 

After the reading, the\teach(3r directed to implications from the 

^ouldaik questions like tHdlfoDow- passage, e.g., Doeq this passage gh^ 

ing: (1) What would be a good title any understanding of the prejudices 

for this passage? 1(2) Around 1820 of people? Why wou^ people differ 

-bow ifidaworldngmanget,orwhcre aboi^'the rdative advantages dt 

did he b^, his woric dothes?j(3) the|6|ideas or thb invention or this 

Why was it that dealing in fecond- process? What vahies do you see-in 

hand .dodung was an important getting at die htftory of an uka? 

budnett hi the HOG'S and 1800's? A fourth s^. dUiuestions mig^t be 

(4) What is the valde in *%tandanl» directed tr^ird formulating of hy- 
iang measurement^? Can you potheses, :e.g.. Why did this event 
.examples tiuft would apply t9day? take place? How can you accent 

(5) What bvention was needed to' for it? 

speed and reduce the cost <tf making . The teacher's tadc in the devdop- 

clothes? (6) V/hf was tills pasnge ment of thinking is important and 

written? (7) How can you find out .signifie&nt The steps must, by sug- 

whetiier the autiior was accvrate and gesting, hi»tingr> or quesdonmg, lead 

fair? ' ' \ die learner dirouf^ the phases of 

V llie questions are dirActed to pro: undet^andiiig die problem, suggest- 

\'ide a scheme by which the reatter ing hypodieseft reasoiis for the 

and learner can think widi text existence of the pibbkm, and foimu- 

materiak Ifadeed, die formulatton'of lating hypodieses for die solution of 

die questions paraHds-die ansiyns d^e problem. Here die tead*r ean 

of any communication^. Who says hdp die leamar by aakinsf him to * 

what to %^iom via i^t cham^ for formulate qiiestions..Good question- 

what purpoift and widi what effect? ing is' good hypodiesi formulation. 

Baacalty, die questions, are graded, 'jlie leameis can be hdfped by being 
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challenge of suggesting hypoth^ 
for a; sti of outcomes or fzcts. These 
could range fn»n accounting/ for the" 
vpattem of raiiffall in eastern Puerto 
ikiooy the probable reasons for the 



additional information or inquiring 
about motives or .|xng[xidiccs or jspc- 
cial pleading;... : ; ^ ^ 

The ajft of ^uestiariihg rCfin ,1^ 
direct<!d towai^^sc^ein^fsunil^^ XliDK^a ^nny^s failure at the Batde 

differences (conc^ffontnatip^), tlr of BiiU Jtu^^ to the^de ngy a 
scemg common dani»i& ampng con- bic^<3e over a tricycle^ Thei^Idrm 
c<5pte_(generalizati<m5^, or rt |%-cncouraged to clu^«^|;e 

ing the linutaticm or/ ^4x^^^^ 5^ ^ terms bl: 

(evaluation )>- Question^' > \^y^%-sp^iht facts? Arc they grouped \ 



fonnulated toward seeing sequences 
* (stru^ure and r^bructure)^ to 
_cvidcnce^ anf proof (verification). 
Indeed, each line of verbs in Lists A 
and B should suggest the direction 
of the; thinking-learning procfes- 



lyrorp gly? Did,:ti hcL-anthnr .make-an- 
error in generalization Oi* in infer- 
ence? The .matter of proof depends 
to a Istrge dc^ee on ^e respect for 
eviddnce. Can the children be led to 
recdgn^ that not all the evidence 



The development of thinking, hi / adduced for a^articular 

pupils is a rcsponability of all the; g<3^^^ 

teachers who. meet the pupib/ TJic tibh docs not conader all the avail- 
cmphaas should b<^1ijp9kdeydopi^^ many . 

• m the child tltcr/abiU^^^^^^ will be found for 

thinldng. Evch ui^^W criticizing adver- 

children can be Igivcn the <i'aUdn|^e} tisements aivl their clapis, or for the 
of finding out how to attkc^.avnei^ ^^^^znding of propaganda, both 

^wbrd,' how to igfer the meanmg^j^;;, 
a word as used . in content, how M'^^ S^^ 

rccognizf. common dements ambn|\ vrftli^^ to all experiences of 

words,' both in cohfig^jf^on.iind/W^^^^^^ 

meamrig. The child should t>e niadr jn ; md^js' iht child aware of the 
aware that critical thinking is:.fc^ of critical thinking, not 

active process in which he canrpW-^ 
dcipate by coUpc^ing data, or «dgr'^^%bHVfW 

gesting exsunplcs of a principle, or' butsi^e the. school. This means that 
demottstrating equivalences or ami- |he child'sfioutcrtrt^aghrTO^ ^ 
laritirs. He should cncoui^ged^ own attitudes and mtcrests. He ought 
jto sec th^ one of the first steps in to try to find out why he has, certain 
critical thihking is to organize in- , attitudes toward people from other 
formation and experiences about , countries , or tqward a p^ 
problems by recognijang amiIiM>ti?s/;/fcssiph 

or tofcrcncc^ ''^B' f 7 ^political party. For maximum tran^ 

One of .thc'most provocative ' pf- *fer to be eflected, all teachers must 
pericnccs children can have is "the; '"encoui^ je and reward critical Aink- 



ing. Thtt, of course^ implies that the taibts the experience fcMr (a) i»o- ^ 
teacher is competent to think ad^ dudng large stocks., (b) establishing 
ca]l]r in hor subject area so that Ae fixed prices for clothes, (c) opcoing 
isabietoghreilhftratidasoftheway branch stores,* ;(i) standardinng 
gtneralizatioiKi^ are devdope^ how , measuremetUs, ^e) training ma^er 
evidence oigafl^ taikws. ^ ^ 

ses are fonmdateo, how the require^ 3. The development of mass pro- 

rails for proof are utilized* duction <rf clothing on a hoge scak 

In a sjpnificant sense, it^wSL notl awaited the {a) devekqpmpit of re- 
be easy f(x* teachers to rewairdcritkal 'tail storey (6) elimination of {Arison 
thinldng if they^emsdvc^are less labor, inifwovement ci dothing 
than fully competent in die process. d^gnf>^) growth of labor unions, 
One <i the most exdting w^ys fot '{e) invention ofihesemngmachine. 
a leacher y> become aware gI the Again, it is always stimulating to 
aqiects o( cri^cal thinldng-tdevant try to determine if l^en facts pan be 
for her in her particular aica!:^ organized in torms of ct»mnon prin* . 
competency i% in the. maldng * dplcs or in sequences. The illustra- 
leading tests. As tl|e teacher tms to tion g^ven at the b^inning of this 
forjbulate:the'kinds of questl(xi$ sug* airtide on the oiganization of verbs 
gested in the treatment of the passage about tlunldqg represents cme at- 
used earlier, she will become aware ten^ to show the, generalization 
of the fact that she is maldng hy- emerging fimn an active search for 
potheses, suggesting organization of^ organizafion.jSome forms of content 
' data, scdng rdaticNos that exist be- ' cnganizadcMi jcan be widdy applied. 

tweea the passage and past, experi- In the United States Air Force> for 
--ence and ImdMedge* If the teacher instance, the useof a general scheme 
were to try to make muldple chdce 'applied to any problem becam^ die 
quesdons, she would ^ that s(Hne ba^ for improvement in quality of 
of the most likely errors in thinking . the sol^don produced^or problems 
could be anddpate^. Fcmt example,, by officers., 
the following three items are items , Thinking is^ an acdve process. It 
made to evaluate the duld's under- seeks-and searches. It orgaif^es and 
St andmg of the passage: generalizes. It cc^ects smd sdves. 

1. The best dde iot this passage Thinking does notahj f aysjproduce a 
is {a) Sweat Shop Labor, {by Ready set answer. It is noT^onory, al- 
to Wear Clothing, (c) Military Uni- though it uses what is rcAembered; 
forms, (rf) Unfair Cqmpetiticm, (e) it is not generalization, but the pro- 
Dangers <rf Prisoii Labor.^ cess of arriving at generalization. 

2. The experience of tlie military Thinking is basically an atdtude of 
tailors .in manufacturing uniforms suspended judgment about the {urob- 
for the Austrian Army gave the lems all of us face. 
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Using Paragraph CIum as Aids io Understanding 



JaM^ M. MeftCLLISTER.* 



A' 



^ NYONE WHO gives careful attentiotf to the mental processes 
associated iMrith readihg soon recognizes that reading is not a 
simple prboedtu-e and that there i$ nb smgle way of t«iching it. 
- The mature reader uses many processesMepoident on^his purpose 
J for reading inaterial, \he author's, pattern of writing, and other 
dues which aid in ascertaining meanings This article is designed 
to ebphasize one aH>roach to interpretation which seems to be 
J overlooked frequently as a teaching device. It deals with the 
interpretation of par^raphs. / - ' 

TTie widely acc?pted approach to paragraph ipterjMretation 
consists of seeking the principal thought and supporting detauis. 
This approach a^umes that every well-written paragraph is devel- 
oped about one essential idea; that diis essqitial idea is often 
found in the first sent^ce; that it is sometimes found in the last 
sentence; arid that sometimes it may not be stated in any one 
sentence but may be formulated by the reader.^ In any case, ^o\ 
interpret the paragrairfi it is necessary to identify the essential 
idea.and, if need be, to stt];^it it by the subordinate details. 
" This approach to paragraph interpretation overlooks the fapt 
that each paragraph plays a role in the pattern of writing in which 
it occurs. That role is fcequently the most helpful £lue in inter- 
preting thCparagraph and in ascertaining its relation to the 
selection in which it occurs. A nmpber of examples follow to 
illusdrate the diflfering roles that paragraphs play ii^ the patterns 
' ' of writing found ic school textbooks?' To read the paragraphs 
effectively, Attention is directed to the differing internal clues in 
the paragraphs instead of attempting to fit all paragraphs into the 
single piattem of' central thought and supporting details. 

" lntfMuctoryiffal|iiiMntf 

The introductqry statements that are found frequently at the 
beginnings of selections are valuable in giving the reader a mental 
set that aj& greatly lia. interpretation. Such statements usually 
give the purpose of the author; they may give a preview of the 
contents of the selection, ^nd they may indicate its plan of oigan- 
• ization. They prepare thejreader by indicating what he may 

^ Journal of Reading, 8, (October 1964) , IM6. 
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expect to find in the sdcction as he reads. By using introductory 
statements as guides toS^ading, the reader comprehends bejg^^. 
the intention and exact meaning that the author intends to convey. 
Read the following introductory statement from a chapter eittitled 
"Simple Sentences." How will this statement help to interpret the 
diapter which follows it?" ^ 

•*What jou have to say h excellent, but fot a matuter styk u«c more partidplei and 
infinitives.!* , ♦ 

JH you found that commentpa your.pajpicf, would you understand the teacher's 
iUggeftion^ Englidi, like any other subject* hat a, specialized vocabulary. 7ortu- 
natdy, tiiough^ the.^iedalizcd vocabulary is comparatively small. Knowli^ the 
names of eight^^artt ot speech-aod about two dozen other terms will give you the 
tools tor improving ^your writing and ^peaking*^ This chapter will provide a 
refresher couttw^ fundament^ of xntence structure.* 

Parogrophs of OeiinHten 

Paragraphs often develop concepts or define technical terms. 
Such i^ragraphs are particularly important to future understand- 
ings'^of the text because^ when the terms are u*ed agam, it will be 
assumed that the concepts are known to the reader. After reading 
the following statement^ what concepts should be fomiliar to the 
reader? Note that no single central thought will suffice in learn- 

^ ing these concepts. - - 

* - - , » . 

. The positive integers greater than one are^eilher prime ot componte numbers, 
a number H.prime it has no integral fsictors odier than itself and one. A composfte 
number 4 'factorable into the product of two or more primes* each less ^an 
the composite number. .... * , 

Each composite' number has at least two prime factors. For example, 6 can be 
factored into '2*3; 8 equals 2-2*2; and 18 equals 2-S-S. We call the expression 
^ ^ of the composite number as the product of primes the decomposition of the number. 
If a number is faictored in. any manner^ we call the indicated product of the factors 
^•facioriuiion of the number. But a foctoiization is a decomposition only if the 
factors are «rime. For example* 2«G is one factorization of 12; 3*4 is another; 
2- 2*^1$ a third factorizadon of 12. Only 2-2-3 is a decomposition of 12. Usually 
the factors in a deconiposidon are arranged in order of fncrf-asing size.^ 

Principlf Expiointd by llluttratioR 

Paragraphs -an^ls o longer selections ar e-o ften org a n ized-in^ 

terms of a principle or a process supported by one or more illus- 
.tratiom. Sometimes the reader confuses the illustrations with the 
principle that the author intends to define. This confusion grows 
out of .the fact that the illUstiation attracts more attention or is 
more intereslJxig than the author's point. The competent reader 
differentiate! carefully between the intended thought df^hauthor 
and the illustration used to clarify that thought ^ha^ is the 
significant principle in the following paragraph? What lUustra- 
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tions are u^d to clarify that point?* r ' ^ 

"All active volcanoes send forth gases and smoke*' is a sdenti% principle. "Many 
kinds o^planu aiid animals live only in water" is another, /^|dentiac principle 
^ is a ipeoeral truth. It is always a conclusion that has-been arriv^ at from much 
r obieiving or experimenting, or usually from both. Correct observing and experi- 
menting result in discoveiii^' tiM. A principle sums up many separate, closely 
related focu intojnie mith that irn^^iji^ them alK* 

Attockrtbig Tixl wHh rktoriol Ull^^ 

Iii readings it is {requ^ntly necessary to associate ^e textual 
discussion with maps, graphs> and other forms o£ pictorial illus- 
trations. Note that in reading the following passage the attention 
ol the leader shifts three times fropa die tm to an accompanying 
map which acquaints him with roiitcs. In ttik and s milar reading 
situations careful ccmiparison of textual matei^al jarfSTfilustrations^ 
is essential to understanding. 

« • . The map on p^ ^ shows the routes by whkh tjhese >pioneers made their 
way westward. . "^^^^ 

Notice the Cum1>erland Gap, at" the southeastern comer of what is now Ken* 
tudiy. This pai^ lAnwg^ the Appalachians provided a, way into what are now 
jC^ntHfky^a H 'r<Hjrnf iij|g^j^ntjr^ tnor pioneers coulc^ move into the southern . 
' regionrby following a routelirbuntfithermithern tip of the mountains. Most of the 
settleif in what are now Alabama and Milsissippi took ihts route. Finally look at 
the peninsula, that makes up the state of Fforida. t^otice that settlers could 
easily move into this regfon from both Georgia and AUibama, following the 
coast iikl the coasul phun.* 

Coniporiton cmd Controif \ 

: Another technique frequently employed in composing para- 
graphs is to present comparisons and contrasts which clarify the 
significant j;k>mts that the author intends^'Make. The ii^teirprc- 
tation of sudt paragraphs requires mental processes suited to the 
pattern of writing. Note how the author uses comparispns and 
* contrasts in the following paragraphs to illustrate changes in the 
presidency. Also note the character of thinking necessary to 
understand the paragraip^s What do. you imdersund from his 



Comparisons and contrasts? -jr^. »y 

There have b^ striking dianges in the WhiUj Hoiue before in our hiltory. 
One such occurred when the cold/austere, and studious John Quincy Adams was 
replaced by Uie fiery frontiersmai^Al^rcw^ Jackson. Another saw jthe vdse, and 
patient Lincoln followed by tlie obstiflQitej' egotistical Johnson. But, none was, 
mor^ remariuible than the replacement of Hard(iig by Calvin CooCdge, Here was 
no handsome, genial cxecuUve, surrounded by good felfowship and convinced that«« 
many problems of sutesmanship would surely yield to good, nature and friei ily 
understanding. Instead >^e had a plain, {.dlent/ austerr Presidenl, For Coolidge 
was a iPuritan Yanlfee. He plSced responsiUlity and thHft at the top of the list 
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of^virtuei and was as rigid a$ the granite of hit Vermont hills* 

CtoUM and Hbd ^ . 

The interpretation of many paragraj^is is dependent Upon the 
x^S^Ui^t^^ relations between cause and effect Notice how this 
* {type of relation is the clue to understanding tlie following |>assage. ' 

Water puU out a fire for four reasons: (1) Upkeeps oxygen from . the burning 
material. (2) It cools the huming substance behiw its kindling point. (3) To 
( change water to steam leauires heat and mudi of thU steam mjust come from the 
burning substance, thus c3;>1ing it below iu kindlii^ point. (4), It produces. Iteam 
yfbidi acu as a blanket and shuu off the supply of oxygen.* 

ProblMi Sohrtion *fr 

Many selections present problems and offer solutions for the 
consideration of the readerl In such selections the problem should 
finr engage, the reader's attention; then he ms^* examine tlie evi- 
dence concerning the problem and the author's solution; finally, 
the reader may formulate his own'concIusioS after considering' 
the author's presentation. In dealing with problems it is often 
necessary for the reader to span more than one- paragraph to 
apprehend meaning. What problem is presented in the following ^ 
paragraphs? Do you agree with the^solution presented? 

Ever sin(:e^theaid|j^ of the Viiginia aiid : Kentudky i^ut|pn% which declaieu"^ 
th^t^ sute has^he power to decide whether an act of Congreitt is constitutional, 
^y^n had argued the question ai to where lay the final authority. Did the sute 
couru or the federal courts have the last word in dedaring what is the law of 
the land? Led by ChieiE^Justice Marshall the Supreme Court/ in a series of ded- 
sions» asserted iu authority^to pass on the constitutionality of a law. This view ^ 
ol the Court as final authority was set forth in the ease, of Marbure vs MadUfon 

(i80S)r - ; ' 

In this case, in the name of the entire Court, Marshall declared unconstitu- 
tional a portion of the Judidary Act of 1789. Since the Constitution is the ^ 
>upreme law of the land, Marshall argued, it limiu the powem of Congress. If 
Congress could ignore iU limiutions/ then the Constitution would disappear. The 
couru must therelo^ declare' niill and void any legisIaUve^act which is contrary 
to the Constitution., /*lt is^em|Aaticitlly the ^province and duty of the Judidal 
department to say what tlie Uw is." This is the prindple .or idea of judicial 
rftnew. >It is not suted in the Constitution. 

_ The dedsion shpdced Preside nt Jefferson an d other Republian leaders. They 
^ deniod^ tliat the Iramers of the ComUtution meant to^ make the judidary branch 
more pqwerful. than the legislative and executive bnmches. The final authority, 
they Insisted, should rest with tbe peoplefs elective Yepresenutives, not .with the 
judges who are ndther dioseii by the voters nor accouriubk to them. JeKison sai^ 
*lhat Marshall had made the Constitution *'a mere^ thinff of wax in the hands ' 
of the judidary, which they may twist and shape in.any form they please*''^ Hoi^* 
ever, Marshall's view prevailed.^* 

■ . ' . '/ . * ^ 

Evmtt iit Chronplogicot Ord«r 

it is often important to place an event in time^ to know when* 
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it oonirrcd in relation to other events, or to recognize the time 
Older of a scries of events. The reading process indudes a scn^^e- 
of timing. Tht following paragraph is an illustration. 

/ After ten months oC ttn^e» thexlonitttttUoa was finally accepted by the required 
number of iutcs« Delaware was the fint to ^'oome under Federal rooT- on 
December 7, 17^, when its oonvent&n voted unanhnously in favor of ratification. 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania foUowed before the end of the year. Butjt wm not 
untU the middle of 1788 Uiat the.Consdtution j«odved the q>provaljoe the re: . 
quiied nine sutes.* 

- ■ ■ h ■ • • , 

Enumtrofion or Summary ^ . ^ , \ w 

Some paragraphs haVe for their purposes the enumeration or 
summary of a nuinber of ideas.' Such paragraphs are usually found 
at the ends of chapten> byt they may also occur at any point ^vhere 
it is desirable to list a number of details. I£ the reader desires to 
master the details and to remember -them for future use such 
paragraphs require concentrated . attention and somewhat slow 
intensive reading. Note the series of details in the Jollowiifg 
paragraph. ' ♦ / 

The ditutotory 'systems are pathways through whidilbod, ox^, waste producU, 
secretions, and blood cbrpusdes are transported. Some substances diffuse .out. of 
the blood through cipillary walb; other substances diffuse from the tissues into 
the blood through capillary walls* Some substaiices are collected in the lymph 
and returned to the bfood through lyiiph veiiels« Water is the vehicle fadUuting 
diffusion and tranqporution;^ ' 

The nine illustrations given above are intended to show that 
\tht internal clues contained within paragraphs direct the inten- 
tion of the reader to the role that paragraphs play in patterns of 
writing. Tljese dues indicate the most di«^t approach to inter- 
pretationoTparagraphs. The use of clues represents only one of 
many approaches to paragraph interpretation. ^ ' 

The illustrative paragraphs also suggest bpw the mental proc- 
esses of readingHPay-vary from^t^g ^ph to paragraph a n d from 
subject to subject. A more comprehensive analysis of textbooks 
would undoubtedly disclose other types of paragraphs and other 
♦ mental processes. For example^ to save space, illustrations trf 
^ tri^nsitional paragraphs and descriptive paragraphs have beeii^ 
. omitted* 

Furthermore, types of writing other than textbooks would 
certainly disclose different clues and different mental processes. 



An analysis of Hction, drama, poetry, essays, news stones, and 
other forms of writing would increase the number of du« and 
the variety of mental processes required for interpretation. With- 
out doubt, the mature reader utilizes these internal clues as im- 
portant guides to understanding. They inay be used also as 
, valuable aids in teaching' comprehension skills. - 
^ . ■ ' ' . ' f . 

' 'Henry I. Chriit. Xlllhony E. Terino,,«nd J. C. TmOfT. Heslh Handbook of Eng- 

i'Glen D. Vwntttt. A, Wilton Goodwin, and Harold ,P. Fawcett. Algebra.J:v>o 
(ColumbuKCharleiE. Merrill BookJ. Inc. 1962), p. 74. ;„^,„„. 
•Ffandt D. Curtii and George GreiKtt Mallinion. Science in Daily Life (Bottom 
Ginn »: Co., 1955) p. 9. „ . ^ ' 

■ « Mabel B. Camer. Ralph H. Gabriel, el «I, Story. of the American Nation (New 
YoTlt: Harcourt, Brace fe World. Inc., 1968). p. 254. 

•David Sa'viUe Muxzey. Our Country's History (Bottom Ginn k Co.. 1961). p. 574. 

• 'FrankUn B. Carroll. Sam Adam*, and Lee Moncricf Hahfion, Science in the Uni- 

verse' (Philadelphia: The Jolyit:. Winston Co., 1958). p. SS. 

• *Ruth Wood Gavian andJjViUiam A. Hamm, UnileJjStates History (Borton: D.C. 

Heath.and Co.. 1960). pp. 226-227. - ^- „ , ^: . ^ 

•George G. Bruntt, Undentanding Our Cdvemn&nt (Boiton: Glnn & Co, 1963). 

p. 281. • - . ' . ' . 

• ReliiB. Brown. Bio/ogy, 2nd ed. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1961). p. 124. 
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DinKting Reoding Compr^ 

A. W, Anderson* 



SINCE THE'iunclioD of reading is which deab with the pdnt im- 

to satisfy some piupoie, or io p^tance. Key-wnrd br kejr-phrue 

' sohre^ sonoe problem ^diich necesn- reading becomes meaning^ unless 

tatesthe iiangof readingasamautti t&e reader starts with scmie knowl- 

it wouljl aeem to be obvious thit the edge of vAat he is sedungi for. words 

devdqment of reading skiDs which have little intrinsic importance* and 

lead to the required end must ionn ' only become agn^cantih terms of 

a basic elemmt of any reading pro* * some purpose^ Words itfe key»words 

gram. These skills may be used anj^y with reference tq scmie problem or 

. or in various combinations atco^- purpose, and unless the rouier kdows 

ing to the nature die purposes the nature of the problem or purpose 

involved. he will not be able toidect the wonls 

If the selection of the skDb re- be needs to read. / 
quired is based on the purpose, i^ Hie. writer cannotspeak with ref- 

fdlows that the purpose must be erence to other educa;tional systems, 
dear to the reader bcfwe he begins rbut it is prcbah'c that the most gen- 

to read, f This implies that most crally used mw *d of checking com- 

. directions and comiMrehenaon checks prehension is tp use ur^een, and 

should be placed at the begirining of therefore unknown, ques&ions.^ Such 

the passage which is to be read, and a procedure gi^es. the answering of 

the reader should be instructed to certain questions as a purpose, and 

read them firtt. In ottier words, the mvitcs the r^er to read with this 

reader starts frota sofetething whidi end in view. It does, however, omit 
^known and proceeds^tp <M wi^ \to teU him the specific ;iatun*, of^e 
the unknown content in d^ese terros.'^^uesddns. ^ ^ - 
After all, the aun of teadiing reading In^a atuation where one wishes to 

is to develop profidency in satisfying force the devd<?)ment of accurate 

some spedfied reading purpose ac- reading Tor detaUs, with the reader 

curatdy and economicdly^ and to quite dear that must read every- 

spends no more tknt on the reading thing since he i|fuiy be questioned on 

than t he purpcse i t quii c s. any pa r t, the p r ocedure of using u n- 

Some reading skills are cmly mean- seen questions is a valid mc^od of 

ingful if the questiwi, p oblem, or dcvdoping comprehenMon. TWs is 

purpose is dcariysuted at the begin- especially true if rereading is not 

ning. Skimming, tor instance, is a permitted: Aefunctiai of the unseen- 

search or locational skill, M*ich is question is to determine the ^nount 

ijscd to find that part of the material retoembercd on a ring^e reading. If 

Mitading Teacher, 13, (fcljruary,. 1960) , ^.207, 2U. 
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one is allcwtd to reread without a 
^_^e pewlty, thcre^ no pdnt in 
setting unseen quesdons. The reader 
may as well know what is required 
bcf dfe he startk ^ 
^Constant use of the unseen ques* 
tion niethod, other dian in Uie situa- 
tion mentioned; or in a comparahle 
situation^ is quite Iftety t^ retard 
•readiaqg^ devd^mient^ and it mi|^t 
do diis in the f oOowing ways. 

II- most of the coAiprdiensioa 
checks appear in this f onn» the read- 
er is likdy to b^eve duit tfaa is the 
basic method of reading) and he niay 
fail to realize that oat reads diff onent 
materials in a variety <A ways accord- 
mg to different readiiq^ purposes. He 
will come to believe that the <mly 
way to read is to at the beg^- 
ning and read dowiy thnnig^r 
attempting to memorise everything. 
A transfer of this method to aU fcad^ 
ing produces sIoW) inefficient, and 
unecomNnical reading, usually with 
poor ^ comprdienncMU 

Secondly, the habit of darifying 
one's reading purpose befcMre bqpn** 
niD^ to read is likdy to remain tm- 
idevdopedy because, the reader has 
faced too nuury unknown or *^my»- 
ter/* reading iud» to have obtained 
ainy real practite in se^g his own 
readinggoak^ ^ / . 
Thirdly, the reader will not de- 



velop adequate sensitivity to selecting 
important foan uninq)ojt£mt par'i^ 
of the material he read^ for to him 
everything, will have potential im^ 
I)ortance. Selective readmg will be 
^ost nonexistent ^ 

Fourthly, the reader will not de- 
velop multiple reading , sldlls, ^ce 



he wiD.bot have been j^esented with 
•tadb^ltqm^^ purpose 
and mftihod.;^ the D^ain the ^ccm- 
vehion^ ddlb whicfa pennit the tfan»* 
lation a tnie readmg'rate into an 
^^effident^t rate of coverage, in tdnis 
of m gjven^purpose ySl not.be ti>7d.* 
Chie cotdd^^ol^^ooum^ extend this 
list It seems clcar» hmi^^ 
unk» most ^questiQos, anid other v 
cMniwdieiinoa^died^ - 
that they are read first, readers are 
not likdy to become acdve jind pur- 
poAve in theif.approach txvUiSvUng. 
The Wiiter has had this iUiistiated in 
woridng\witiht^M!u^ {S)\ »ul luu^t^ 
verity students 
have pome tbioufb>>syW^ 
has accepted th^pmdfdeijduit rt^ 
ing instructioa IS cairi^ buvin the 
primary school- only, s^d . inj^ 
along th^' lines of dikafled 
f or cdln^rd»enson basra'^^^ 
qu6itibitt.'No,dd[ibmtirai^ 
been made to devdop^ more ad- 
vanced reading skills. It is very dtfil* 
cult to persuide them thai the.basic 
premise in rieading is to b^hi'^i^di 
some purpose, no matttk" hcf^\un-\ 
structured this may be, and ,to 
vincc them that the amount ^f i^ ' 
ten J to be read and the iduQi to foe 
us^ are determined by thk purpose* 
Placing the questions at the begm- * 
nmg, together with the instructions; 



pibduces immedute gams m com-^ 
prehenaon and/rate. This method 
puts the purpose in the mind of the 
leader and not in the imnd jA the 
teacher. So long as the purpose re- 
mains in the minj| of d&e teacher, 
reading instrucdon is reduced to a 
guesting game, in which the reader 



alwm)$ coinet' off fecdiid best* 

(>ie in^t hopt> therefore^ to find 
fewer readmg^taals headed, ''Read 
this paaHge an^-i^ea :^^swer the 
questiooi at the ad* Dptiollreread,'* 
and more taiki headed, "Read £e- 
foUowing imtnicfioiw^M qfKHdam, 
then read th^^paMge WUch follows 
•and answer the questions.** Ckadu* 
. ally the reader will develop hidfity 
in setting his own jpuqxMes and^ may 
need only exercises instructing him 
to select the main idea, the writer's 
mood, the agnificant subordinate 
ideas, or, in certain cases, to read 



for important detail to answer a 
pr^enu Such an approadi is more . 
likely to devdop ind ep endence, of 
reading and, with the aid of qpedfic 
exercises and instruction, devdop a 
-^guriety of reading ddtk 




V InteUtgence of ^udcnU," 

2.^iKlenon, A. W. "Imfyroving Speed of 
^teidliig GomiMrehenikm hi Unlveniiy 
Studetitt,** Th€ Forum of Education, 1S» 

$. Whedeir. D. and Andenon. A. \V. 
''Increa»ing Adult Reading Speedy Adult 
JEduatthn, IX» I (AulUmn» 1958.) 
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RlMlorical GuidM to RMxiirtg CompraliMMioii 



Phillip Shaw** 

OLk the higlier educational kvds, 
" a lament frequency beard is 
that students cannot write cqmcdy 
and cannot read accuratdf. b a 
common cause at fauJt? Every 
teacher is aware that, from the ele- 
mentary school to th$ university, 
many :todfnt$ do not knc^wjhe diar* 
actcristics of thdr hngua^te^cw 

have kamed the prind^es erf Enftu^ ^ „ 

Mi rhetoric. (How many cofl^ ^^w^ an English class discussmg 3fdfc^ 
students can define' "rhetoric*?) Few ^W*. The teacher asks: "From your 
have been required formally to study reading of Macheth, what do you 
English grammar-r-syntax^ morphol- recall about the seccmd cpnverntion 
ogy, phonology, semantics, and Eng* between ihe Witches and Macbeth? 
Ush nomendatuie^ Even at conege,^"^e teach\cxpc<^ the responding 
sometimes when an English teacher students to summarize the scene: the 



w(»1cs two ways. What is wridng but 
preparing matter for reading? An 
authoi^s rhetorical and grammatical 
amtrivadccs as a writer are the diar* 

acteristics bf his text Like the lo^ 
bream ame, which is both containdr 
abid confccdcm, a ymter's contriv- 
ances nityt only support idcai, but 
also are digestible-tIicmsdves.^^^T^ ^ 
m imag^ ^t ive are vi»t« 



tries to communicate with his stu< 
ddits, the result is comic (If you 
ask a student to pick out a dang^g 
partidple in his paper, and he points 



concoction of the dckening brew of 
the WitdMi Macbeth's frenaed 
curioMty, the consd|uent appariti<ms 
and fateful propheak9. She also ex** 



at an awdHary verb,* where do you. pccts the students to recall the pre- 

go from here?) .cisc point at whidi 'iShakespcirc 
In the fidd of readings a common ' ' placed the scene in the 'plot. For if 

slogan is: "A student learns to read* Shakcq>eare had set the CfMSode 

by reading.'' At meetings of reading earlier, tKe impetus for Banquo's 

teachers,, a usual quesdon poses a murder would coipe from the soUdt- 

what-5haLM-give-him*fo-r^ai ^rob- ing hags rather than from Macbeth's 

lem. Perhaps in. both riding and o\m metdc lf set later, Macbeth's 

writii)^ too much stress is bdng.pui frightening change from assaadnator 

on learning from experience, and not to butcher would be sheer, i^do- 



ugh uu learning fromJnstruction> — dramar 



ciiougu uu 

The probleni of teaching pupils to 
write and to read dfectivdy may 
very lydl be largdy the problem cl. 
teach^g them to acquire a formal 
mastery of content. 
Study^of rhetoric and grammar 

•The Reading Teacher, 11, {April 1958) . 259« 
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Besides placing scenes by qpddal 
design, playwrights employ other 
sto^k riietorical*devicd( as props for 
their ideas. Our English teacher 
^the pr6:dous .paragraph is likdyj; 
therdore, to ad( questions about sudi-^ 

2IS.' ^ 



r 
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, Shaw 

conventional dranuturg^cal contriv*' 
ances as diese: the timing of char* 
wcXttff entrances and exHs, the &Bt 
, woHs said by tach person," char* 
acter^t^ expontory dues to diar- 
^acter spoken by a peisbn about 
* himself or byMythm about him, 
the pardcular *^adting fort^ 
point ^fdbxi^^^^^^^ thc^ 
'^catastrophe.'* \ 

. Flreyious expcridice^th a cerUin 
playwright can be of conadcrabk -^ 
help to a student vihcn he rea4s lum 
again. Whoi our En{^ teacher 
nWttgns^thc next play, say Hamlet, 
she hopeithat her studenU will, as 
they read this play, perceive jccrtain 
chmcterittics'alrcidy noted in Mac- 
beth, hi Macbeth, scenes b^ 
Mith ''contintMd convcrsatiorf,** and 
Shidcespeare emphassxes conscience.^ 
By anticipating nmilar character* 
istics m Haffdet, students vnH not 
overiook points of reading coinpre- 
henaon that will enable them to 
answer"" such questiens as these 
(usually much to the surprise of the 
poorer readers,* who inarvel that 
these dawnates noticed ^so'* 
much): Does ^ atmiptness' of 
CUudius* first ^ords after the play-^ 
within*the-play betray^iNmic? How 
does Hamlet, a moral man, excuse 
himsdf ior his murder of Polonius^ 
Rqwicrantz, an4 Guildcnsfem? 
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him a rriental jolt that it was power* 
less to mduce before he began^ 
story. Further, an analysis erf me 
dodng paragraphs of a short story 
in-contrast ^th its q^eningj/ para- 
graphs,' is likdy to Bisdose moti& , 
wluch would otherwise ^cap^ attti^ 
tion. To get the most out of a play, 
short, story, 'literary essay, poem, - 
novd^ or Uography, a ^dent should 
learn and utilize a "pre<^:eading 
^6%^e(^" of the stock r^dtorical 
de^ices^^ each literary gtare. 

In Irterature, contri^ ^vices are 
not merdy aids to uncferstanding. 
They are deliberate, artful creMi(»)s 
tfiat the reader is^ expected to "ap- 
preciate" for an aestheticjxperience.' 
So-caUe^ escaper-je^drng is not 
literature because its emotional ap- 
peal is so primitive that the reader 
surrenders his poWer of sdf^ieter- 
minatioh— he^^loses himsdf* in the 
matter. As'for ttie student who reads 
literature without bothering to note 
the authoi^s contrivances, he may 
derive from literature as inuch as he 
gets out of a laundry list: injorma- 
' tion without evaluaticm. ^ 

A recently issued battery of read- 
ing achievement tests contain^ a 
significant kind of comprehension 
item.* Besides presenting items per*' 
tuning tb subject matter^ the battery 
tests the student*s recognition of 



Does Shakeqpeare for^^ve Hamlet 

for his total anmhOation (rf the 

House of Poloniusf 
Eadi type of literature displays 
. distmctive rfaetoppd.guides to read- 
r ing comprehension. Upon complet-' 
\ ing a shoit story,/ for eramplc, a 

student can oqiect the title to pve 



authors' tedimques of prcsenution 
in both literary and non-literary 
selections. (Reference is made here 
to the Sequential 1^ of Educa- 
tional Progress of. the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, ^N[ew 
Jersey.) Grasp of an author^s rhetor- 
ical deuces is an aspect of what can 
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be.caUed ^'toul*** reading co6ipre* ''principle 6L tdectioa^' of u^uca. 
h^fmo^i;:^^^^ readbg matter The author has di^oded.the chapter 
it literature^ or nonJiterature* dther obvioudy by hea^ngl or lev 
^ ' . In the school career! of a student, conqncuously .by «»^iedal {fassages 
most of the non^terary subject ^thin the contest or by bodu Text-* 
nttttenihat he is expected to com^^ book chapters are ordiiurily so kmg 
liend pxAfXkf is in Uie form ci the that they are dimble into numerma 
,textl:|6oL ^Akboug^ textbobia of sections. Some authors use headings 
' viunous fidds an^ authors differ, this to jplit thdr chapters into sections' 
qpecies*of 'vritiiig di^lays distinctive consistii?^ only a pars^^ph or 
rhetorical characteristks. As sug*> two. Od)^^ ^'vvri^ set son^ 
gated b/the derivation of the word larger groupings of ideas under 
''text,'* a textbook is a com|Mhti(m sin^ headings. StiU otwrs^ use but 
of * Sdected information thst the semal ^leadiiigs per chapl^ 
author hii wovefi into a manual of ever |l ^dent rea<^ a. particular * 
intq^rated instrudion. If tiie student textbook for tl^ first«time he should, 
as a redder utilizes in i^erse the make a point of iickirig the shithor^s 
rhetorical prindpks of exporitiori *particuhur use oif headings to achieve 
that^he has learned as a tm^^, he riietorical ^'^jrder** in a chapter, 
will ' take fuU advantage of the Besides^headings, authcm of text- 
autbor^s contrivances of*^wea^g.** books use qpedal stock rhetorical 
In particular, i^e ftading a text- devices to display the systematit 
book, the student should look for order of ideas iaa^chnpti^. Students 
evidences of the Kg Three of Hiet- should, for example,' e^nune the 
oric: unity> order, and odier^nce. bq;inmng' of a textiiook chapttir 
The skilled reader views a. text- espedaUy critically for ps^ages that 
bode* as a unified^ orderiy, 'and pncdict the s organii&tioh of ^ the , 
coherent book. The author h::$ com- chapter. The fdlpwing two excerpts' 
posed a table of contenti that reveak' iHustrate' priSdicti^e s£&tements: ^ 
the orgam*zation of hii work, a pre- "During tiie first htdf of the twidn- 
f ace that states bis purpose general tieth 4century Great Britain was am^ 
approach to his subject, a first and a fronted with three threats io her 
iMt chapter that^to some extent . empire.^ ^Il^ii^ 
respectivdy fc^ecasts jind reviews this senttilee forecast three divisions 
the'^U^uriAhd order cit the subjects of subject matter. B. "The peculiar 
to-4)c-Htrcated;--3iUsop:within— each --qudify-<^7the--jConduct-^-f^ 
chapter the author . probably has affairs in the United States raisds to 
deposed headlinks that echo the a niaximum the weakpesses inherent 
preWous chapter, and endlmks that in a democracy) and aggravates these * 
• antidpate the next chiitjpter. inherent weakness^ by ^mique con- 
Bach chapter of a textbook can be stitutimal devices and poJtical prac- * 
esqiected to di^lay a discrete unity; tiocs.*' Thi^ statement ^predicts' *an' 
it has a "limited Mibject*' and a exposition' <A 'Veaknesscs,"*"con- 



sHtutiwial devices," and -Apolitical Greeks, experienced authors have 
practices." - • presented exposition^ m distinct 
If a textbook chapt^ f^ik to * thought unit^ or paragraphs. The 
^display headings or other e^tonal importance of noting, during read- 
signs of . onierly organization, ing, the obvious patches of white 
stucicnt miist tic 6n the* lookout for page that mark bcmndarics of/par^- 
specid' cohcnmcc devicJCS; Authors, graphs, is evident when one conriders 
frequently use transitional passljEp precisely Ivhat *?reading" is. /As one. 
to signal thfc begbmijgs and ends reads, letters are flashed/ on the 
chapter divisions. Such sentences as retinal .cells' the eyes. Bfetantane- 
tiie following arc contrivc4 guides to^^ ojisly, tfie optic nerveaf mnsmit the 
comprehension of the structure of a signals to the brain. Tht brain then 
chapter: ^"]Lct us now turn to the qrganizes tiiese agnaVin^^ thought- . 
Hoyali^sl^^^ of the stonfting of tiie segments, rcorganiz^ the thoughts 
Bastille." ^TThe Bessemer process for se^cnts into ide^, and classifies 
remo^g carbon and impurities is each Idea as msin or subordinate, 
not the only metiiod of manufactur- Reading ttiiisytiie process of seeing 
ing5tecl." "Caiaucer's second literary independent items ("perceiving*'), 
period is tiiat of the Italian influ- observing ^>tiieir interrelationships 

' cijce." '•'Still another typosof logic is f "assimilating*'), and grouping them 

the syDpgisni^' /-Another, apa common into m^ ideas ( "mtegrating* • ) . The 

nc6hefencc device is us^f now and readanvho disregards the paragraph 

huty as in "Now, an inquiry into the jnd^tations of a textbook must 

nature of climatic ch nges • • . a^^ate and integrate the raw 

"But a child of sfac cannot be ex- thought-segments as b^ hc^, or 

pccted to . . , Other^^ontarivances simply master details without bothir- 

of coherence arc questions, the edi^ ing about, assimilating them, at all. 

tonal second person ("Let us . . The conventions.of paragraph-build- 

"We jiow^come to . . . ."')/and ing are based on logic as wcll^Ss 

abrupt, bold statements ("Dairwin is custom. 

a -cdritrovereial figure." -!!Railroad . Expository ^paragraphs gencraUy 

officials iflust eat*'). Special editori-^l display certfih stoch characteristics 

dues to thought units/arc horded of unity, order, and coheren<j| An 

by marginal notes (often set into the author of a textbook ordinarily uses 

, text), marginal in^aitations (as for a paragraph to present o^e particular 

' scientific or mati:cmatical laws and judgm^t or one cla(Sfflfication of 

fonnulas), mining tides (headings particiJars. Most paragraphs contain 

at thctopof;cach page), special type at least one sentence that is more 
(such as hpid type, italics, and small '^.general tiiaii tiie rest, that exhibits 
arid larg^/capitalization), and other ' the unifying judgment or cl?5afica- 

visual aids (like pictures, charts-^ and tion. Note, for example, the jfollow- 

diagrams)- ^ - ^; ing two sentences: A. "Aaatic pcas- 

Since tiie^^time, of the ancient ants seek improved' medical care. 
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schools^ land, controls, and fanning procedure is from the general toT 
methods." If this is the most general the particular. If it bepns lyith . 
statement of the paragraph, the details wthout a unifying gcncraliza- 



ier may assume that the author 
ha^x>ntrived to -unify the particulars 
oMuB report by the common dasafi- 
catiSi. "impiwcd.'* B. 'The com- 
pkdnts of the' peasants of Ada arc 
just as specific as those in our 
Dcdaraticm of Indepcndcricc." As conjunctions (both . 
the chief generalization of the para- . . . but also, dthcr 



tion, the student should expect ^ 
conduaoai. 

Rhetorical torms of coherence arc 
also guides to reading comprehenf 
son of a paragraph. Ckmjunctions 
are cOTuncm links. The correlative . 

and,notonI^' 
or) mark 



as 



graph, this statement aqpresscs a pairing of ideas. Subordinatmg con- 
judgment (the Comparison); cvi- junctions sipial spcdd con^ 
dently the author conadercd the * ' 

word "specific" too broad to serve as 
a unifying dasafication. 

It may be adced^ Arejiuthors of 
textlx)oks really systematic in thdr 
paragraphing? The inquirer antid- 
.pating a negative answer undoubt- 
cdly rccalb unhappy experiences 
with poorly . Vhritten texts. Fortu 



cause-effect rdaticmships (be- 
cause;, since, so that) , conditions (if, 
unless, althou^), contrast (where- 
as, while), and time relationsWps 
(^, before, when, after). Bcades 
pure conjunctions, certain adverbs 
have . conjunctive impact (howcvo*, 
therefore, neverthdcss, hence, am- 

ilariy, convcrsdy, accordingly), as 
wiin poony wnucii mid. auh-u- " " . 

nat,fy,'^tor, of publfehing 'houses >ve direc^ye ^resjons (for 
are becoming iricrLin^y critical of ample, on die other hand, m con- 



the presentations of their textbook 
authors. And the new generation of 
textbook authors irj |iot too balky at 
editorial reviaons made or recom- 
mended by publishers' "readers" — 
those dedicated enemie s of fa ulty 
composition^ --^^ ^ 

Asjorihc rhetorical quality of 
cc:ii^«ii - student should read 



cluaon, in other words) 

Whether a student is partidpating 
in a remedial, corrective, w dcvdop- 
mental reading program, he should 
benefit f rem instruction on rhetorical 
guides to comprehenaon. Better 
still, he should be taught rhetoric as 
a formal body of subject matter in 
the fidd of writing and reading. And 
if the reading teacher bdicves in the 
restoration of both English rhetoric 
former respect- 



''order," a student should rcadL^ 
paragraph with a sense of expect- 
ancy that the facts apptar in a con- ^ r ^ 
trived sequence. For example; whihr-^^ grammar to tts fc 
• reading a description of a Process, he a6le place in education , 
shoiild ati^cipate a chronological BeUon-metdcd, pmud,andtakenocare 
'order. If a paragraph opens witii a Who diafes, who frets, or where con- 
general statement, the predicted spirersare. 
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•eveloping Vocabulary and Comprehension Skills ot the 
Secondary Levep Vrth Particular Attention to Motivation 
factors 
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J 



<}eorg£ Schick* 

On every le\^I of teaching above the So it is high tim^ to be gcnuindv con- 

middle grades, a very considctable amount cerned with some of the odier significant" 

of attention has been given Suring the facets of the reading problem, namdy 

past thi or 15 ywirs to tfie problem of vocabulary growth and improvancnt in 

increasing students' speed of reading. As comprehension skills. But here again it is 

a consequence, preponderant emphasis necessary to recognize at once and fully 

has been placed on tf^e physical aspects of that many scores of hours have beai and 

the rcadine act or upon the statistics of are being spent in most hi^ sdiools 



words-per-minute in nearly every discus- 
sion or reading instruction, to the ultimate 
neglect of the importance of vocabulary 
grbwth and of the improvament of com* 
prdiension skills. Aldiough the exagger- 
ation of speed in the torn reading proc- 
ess has been panicularly noteworthy in 
college and adult programs, it is more 



y^rly on matters of vocabulary achie\c- 
ment and on comprrficnsion of the 
printed paper. But the tendency seems 
usually to foster vocabulary growth as an 
end in itself, to scdcto develop improve- 
ntrdi in comprdiension largely on the 
^is of hi^ grades alone. Ijke.spced,\ 
however^ increases in vocabulary and in 



and more apparent at the secondary * comprehension are also just means to an 
school level. end. Seen in true perspective, a high 

In the pioneer stages of the concept of score on a* word-recognition test or .a 
developmental reading, perhaps this stress comprehension examination is intrinsic- 
on speed and physical factors was almost, ally oP little merit. But consequent im- 
ihevitable, in part because it was so easy provement in reading ability and under- 
and simple to count eye-fixatiom/regrcs- standing is of -rati significance for the 
sions, words per minute, and to operate /cading teacher. Hence the teadier— and 
a stopwatch. But stop-watdi tcdiniques in the best sense, every teacher is a read- 



and exclusive concern for the physiojfogy 
.cf reading are clc V "^t enough, as 
every thoughtful teacher of reading will 
5gree. Yet spctti and facts about the phy- 
sical eye are nof to be ignonsJ— rather 
they must be relegated to^ their rightful 
place in the development of the unique 
combination of skills that go to make up 
proficient reading. Improvement in rate 
IS essential to the tasks that reading 
teachers lassume. But speed is bcf one 
means to tiie end desirw. Indeed, under 
present circumstances?, of the availability 
of devices and instructional aids, speed 
would seem to be less important than 
many other activities pursued in ^ reading 
center, partly because it is relatively easy 
to produce improvement in rate. 



ing teacher, must, place the emphasis 
where it belongs — on ends' not means. 
The goal to be sought is riot a high score 
on a test or a superior mark in the in- 
structor's grade book^ or evea the m- 
cessful completion of one or more years 
of secondary school. The emphasis is 
rather on htdividual achievepient^ on the 
acquisition of skills and knowledge which 
work for tetter understanding of ivhat is 
said and reid. To be sure, not all.pupils 
will respond to the motivation or seif- 
improvement, and not all exerdses ia 
vocabulary learainc or comprehension 
analysis will bring about manifest achie\'e- 
ment of progress toward the gqal of 
reading proficiency. Yet proper motiva- 
tion would seem to be the answer, and 



J 



•Reading as an JnUUectml Acliintv, IllA Proceedings, 3, (mb) , 60 03. 
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assuredly vocabolaiy increase and com-^ 
prdiension improvement merely to show 
a five to 1$ point gain are of less' signifi- 
cance hcih to the pupil and die teacher 
as well than ultimate growdi in power of 
undersbnding and in reading' proficiency. 
This goal of self-improvement instead of 
a better grade,. of investment in indiyid- 
ual adiicvcmen^ will require ca^lanation, 
reitentioo, and frequent repctitioa if it 
js to be fully comprehcndedr But it offers 
a reasonable answer to the quesdoos diat 
every pupil & entitled to^: "Vbj am 
I given this assignment?— ITAjr am I 
studj^g vocabulary lists or exercises? — 
Why am I taking all these amprrfiension 
quizzes?— What good is all Ais 'to me?" 
Surely die hig|) sdiool you& is not too 
young to accept and be moved Ey the 
principles of enllthtened self-interest, 
provided he is envied fully to under- 
stand diem. 

With the relationship of means-to-end 
in view, considemion must be given to 
. some specific pieces in vocabulary and 
comprdiension improvement 

Vocobvlory Growth 

In general, die kinds of frtinmg useful 
in promoting' vocabulary imbrovcment 
fall mto two categories: die ansdytical and 
die contextual approadi. EacK 4us its 
place in a well-rounded and thorough- 
going attack upon die problem of insuffi- 
cient word-control* ^ 
* The analytical approach includes the 
familiar drills in word roots^ prefixes ttod 
^ suffixes; word lists for particular areas of 
" knowledge such as social studies, mathe- 
matics, or science; word lists of special 
interest sudi as^diose formed from proper 
nouns and those of especially interesting 
origin, development, or derivation. Widi 
the abundance o^ such material to be 
found in texl^ an3 workbooks, profes- 
sional journals aiid the publications of 
dictiorury makers, perhaps the mere Enu- 
meration of these instructional ids and 
practices will suffice.* Despite dieir fa- 
miliarity and frequency of use, however, 
diesc exercises arc not to be underrated 



in usefulness. When used in conjunction 
widi appropriate inotivationalJnstructicH^ 
and ^ith- recognition of the limitations 
of any purely acudyticalappn)adi,diey can . 
be most helpful. Th^ add to the pupil's 
knowledge and reading skills. Nonedie- 
less,.^qr should riot be relied uopn en- 
tirely. Probably die grayest dao^ ^AiSdi 
may result from this sottot tnining alone 
is the pupil's assumption diat English 
wrds have but a single meaning, /to- _ 
odier difficulty may arise from Ac hck 
of relevancy to the pupil's needs or verbal 
Weaknesses in a jNuticular selection of 
w^d-lists, or the remoteness from nor* 
matf readifltg drcumstahces in studying 
any group of words out of contiext 

The othermcanr'to vocabulary devel- v 
opment is the contdctual aj^roadi. Most 
simply stated, this presente new words to 
readers not as isoV^ t')CO<»^^ ^ 
radier in dieir ri^tural envircmmen^ ^at 
is, in sentences and paragraphs of text, 
where' the verbal drcumstances^^dil tend 
to assist die reader in idenUfyTn^ limit- 
ing, or amplifying meaning. By contrast 
yidi Ae analytical procedures already 
dted, Ac conteactual apj^'X>ach has -had 
very little consideration^ or use; or re- 
search. At present diere is but one college 
tex&ook^ and only a single secondary 
school series* which utilize die undoubted 
values of a contractual procedure in ac- 
quiring new words or fixing the meaning 
of words already somewhat familiar. 
Since Word dues is a pioneer in die 
application of the principles not only of 

^The two most central sources o^ material on 
vocsbttlanr traimnf art the publicatMmi of Edfar 
Dale aiid associates: l^^Hogrcpky of^ Ks^^'^ 
5fiitft>x, Boreats ofEdQ^ nal Rescardi, Ohio State 
Uniwrsity. IsiC'and Uu. later edition of 19S7. 
Jolmsbn O^Connor's "Vocabnlar/ and Snccess" (in. 
trodnctiott to English VccabnlAry BmUtr, HwQ»i 
lEncincerinff Laboratom Stevens Institiste of TecH- 
ndofy, Hoboken, N.X), is a classic in tbis field: 
Ernest ThompMQ, •rfhe *Master Word' Approach 
to Vocabolary TraJninf." Jonma of Devehmfntaf 
Reaing. II (Atttttmn, 1958), pp. £"*<6, and Wilfred 
Frnik, Six Wtekt to Words of Power (New York, 
I9tW), represent two points of view on improvmc 
vocabulary. 

>A. A, DeVitU and J. R.^ Warner. J^^ds in 
Context:^ A Voct^nhry Bntlder, Ney Yoric: Ap- 

^•SuSSir'E T^Jlir! Hriim^FrackenpoM. Arthur 
S. McDonald, and Nancy Joline, Word Clnes. 
Huatinston, N. Y,: Educaiionat Developmental 
'oratories, 1%I. 
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programed leaming-but especially of con^ 
textiul clu^ in vocabulary training, it 
will no doubt stimulate extensive use, 
further application of the same principles, 
and valuable and continued development 
and researdi. Indeed, the most promising 
ar^ of investigj^tion in mediods of vo** 
cabularjr^ improvement would- seem to en- 
tail considerable study, and research on the 
ways by wni^ contextual clues may be^ 
emphasized to foster growdi in word 
mastery, TKe diallen^e-to be met is to 
find the means of gtving-experience with 
many new words in context without re- 
quiring hours -and^ hours of reading. It is 
iplex problenv^biit certainly not 
1e. T ^ 



a com] 
insolubi 



Growth of CoMprttoiMibft 



if continuing motivation is regarded as 
" helpful in gettingi/students to "perform 
tasks in vocabulary growth and develop- 
ment, it i^ fully as necessary in pronK>ting 
advancement in comprehension skills. For . 
todays pupils are tested "and -^retested, 
examined and' quizzed at every turn dur- 
ing their scholastic arcer. But the first 
and prime factor to recognize in the use' 
of comprehension checks is that they are 
not to be merely productive of grades in 
percentages, like 58 per cenf, 72 per cen^ 
or 69 per cent Instead, they should be 
looked upon as the means by which 
^pupils learn how* to understand better 
. what they read and by which their teach- 
ers Icam better how to teach and develop 
depth of perception and comprehension 
in reading. If pupils can be brought fully 
to realize that the comprehension quiz is 
an instrument of lemming, a^ device by 
which they caif perfect their techni^u^'of 
understanding, then the examination 
ceases to be a sentence of torture and be-, 
comes a tool for promoting maturity of 
reading. * 

In any detailed approach to the ways of 
achieving improvement of comprehen- 
sion» due regard must be given to the 
elimination of several fundamental mis- 
conceptions about the nature of reading 
comprehension — and they are indeed diN 



ficult to eradiate. Some of these false 
notions are first that comprehending well 
means, getting exactly what was said or 
written; tha^, second^ a given passage has 
a series of ideas which th6 reader's mind 
absorbs like blotting paper; and^ third, 
that the same passage should and must 
mean exactly the same t& all readers. Yet 
a nK)ment5 careful thought will indicate 
the absurdity of eadi of these assump- 
tions. So it is necessary to stamp out 
these erroneous notions fully, with fre- 

Silent^ reminders to pupils d^the faHacies 
lat are incorpprated in diese wrong 
attitudes. > , 

With these general factor laken care 
of, thc teadief may develop the realizati6n 
that comprehension is not a constant, but 
rather jthat there are many levels or de.r 
preH*6f comprehension, whidi the skill- 
ful reader adapts^ accordance with his 
own pW{>ose in^ja^ing die material. 
Here again motivation^in this^ instance, 
the reader's goal, or purpose, j[s of tran- 
scendent importance. To makse evfery pupil 
fully aware of die significance of purpose 
extensive practice is mandatory, for even 
the liveliest of immatiire minds .find'it 
difficult to predetermine, why reading a 
.particular selection^ is required. Accord- 
mgly the student reader i^ to be tratned 
carefully with exercise materials in such ' 
typical reading situations as getting the 
main idea^ reading for details in general 
or specifically for certain directions, skim*^ 
ming the entire passage'"for a swift im- 
pression of the whole, looking for infer- 
ences by the /auAqr^, findiitgra^particular 
statement or proper name or date^ and 
the like/ In eadi reading session with 
this'practice material the pupil should be 
, made to realize beforehand just why he 
is going to read the assigned selection; 
having settled definitely on his own pur* 
pose, he may proceed to the reading/ 
adapting degree of concentratioii as well 
as speed to the specific task or circum- 
stance. Little or no statistical evidence has 
been forthcoming on the validity of such 
p ractice as this; yet it s^ems amply safe to 

*Scc WilliaM a Perm ^'Students' Use and- Mis- 
use of Readinir Skills; Retort to the Faculty/' Har* 
vard^ Educational Review, XXfX (Summer, .|959). 
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exclude that reader's pUtpose Is of vital But^here the thought is to focus attention 

import. Repeated sessions in exercising on the bettenhcnt of reading and com- 

\ his own "judnnent as to purpose can prd<tnston tbrou^ consideration' of 

scarcely help being 6( tremendous assist- structural understanding,* 

ance to the studeiit-reader. CoMClvsiM 

Another useful cwnsideratioa for the Wiihja tfiis wealth, of exercise and 

improvcmertbof comprehension concerns ^practice/material at hand, thoughtful 

an analysis of die lands b(:quesUons teati*^ of reading nuV safely 

whidi customarily appear in comprehen* protfccupation with .physiological factors 

^ sion diecfcs. When student-readers be- ^e eye iw)ycmcnts, regressions^ length o(. 

come aware of the sort of auestions they fixation and with ^scores in words-per- 

are likely to encounter— sucto as those on minuti^ to die admittedly nwre subtle apd 

authorl5 main ideas, on the. subordinate difficult but : likewise more significant 

ideas used to sub^riate or explain prin- features of the task of raiding improve- 

cipal thou^ts, or the inferences to be ment, namely, the fostering of gtowfli in 

drawn from tlie author*s stanmicnts^ .vocabulary and comprdiension skills. In 

r- tfien die disturbing features of A^exam- ?vety instance of this endeavor, dose at-, 

ination *o test comprehension are^rad- i^pflwril 'n>mmotivational factoK would 

ually dispelled. ' . seem tb b. pfAc greatest iuoniiehtv Wi 

These are only a few of the (ypes of an undersl nding of why and/^w and 

analytical exercises whidi pupils should tcf whai ends, the secondary school pupil 

be required to pcirform. 3till others de- may be stimulated to increasingly matu^d 

volve upon decisions concerning author's dcills as he devdops his readme habits, 
purpose, a fniitful aopioadi, br upon Sir Francir Bacon's adyice, first written 

extensive consideration of die structure of in die I590's, may be most profitably 

a given piece of 6rose. Here die detailed adapted to die tasks Jiere djscuSjed; diose 

scrutiny will go from small to latgc cle* of developing Vibcabu^ry aqd comprefien- 
ments, beginning with diorough under- sion skills. He wrote in his profound litde 
standing of die sentena as a unit of essay, "Of Studies," dwt •'seine books are 

^ construction, nK>ving then to paragraph, - to be tasted^ others to be swallowed, and 
section or chapter, and <naUy to the some few to»be chewed and digested." 
whole passage. To be sure,- secondary So too are hi^ school reading pupils to 
pupikarelfirg&hiriy^asked to examine sell- undersUnd diat reading may be per- 
tences and {paragraphs, but mosdy in die formed at different speeds, for different 
past diis study seems to fiave been for die. purposes, widi' different degrees of ^on- 
pu»^se of improving students! writing, centration, for different results. 
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" CRITICAL READING # 

It is acknowledged, that critical reading is a phase of comprehensipn^antf 
might not/be entitled to separate consideration. However it is so important 
und essential a facet that including separate treatmefnt for critical reading 
seems justified. The reader will find that the various. authors define critical 
reading from diversified points of view and give specific suggestions for de- 
veloping pupils* abilities along this line. ' ^ 



Critical ond Cre€itive Reoding 

Helen Huus* 



1 



CRmcAL reading" requires the ^evalua- 
tion of Jthe material/ comparing it 
with known standards and hbrms, and 
concluding or acting upon the judgment. 
Russelli in his classic worE entitled Chll- 
dren\s Thinkmg, points out that critical 
thinking is comparative and that a knowl- 
edge of the field is- i prerequisite.^ 

"Creative ieading/\on the other hand, 
*is concerned with the production of new 
ideas, the development of new insights, 
fresh apprpaches, artd original constructs. 
Russell, too, emphasizes that creative 
thinking involves newjdeas, "whereas 
critical thinking . : . involves reaction to 
other s .ideas or- to one's own previous 
ideas. Critical thinking can be creative in 
diat it can produce new insights for the 
individual, out those insights are con- 
cerned with previously estabh'shed condi- 
tions."* ' 

Critical Reading 

If students are expected to read critical- 
ly, what are some of the necessary skills? 
Those needed ^ould be^classifi^d into two 
broad categories — inference and' evalua- 
tion. The critical reader swings from one 
to the other as he reads, first inferring, 
then evaluating his inference against his 
experiences and other data, then inferring 
and judging again. 

The author. A reader ought to be con- 
cerned with the person wto has written 
the riiaterial, and, therefore, he must make 

*DavM Ru<$ell. Children* fThmkinfj, Boston: Ginn 
ana Company. 1956, pp. a83ff,^ 
*/6»V„ p. 306. 



certain iriferences about the author. He 
ought first to ask, **Why did the autfior 
wjite this? Was it to advertise, to propa- 
gandize, to present information, to pro- 
mote a p6int of view, or to entertain?" 

A related question ought to be, ''How 
competent is this author to write an article^ 
on this topic for this purpose?" To an- 
swer this, the' author's background, educa- 
tion, reputation; vested intere^sTaT^dT^ 
fessional position need to be^^investigated. 
Practical eJ^crcises for doing this are in- 
cluded in the 1948 edition^f The Teach- 
of Reading in the Elementary School. 
Here McKee suggests finding biographical 
information for each author, then com- 
paring his qualific^ions 'with the subject 
on which he is writing. It is often not 
• difficult, even for quite young children, to 
recognize that one or tne other seems to 
be best qualified.* ^ 

Sometimes locating' infonnation about 
living authors, however, poses a problem, 
for often the only source of information 
is the dustjacket df a book, the comment 
column in a periodical, ^thc advertisement' 
from a publisher, or ihe; reputation of the 
publishing house that has chosen to pub- 
lish this author's works. 

When ej^pressing an i^ea or a point of 
view, it is difficult for an author to escape 
from himself and create an impression 
different, from the kind of individual he 
really is. His competency becomes par- 
ticularly important when facts disagree 

""spaul McKee« The Teuchina of Rcadittfi^ in the 
Elcinentarv School, Boston: Houghton •Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1948, Chapter U. 
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and students Ipok, for help from recog- 
nized autho^es. At any rate, knowing 
the author*!^ an important factor in criti* 
cism. Once the information is acquired, 
these bits must be evaluated. 

The content. A second aspect for in- 
ference and evaluation is the content it- 
self—its adecjiiac/ or completeness, its 
accuracy and recency, its^ inherent logic 
an«j consfsteocy, its suitability to the pur-^ 
pose at hand. Questions to be asked here 
include: "Are all the facts presented? 
Are the facts presented true? - Are * the 
facts presented' logically and in^persoec- 
tive?" Exaggerated statements , abound in , 
advertising; willful distortion of facts is 
jamp.r t ia propaganda; and 'false asser- 
tions aie made directly or implied, occa- 
sionally from ignorafice,* but sometimes, 
too, from lack of pro{>er checkingbr even 
willful distortion. 

Obviously all facts cannot be presented 
in a short Selection nor is it easy to deter- 
mine the total body of -fact, but the per- j 
spective implied by the relative iihportance j 
given to various ^topics should be pre- 
served so tjiat tentative conclusions can be 
^.made from the data available, with neces- 
sary modifications when additional data 
warrant it. * 

McKeef also describes exercises, for J 
checking jhe validity of the printed state- 
ment an^ uses an example about the 
making df paper. Children can learn to, 
delete irrelevant sentences irt^ a paragraph, ! 
to note [the omission of informationj 
needed for an understanding of the whole,! 
to tecogrjize ideas pjaced out o41o^ica|\^ 
. order, to]separale facma! Statements trom 
ones of qp inio** " , j 

The style. In addition to the competency 
of the author and the cjuality of the con- 
tent, the manner in which the material is 
written— its style and "tone**— f Iso influ- 
ence the critical readci'. "Style'*' refers b 
the precision of v€ftabulary, its range and 
vividness; to the cadence of the sentences; 
to the subtle use of modifiers and figures 
of speech; to such techniques of elabora- 
tion as analogy, description, anecdotej or 
exposition; ; to tht organization --7 the 



"unity, cohere|ice, and emphasis'' s6 dear 
to the hearts -of English teachers. These 
Elements, when combined, lend an appro- 
priate tone to the total— solemn and dig- ^ 
nifitd,' Hghthearted arjd gay, clear and' • 
pimple/ or whatever the topic demands. 
|rhe reader should be able to join in with . 
the spirit of the work and to lose-himself 
hs he identifies with it. He is truly "there," 
knd when this occurs, he knows he has 
^et an artist with words. While he may 
jnot always be able to isolate the A'arious 
techniques that; cause him to feel so in- 
volved, nevertheless he recognizes that this 
piece of writing approaches his standard 
and, therefore, is a better work ihan one 
which leaves him told as last night's 
dinner 

^Another aspect^ of tone, especially im- 
portant in the materials written for ele- 
mentary school children, is the approach* 
that authors take when writing for chip 
dren. Condescension and a patronizing air 
. are unacceptable, and children are quick 
to spot it. ^ 

Creative Reading ^ 
A reader who has learned to judge what - 
he reWs, both content and manner of 
presentation, still fails to obtain the great- 
est pleasure, enjoyment, and even knowl- 
edge f«x)m his efforts unless, in the doing, 
he gives something of himself. -He must 
amalgamate the tjatal into his own back- 
ground of information, what the psycholcr- 
gisrs call his. "apperceptive mass," and 
reorganize his ideas to accommodate his 
new learnings, his new attitudes, or his 
new feelinijs. In this Reorganization, he 
gains nev^nnsights — sees the same things 
from a different point of view, sees aspects 
hitherto not noticed, savprs the color and 
texture of a word or phrase, stores away a 
. new^ visual image, or feels empathy with 
characters he has previously ignored or 
misunderstood. Kussell puts it aptly when 
he says that, in creative reading, "the solu- 
tion or condusiort, (to a problem) repre- 
sents a bit more of the child himself, is 
fresher\and nore persona! than a routine 
solu tion i"^ . r 

^RussfHA o^ ctt., p. 13. ' 
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Creative reading requires, then, certain 
.kills of comparison and synthesis; com*^ 
piiison to see relationships between parts 
of sentences, paragraphs, and longer sec- 
tipns ill. order to arrive- at the total, b^* 
tw.een caUsal factors and their accompany- 
ing resulfs;.^bctween juxtaposed .events, 
and between the actions- of a character at 
different times;, ancj cojTiparisons of time 
and space, place and sequence. From these 
understandings the creative reader can 
produce his own combinations, hls-own 
synthesis of ideas, and anticipate what the^ 
outcome will be. Tha{ it is not the same 
as the author's need be of little conse- 
quence, and occasionally children have 
made a much more logical ending to a 
story than has the author himself. 

Creative reading thus ^Ih into play tlje 
child's imagination, his^w of iaeas, his 
ability to see comparisons where no obvi- 
ous one exists, to relate what he is readijpg 
. to his own peculiar background of remem- ^ 
bered .activities, and to make the new ^ 
learning so much his own that it has al- 
way.s seemed ar part ,of fiim. This is .the 
rcrf-contribution which reading makes to 
personality development, to the develop- 
ment of attitudes and ideals, to the mak- 
ing of the "educated man/* And this is 
the goal of education, at whatever level. 

But for teachers and others to know 
what lies behind the interested look, the 
quick nod, the perceptive tw^inkle re- 
quires that the child express thev ideas he 
has been accumulating. Thus we see full 
circle in the language arts^from the re- 
ceptive (reading) through evaluation and 
assin\ilation to the expressive (speaking 
or writing). 

Creative reading ultimately resolv'es it- 
self in the development of "taste," that 
"power of discerning dnd appreciating 
fitness, beauty^ order, congruity, propor- 
tion, symmetry, or whatever (fdnstitutes 
"excellence, especially in the fine arts and 
belles] tettres; QixixQdX judgment, discern- 
ment, or appreciation/'^ As each reader 



makes up his own mind and follows his 
own judgment, individuality is preserved. 
He has no need for "tastemakers," for* he 
has confidence in his own ability and 
need not wait for someone else to decide 
for him. He can interpret the situations in 
the light of his experience ^and understand 
analogies, allusions, figures of speech, 
connotations, and denotations; he can re- 
organize the ideas he receives into a pat- 
tern that is unique and personal. He can 
express his reorganized learning "through 
various media — word and song, gestures 
and actions, materials and ^composition 
through the very make-up of his person- 
ality. The actual product may be as fleet- 
ing and transitory as spoken language or 
as lasting^' monument as the Statue of 
Liberty.' ^ \ ' " 

Conclusion \ 

if reading ha^roduced real convic- 
tion, then the reader^must be willing to 
meet all comers and xlefend his ideas, 
which must be firmly Sas^d on the in- 
tegrity of his- interpretation, on accurate 
factual data, and on his unique thoughtful 
approach. But he remains able to "live 
with 'Uncertainty^ and to revise his. ideas 
to another and still another plan as new 
information and experiences are acquired. 

The skills of critical reading require an 
interpretation and evaluation of the au- 
thor's qualifications ^nd purpose of the 
internal consistency, accuracy, recency, 
jl and perspective of the content and of the 
style ancf tone of thet presentation. 

Creative reading requires skilh of com- 
parison and synthesis. It implies that .the 
reader places knov/n facts into a new or- 
ganization and gains new insights that 
contribute to his development of taste. 
By these means do teachers create litera- 
ture^ discriminating, and appreciative 
readers. But these two are not mutually 
exclusive, nor are they synonymous. The 
reader does both, and the. two overlap and 
interact to give Kim the fullest meaning. 
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THE Need jor Teaching Critical Read- 
ing. A prevalent belief in oiir nation 
today is that the young chiM is .character- 
ized by almost complete acceptance of 
printed material without critical cvalua- 
tion,-that the high school studetot displays 
more .judgment, while the adulijCan ade- 
quately judge the accuracy, valipUv and 
wordi of what is read based upon 
criteria. Studies have shown .that this is not 
an . accurate account of what happens. 
WhenHogers (6) studied the reactions of 
30 high sdiool sophomores and 30 seniors 
to printed material in- an undirected readf. 
ing situation as compared to a directed sit-^ 
uation calling for critical reading, she con- 
cluded that students focused on remember- 
ing facts to the exclusion of evaluative 
thinking about what they had read. 

In 1956 Gray (4) surveyed the reading " 
habits of a number of adults in various 
occupations and xeported/that they did 
hot recegnize implied meanings or draw 
the conclusions which th^ materials justi- 
fied. Aicording to him„many adults read 
on a mechanical level and either did not 
' react to tiiie ideas read or did so.at an un- 
reflectiveilevel or -r terms of their preju- 
' dices. An even more^rtling finding was 
that the high schoor|r4"^^«5 interviewed 
in the study did not Jlisplay any more 
ability in interpreting meaning and react- 
ing with sound judgment to the id^s read 
than did elementary school graduates. 

In li^t of studies sudi as these, any 
assumption by high school teachers that 
they have little or no" responsibility for 
' developing increased competence in read- 
ing is serioiJ^Ty challengeci. If the students 
in toda/s /secondary schools are going to 
become citizens who will evaluate cntical- 
ly the 'd^s presented iVi increasing quan- 
tities of/reading materials, they must be 
taught .to read critially. -In order to as- 
sume their proper responsibility for teach- 
^Reading and Inquiry, IRA Proceedings, JO, 



ing reading, teachers must develop a woric 
ing knowledge of the area. 

Two Aspects of Logic in Critical ^ 
Reading 

Although the entirety of formal logic 
may not be in "the province of the hig 
school curriculum parts of it do hav6 grcj 
value for teaching students to read critica: 

» ly. Some use of logic in judging printec 
materials is illustrated by the foflowini; 
questions: *'Is the material internally con 
sistent?" "Does the conclusion necessarilj' ' 
follow from the premises?" "Are thii 
statements an accurate representation g 
what happens in the real world?" anc 
"Are the statements dependable or trust 
worthy.^*' Two elements of logic— validit]'^ 
and* rellabUily— and their application tb 
critical reading are represented^ by thesi 
questions: These aspects will be explorec 
in the remaining sections of this paper anc 
tahniques for teaching them will b< 
proposed. 

Validity of Printed Materials 
A point ot view or an argument pre 
sented in printed materials usually consistj 

» of evidence for the argument called prem 
ises and a conclusion. Validity is conj 
cerned with the internal consistency of thei 
statement or arguinerit and the attempt td 
determine if the conclusion necessarily fol- 
lows from the premises. Most t«tchers will 
need to review the standards for determin- 

^ ing when an argument is valid. Such books, 
as From Fact to Judgment, Graves and 
Oldsey ('3), Logic and Language, Hup^ 
and Kaminsky X.5)^f9d//4/; Introduction 
to Critical TmkiiTg^BPfmfi^^ (J) 
should help in the understanding of 
validity. 

A simple valid argument which could 
have been extracted from a written pas- 
sage is as follows: All cities in South 
Vietnam a«e under communistic control. 

(1905), 121-124. 
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&igon is a city in South Vietnam. There- 
forcr Saigon is under commtinisiic control. 
Here»- the conclusion docs follow frwn the 
premises and therefore is valid even 
though the first major premise is not true. 

Teacbhig Validity. Fqllowing are some 
steps whiA teachers may. use to help stu- 
dents test ,the validity of -an argimnwmt. 
First, the student may be asked to strip the 
•argument of any excess Voras or sen- 
tences. In most reading material^ Uie prem- 
~Tscs ^pon which the argument is based 
are imbedded in voluminous amounts of 
materials which are not directly relevant to 
the argument. The first task then is to 
extract the premises from such extraneous 
materials. 

Second, ^he student must be sure that 
he has access to all the premises. This 
involves the recognition of assumed pfem- ^ 
is6s upon which the conclusion may rest. 
The. sUtement "Khruishchev is a com- 
jnunist; therefore, he is xJ^agerous,'' has 
assumed by unstated premise that any-* 
one ^ who is a communist is darijgcrous: 
/Assumptions may be perfectly lecitinute 
premises, and the student must understand . 
that they are as important to the argument 
as those which are explicitly stated. • 

Anoiher step for students in to deter- 
mine if an author is seferring to all of a 
group, some of a group or none of a 
group. .For example, if ah author writes^' 
that six-vear-plds are" not mature enough 
to b^ent frtym ^ystematfc instruction in» 
thinkmg skTlls, does he.mfan that* no six- 
year-pld is/mature enough? When students 
are attembting the logicaK analpis of a 
passage * ^y should be cautioned to trans- 
form \iccs so. that. they begin with 
a!!/ sdh: i no. Unfortunately nriost argu- 
ments found in t^je typical passage are not 
in this ffiirtn, 

After a- student has stripped the argu- 
ment to its basic framework, identified all 
of the premises both stated and assumed, 
an^ transformed the premises, he is then 
^ a better positfon to determine if the 
conclusion logically' follows from the 
premises. 

ReVmbilHy of PritUed Materials 
Although an argument may be internal- 



ly coi>sistent or valid, it mavcontain in- 
accurate^ statements or nuy^j^^jiased on 
incorrect prcnrtPST^rjatl^ the pas- 

sage is unreliable. ,Tne reliability of a 
pasuge is the degree to whidi it is de- 
pendable or tnistworthy. When a state- 
ment has been verified, it is reliable. When 
verification is used as a standard for relia- 
bility, truth becomes an ideal to be sought 
rather than one that has been'attaincd In • 
order to read aitically, an attitude of sus- 
pending judgment and of questioning 
ideas presented on the printed page must 
I developed. Instead of working with- 
"tme" statements, students must learn to 
wdric with reliable statements that may 
prove to be false as more information is 
accumulated. Frequently, this produces an 
uncomfortable feeling among students 
since they have often been taught to be- 
lieve diat everything they see in print is 
true. ThoSt they. must leapm that printed 
beliefs are at best probable and tentative. 
Tw aspects of reliability ai-e' the writers 
use of words and the use of unsound 
premises to nfluence the reader. 

In order to judge the reliability of ^ 
. printed material, the reader must.exanyne'' 
the way, the author has used words. Even 
writers of highly-regarded publications 
will use words, occasionally that color the 
facts and influr tee the reader. Some 
writers puniwscly strive to confound an 
issue with tne use of appealing and emo- 
tionally-laden language. Many pevplc 
have been stirred to action th/ ^^h such 
words as ' conununist, racist, td uit- 
Am^ricant The approach is to atouse an 
unfavorable reaction to a person by asso- 
ciating him with an unpopular group. ^ 
Tliis -device appeals to tihe biases and 
pfejudices of the reader by using words 
.that can evoke a reaction that the writer, 
desires. TTie reader must learn to separate 
words which have the powei: to produce 
feelings from words wnich merely serve 
to identify referents. He must learn that 
he is subject to being influenced through 
the printed page and must determine how 
• various authors are attempting to influ- 
ence hint*. ^ tr I V 

In addition ito using words^o color the 
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facts, authore may also, usjC unsound prem- 
iscs'which arc often difficult tc detect. The 
conditions may be understood, but the 
claims made arc often exaggerated or un- 
warranted in some way. In^this event, 
there is faulty reasoning on the^rt of the 
writer. The term faljacy is (jiften^uscd.^p . 
refer to the faulty reasoning. of an argu- 
ment. \ . . ' 

Prevalent falfacies arc faulty generaliza- 
tions, faulty analogies, assuming the cause 
^'pbst hoc, * and many others. To illus- 
Irate this 'type of unreliability let us con- * 
sider an example of assupiing the cause 
"post hoc.'* Attributing a stomach ache to 
the last meal eaten infers a ausa! relation- 
ship which may tfr may not exist. Or cpn- 
sider talking under a ladder, then failing 
an exam, and- assuming that walking 
under *the ladder was the cause of the 
failure. Fcarnside and Holthers book, 
FaUacy: The Counterfeit of Argument, 
describes this fallac)' and many others and 
also* provides practical examples which 
may be used in high school classes. 

Teaching Reliability. lo order to illus- 
trate a teaching situation, let us assume 
that the teacher and class nave before 
them a news report, an editorial, OL.a 
pamphlet which th^ suspect Hises bSsed ^ 
worus or has unsound premises. How can 
they verift: or disprove the suspicion? 

One ot the nrst concerns must be the 
source of the rnformation. Some questions 
to be considered are: (1) What is the 
.source of the passage? (2) VCTio has con- 
trol over thd source? (3) What is his 
connection .with the subject matter tnder 
consideration? (4) FrofTk past perfonn- 
ances^ how reliable is the source? Some 
publfcations havciestablished reputations 
for honest, unbiased reporting. O'thers are 
known for exaggerating 'the facts. When 
readers have a choice of sources, it is de- 
sirable to teach them to refer- to those 
which ^.re trustworthy. 

Also, printed materials may be classified 
into primary or secondary reports. Typical 
sccondar)' Fcports are found in newspa- 
pers, textbooKs and objective anilyses of 
various kinds. Statements found in pri- 
mary reports are often more reliable than 



inferences made from^them or reports 
based on them. 

A second cr]tcrion for determining the 
reliability of x passage is the (qualification 
of the writer. A person who is qualified 
to' give •testimony should display special ; 
competence oh the topic being discussed, i 
should limit his writing tc ^he topic for 
which^e is qualified, and should be a / 
fairly^ well established authority in his/ 
field, J 

Another criterion Tor examining X\\t 
reliability of a passageM^ whether state- 
ments made an be corroborated by other 
.wurces. Ennis (/) reportcS that stil^v 
ments made in any source tend to be iripre 
reliable if they are - statements of direct 
obser\*ation, are supported by other 
sources, or can i)c corroborated. \ 

Aftet the class members have Jnve^i- 
gsted the source of the trtic4e, the authori--.^ 
ty of the writer, tind? Iiave checked the 
statements with fether references, th^ are 
in a betier position to dete/mine If the 
statem,ents are dependable and trustworthy 
—that, is, reliable. ^ ^ 

Summary and^ConcHusion 

The logical dimension of critical^read/'^ , 
.ing has dften (>een neglected in our set- 
ondAry schools. A better understanding of 
two aspects of logic— namely, validit)' and 
reliability— is ' prerequisite to growth in 
critical reading.* In aiTalyzing the validit}' , 
of a given passage, 'it is necessary ,to ^ 
deterhiine if the argument is internally 
consistent, i.e., if the conclusion follows 

* necessarily from the premises* To acconi* 
plish this task, students must leam to strip 
the argument of any excess words,io make " 

. sure thev Jiave accessJo all the premises^ 
and tcj cletc^Miine the iipplied univttsality 
of the author's statements. However, it is 
not enough to determine if an* argument 
is internally consistent or valid. The stu- 
dent must aUo establish whc-ther the sta^e* 
mehts have any.rehability or whether they 
are trustworthy. Criteria for checking the. 
reliability of a passage ^ould include 
adc-quacy ci the source, authority of the 
writer and corroboration of the .state- 
ments. When questions on logic pertain- , 
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ing to the reliability and validity of read* 
inj; material are asked by students in high 
schools t{iroughout the country we can be 
more confident of developing a* nation of 
critical readers.*^ ^ 
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Critical Readinfh As If Thtrt's Any OHw Kinr* 

Brother William J. Qaintance*- ^ . - 

A NUMBER or AUtHORrriES divide if criticism were unnecci«iiiy-.'Much 
the act of reading into vcicabu- mental effort wyti!i be sp^xtd if it, 
]ary or word recognition, comprc- could-bc guaranteed that a factjn 
hcnsbn, aixd intcrpnttation or criti- * 'print is a fact infallible. As a ntattcr 
cal reading; The distinction between* oT fact, if the read^ did not at times 
the Utter two elements seems to ,suq)end his Critical iaculues s(?ne- 
arise from the notfoii t|iat compre- " what and assume yihe validity <Jf ' 
hension refere to undersjanding ;what he reads, hi§/life would .be 
what tl^e author has s^, whereas *^aot}t. There is also efficiency in' 
.intcrprciation conasts*in the'evJalua- ; being able to go to a ^dfic, rclia- 
\ion of this information. Though it "ble source for information. But there 
might be useful for academic pur-, can be danger as wdl. When a.pcr- 
poses to make sucft a (Ustinctiori^lt soil depcnds^<ntir<.y on book learn- 
becomes "aricuft and dangerous to/-ing tp'cxtend ortcjbitify his knowl- 
attempt sach a distinction in the edge, lie needs to read widely or he 
reading situation itself. No one may^ c\'enjually. read ^nly those" 
would advocate criticizing a-work if sources which bolster his precon- 

♦ the work has not been read. It is ccived idea*,'^ 

equally ludicrous to assume that any- ^Therc is nothing more secure than 

one should ever say, "read this, but; ignorance, and nothing more exas- ^ 

dori*t criticize it." , > pcratiiig at times than the ii^ecurity 

• A' danfication of "criticism" of knowing just enough to\ realize 

might be m order at this point How oneV limitations.^ How glibly the 

often has the critic been*compared regular in. d?^ comer Jjar solves all 

to the reactionary or the obstruc- the problems of ^the world, problems 

tionist How often have you pref- which those in authority have great 

accd a statement with, "I don*t want di(rici?i;y even defmfng. The cpUege 

* to be critical, but , . . ,"'or invoked undergraduate soon knows. aU the 

* the shibboleth of ''constructive criti- ans\Vers, then in graduate school Jie 
cisin" implyipgthat criticism can be** learns some^ of 'the questions, A 

• dangerous at timt^ To critici^ teacher is encp\iragcd when iicr stu- 
/mcans simply to Evaluate, to assess, ^ dents have learyied enough to >cr- 

to state what is good and to state balize a coherent question. If criti- 

what Is not good. A critic is neither cism is done properly, th\criti will 

ah optimist nor a pessimist; he is* fiever be secure in the seme of ocing^ 

merely an ol>ser\'cr recording hb rigidly boiln^ to a past commit- 

findifi*^. , »* ment. He wid be sufliciendy secure' 

^- -In one sense, it would be pleasant in his present scale of values, how- 

•Thc lUadiAg Tcachcr. ZO, {Octolwr ^900^ -19-53. ^ * " 



ever, to be able to tolerate the sus- tivity for chiaroscuro. Some areas 
pension of judgment which precedes . ol hlo picture may be briglltehed,^ 

the accept'^'^ce or rejection of new*^ others obscured, 6y dow^nght lies or 

d^ta] The ^isecurity within the in- somctof the questionable techniques 

dividual is* caused by the limitations of propaganda. And eVen if his own 

of his present information. It does motives are above ^reproach, the 

not arise from undue (Commitment author^may have been the victim of 

in the. past, nor lack of confidence such devices. Moreover, an idea 

in the future. ^ niay be right for the wrong reason 

The critical reader knows that his (*'don't - steal if the cops i^ar^s: 

present fund pi information is relia- • around"), or wrong, even if one of 

ble, .because he subjects it^to con-' its atllegedly supporting facts^ hap- 

slant evaluation. He also knows the pens to be true (discrimination is 

relative value of each item in his wrong, even if proportionately more 

hierarchy of values. He is aware of crimes are "committed by I^egrocs). 

which concepts ar6 the fixed stars Forgeries, typograpl^ical error§, and 

and constellations that guide his life, die like can also affect the validity 

which concepts are dependent satel- of the material, 
lites, and which are but meteors of Since neither the author nor tht 

brief intensity*. material caji be counted on to be 

Criticism may be concerned' with conastently Jjtt from error, the 

the author (writer or. speaker), the reader is the person who must deter- 

material, (written or spoken), or mine truth as best he can. He stops 

the receiver (listener or reader)*. The askmg, **wheri do I read critically?" 

material itself may be description, because he sees that he must do so 

explicit or inferred comment, or whenever he desires accurate infor- 

most often a combiriation of the mation* • 

two. In oi-der to determine the pro- What constitutes a crjtical reader? 

portions of subjectivity and objec- first, a criticalJ reader must" be 

tivity, the reader must know the biased* Not prejudiced, which he 

contents of ^e n^aterial ahd^ the would bel ^he-has formed conclu- 

opurpose\for which it was^ntten, sions without, or in spite of, sup-' 

which leads to a consideration of the porting evidence; but .biased, when 

author. Is he merely trying to con- he has come to a sincere conclusioh 
vcy information "for. what it's , bn the basis "oFTuT background^ of 

Worth" without any benefit to him- experience with the subject in ques- 

sd!f?HHa«lly^cause his reputarion ,tion^ In other words, he mp^t h^ve 

as an authority and the incomes of a stand on the subject linder inves- 

himself and his publisher may de- tigation. If he ha^ no s^and— welise 

pend on tlie number of people who ♦ the term **open mind,'* . though 

accept his presentation. And if the *^ehlpty* mind" would sometimes be 

author proposes to conyinrc as well more appropriate — he* may accept 

as inform, he. may s^irificc objec- the first presentation which reaches 
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him. because he lacks sufficient 
background to dispute the point. At 
bast, he ,can delay fioal acceptance - - 
of the information 'pending direct 
experience or further consultation 
with other sources. 

As was pcunted but above, there- 
is no intrinsic evil in accepting an 
-authority's wr^d for something. Dif- 
ficulty arises when the reader forgets 
that verification must always be pos- 
sible and ^pemiissiblc. Neither is 
there any problem in having the 
reader defer his acceptance of a 
"fact" until he has gathered addi- 
tional data. The basic premise of 
criticism is that accurate data need 
not fear criticism. ? If a fact is^^c- 
ceptable at all it should remain ac- 
ceptable when all of the pertinent 
data are available^ Conversely, if 
acceptance of an idea is contingent 
on. the suppression or distortion of 
ccrt^n factors in its makeup, there 
Is something wrong with it. If a 
' concept cannot tolerate criticism, it 
should not survive at all. 

The author's purpose is the factor 
which determine^ the extent of his 
elaboration. H'e can describe how to 
"(lri\'e a car without discussing the 
mechanics of in'e'-nal combustion, 
and explain the process of reproduc- 
tion without accounting for the 
chemical structure of amniotic fluid. 
Nevertheless, the reader should have 
available all of the detail he*needs 
to urijjlerstand the author's' ideas. If 
* the reader is aware that certain data 
are not supplied, he should be able 
to determine whether this omission 
will interfere with 'the purpogi for 
which he is reading. 

3 



The second characteristic of a 
critical reader is his willingness to 
modify a present viewpoint. If a 
reader is certain that he is right, he 
will not even consider a change. If 
he is in error, he is usually unaware 
of it. Only a critical reader avails 
himself of oppprtuniti^ to- verify 
^d possibly improve 4lis present 
fund of information. The person 
who is always right may not care 
about the views of someone else. If 
these otheCL views match his own, his 
ego is bolstered, but he will explain 
away or ignore any view that con- 
flicts^ with his Wn, because if he 
were to learn that^mething else is 
correct his life, would be filled with 
unbearable contradictions. To avoid 
such contradictions he must become 
.(pardon the etymological pun) 
hypocriScal. 

But what happens when he ac- 
cepts the possibility that he does not 
have all the answers, and that some 
of his answers may be incorrect? For 
one thing, the critical reader will 
compare his ideas with tHose of 
someone else. If the other source is ^ 
correct, the critical reader has cx- 
. panded his knowledge; if he is cor- 
rect And the source is in error, he 
has strengthened his own position * 
and prpbably equipped himself to^ 
'tleal with the error he has encoun- 
tered. Either way he benefits. Arthur 

• Koestlcr, in "The Eureka Process/* 
uses the term "bisociation'' to de- 
scribe how brilliant insights and'" 
^solutions to problems ^ have been 
achieved when savants were willing 

* to ^Icave a preconceived frame of 
J' reference tcT relate ,,otherwisr. ordi- 
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nar>' concepts in origina. and un- 
conventional ways.* 

The third cliaractcristic of a criti- 
cal reader is that he be- willing to 
involve himself jn the consequences 
of a fact, once he accepts it. In some 
instances this Jn'' Ives nothing more 
than going along with the thought 
of the majority; at other times. it 
may cost him his life and reputation 
if reading leads him to a personal 
commitment to action. ^ 

"No one bothers to- dispute the 
poi that the Aedes acgypli mos- 
quiti instrumental in transmitting 
yellow fever, nor does any cJne^fear 
being known as favoring thepl^mip- 
ation of this insect. The j^ragc 
reader has had lio direct experience 
with yellow fev6r and^now^ it onFy 
from his^or>', geography, or medi- 
cine. He has accepted aJl of this 
information because ( 1 ) .several in- 
dependent ^sources agreed On this 
fact, soQrces which were, usually cor- 
rect in jpther items or jit other times 
when he consulted the?m; (2) these 
soui^ had no moti^ for deceiving 
him; (3) it maizes Jittle d'fference 
to him what -the cause ol yellow 
fever is, because in these times it has 
no direct bearing on his life. 

Now, instpd of mosquitoes, ^ipd 
yellow fever, use»i|y5 example of 
cigarettes and lung cancer. You 
probaWy have become critical be- 
cause you have a bias on this topic. 
Your commitment on this question 
may have a number of consequences 
regarding your personal smoking 
habits, or whether you should allow 
others .to smoke if you^are in a posi- 

• Horizon, 6 (Autumn 1964) ; 17, 



tion to coi>trol their behavior, 
whether you^should watch a-televi- 
sion show /sponsored by a tobacco 
concern, , Or read a magazine which 
carries tobacco advertising. Your re- 
action/to the question will be affect 
cd by whether you run a store which 
sells tobacco products, live in a state 
wberc tobacco is an important crop," 
or have had a^ relative who died of 

/lung cancer. You could delry your 
decision, "waiting for more infor- 
mation qf the subject," but even this 
will force you to act provisionally 
on one side or the other. You could 

;also deny the evidence. After all, 
"it's only statfetical." 

In a penetrating cssr^y, "The 
Critical Reader," Edgar Dale dis- 
tinguishes between reiiding the lines, 
reading between the lines, and rpifd- 
ing. beyond the lines. "ReSflmg can 

' be taught as training," observes 
Dale, "with fixed limits and predict- 
able Responses. Genuine .educational ' 
experiences, however, have no ceil- 
ing, no fixed boundaries, no ter- 

" niinM points!"^v ICis probably thi^ 

^ factor oif involvement, more than 
the others, which discourages genu- 
ine critical reading and generates so 
much of the apathy that exists in 
schools and communities. Children 
begin life withvi zest for knowledge 
ancj curiosity abouf everything, but 
somewhere along the way they 
surrender' this inquisitive spirit for 
the much less disturbing routine o£r 
conformity.' Pcriiaps they discovered 
unplca<?antly^that a fact which en- 
lightens some people will "burn up" 
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! others. They discover that critic^ of personal involvement is based on 

1 people tend to annoy those who pre- acting in conformity with convic- 

* j f cr the security of convention to the tions. The heroes of history are those 

1 risks and rewards of sejiolarship. As who had such' strong convictions 
I . the Talmud so wisely says, **He who that they were willing to make any 

! would tell the truth must have one sacrifice to preserve them. 
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Reasoning Through Reading 

lOHN S. Simmon^*" 

TEACHERS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL content areas have 
two kinds o£ responsibilities, in fostering reading 'abilities 
among their students. They must extend reading abilities already 
"initiated in beginning and intermediate^ instruction. They must 
also develop abilities which have not been deait with in m<^ _ 
(elementary programs. For example, in the* area of secondaijfcii^,.,^ 
English, such development would include the abilities tp in- 
iterpret, to analyze, and to appreciate niore complex literary 
selections. - * \ 

A Criticol Approoch to ^Teoding 

William S. Gray^ suggests four main components of the read- 
ing process: (1) word'perception, (2) comprehensiou, (J) re- 
action and (4) assimilation; It is the important concern of the 
secondary school teacher that the two latter step? in the process 
are carried through. Developjnent of the reaalng ability to 
react and integrate points thc^ student in two directions. The 
First points toward better ciiizensbip because, this is the last 
supervised critical reading some students will ever do. The sur- 
vival of a democratic society is ^atally linked to this ability because 
Intelligent leiidership and follbwership depend on choices made 
through criticaKanalysis. The second ^ints in the direction of 
more competent study: 5" college. The' college stuH-^nt is called 
upon to read more material in college than he is iu aigh school., ^ 
Also, he milst probe more complex material more deeply.- 
Through a (criticat approach, he can ht shown to choose that 
which <an b,e skimmed and that which must be analyzed. 

Thus, as'^-tfi^lpublic school curriculum becomes increasingly 
more specific, th^f is greater need\for a solid relationship be- 
tween reading an<?\easoning. The secondary level demands that * 
reading be firmly established as a tool skill by the student. It 
must also bxiild on the groundwork already laid in content areas 
begun in the elementary grades. In virtually all activities in- 
volving reading some /provision for sjudent reaction is necessary. 

The term "critical reading " used >cvcral times in this dis- 
cussion, is a much maligned prie in educational discussion. It ^ 
seems to be synonymQus with ^'critical thinking/' the major dif- 
ference being one of application. Pingry suggests five different * 

•Journal of Reading, 8, (April lOCu) , 31 1-3M. . ' ^ ^ 
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emphases that people have placed on the concept of critical 
thinking. J* ^ • ><3 

(I) CU-itical t#iiwug as collecting' da>a, organizing jiata. and formulating hy- 
pothcscA from datai (2) Critical tliinking as use of o)ircct principles of logic and 
understan^lin^ the nature of proof, (3) Critical thinking as criticism of thinking. 
y (4) Critical think^ig,as rclainl lo innicrstauduig of the psychology «^ propaganda 
and advertising tcrhniqncs. (a) Critical ihiukhig as synonymous with problem 
solving.^ " * 

These five emphases in critical thinking or critical reading 
can be seen clearly in th^e deirands of several content areas o£ 
the typical secondary school curriculum. In secondary^ school 
English courses, the student Is asked to interpret and analyze 
various literary selections. In doing so, he inust go beyond com- 
prehension o£ plot and simple character realization in/ order to 
solve the sometimes ambiguously presented problems c«E symbolic 
representiition of an abstract concept. I£ he is to esc\pe wild, 
immaterial, oi' insignificant interpretation, the student mustadeh- 
tirfy; collect, and synthesize that textural evidence which supporut 
themaric generalizations. In this quest, he must escape the 
Jlogical inference which may be found in the. ^narrative under 
consideration.' This same student is^often called upon to deal 
with the most difficult of literary comprehension abilities-that ^ 
of appreciation. iThe, ability to ^ appreciate imaginative litera- 
ture, in anything more than the r^ost superficial sense of the 
term, .calls for the most sensitive of reactions to the elements of 
individual word cho^^e, syntax, and broader organizational pat- 
terns. Another d^^l . outcome of activities invoking apprecia- 
tion is that the student can integrate his aesthetic reaction to the 
work of a literary art«t to his personal conception of that^which 

is beautiful. ^ ' . ' 

High 'school students are frequently faced with the necessity 
. ef cutting their way through pages of illustrative or descriptive 
material in order to find a main idea. Their task calls for the 
ability to pinpoint a fundamental thought which is surrounded^' 
by a subordinate ctiy:ussion.. Once this idea has been found, this 
same student must delrberMe the maii^ idea (Gray's Deaction 
step). He must ju^ge the validit> of the contention and relate 
il to :ts supporting evidence. The ability to separate fact firom 
opinion is a necessary one in dealing with textua-1 discussion 
as well as in analyzing die propagaiidistic material produced by 
modern mass media and the speeches of hosts of puT)lic office 
seekers. ^ ^ _ 

The student of sociaL studies must be ready and willing \o 
^ utilise the ideas he has foqnd.and deliberated (Gray'^ assimila- 
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tion step)* Such information should become a i^rt of his per- 
sonal aw^ less and support of his own poHt?i:al^ social, and 
economic ^nilosophies« H he is unwilling to do this, he|is not 
truly developing his reasoning through his reading. It is in 
the area of social* studies, perhaps most dramatically, Avhere 
' teachers in secondc^ry schools havjc the rather ironic responsibility 
of developing in their students a certain contempt for the printed 
page. • 1 

There is gr^t need for a critical appi^oach to the reading" of 
modem scientific materials noW^oised in high -schools* Of pri* 



students 'to the possibility 
current truth of scientific 



mary importance is the^^ awareness of 
that certain material is obsolete. The 
statement should always be held up J:o sctutiny, and this is an _ 
area in which science teachers have a most vital responsibility* 
in tl;e reading of scieiitific materials, a stuuent has an oppor- 
tunity to learn to follow the inductive process of reasoning as it 
appears in printed (rather than oral or diagrammatic) form* 
This student will also le^ to be selective in his reading. From \ 
an often confusing mass of data, he must choose that which' 
clearly aids in the formulation of hypotheses; in doing this, he 
must necessarily reject oth^r data. Critical choice has always been 
an important •^ect of scientific .hoijfght ^ <v 

The need, . ***rpretation of symbolic materials, present^ 
in all content area. *the secondary curriculum, is a crucial ^ 
one in mathematics. Here the symbols used have 'sach highly 
compressed meaning that one brief equation can represent sevr 
eral pages of printed explanation. The student must chooie 
among a wide t^nge of possible referehts. He must search pains- 
takingly for the most precise definitions. In many" verbal state- 
ments and "probleras,** he must, also search for lhat ;which.' is 
pertinent In such problems' one bften finds a conscious attempt 
on the part of the writer to mislead the reader through the use 
of irrelevant and superfluourstatements. Furthermore, many of 
these mifileading elements are brief, concise, |rid hard to identify. 
The student of machematics must be aware of the constant need 
to examme his n^aterial critically and suspiciously.*^ 
ComponMts of Cr^ficorRMding 

Thus it can l)e <iemonstrated that reasoning arough reading, 
is an ability willely needed in the secondary school curriculum* 
While the built ^ this article has been devoted to the possible 
' dimensions o£(this ability hi content area study, let .us ccnclude' 
with a suriirpry of what can be called common* components of 
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c'ritical reading. That is; in all critical reading, several char-, 
acteristics are, clearly identifiable. 

1. Critical reading is a skill which involves cumulative com- 
prehension. .A student must understand, reorganize, and. find 
the main idea of a selection (and in that order) before critical 
reaction tp it is possible. 

' f;. Critical reading includes two entities-that which is ex- 
plicit in ihe selection read, and the use of higher mental processes. 
While a inajor function of the elementary program is to provide 
for ihe former, certainly in the secondary school students jnust 
develop the ability to use and understand dcpUcit ideas for asso- 
ciation,' generalkation, symbolic revelation, and ^|he like. ^ 

3. Critical reading can be contrasted with literaL reading. In 
this contrast; critical reading is a process which goes beyond the 
pJlssive acceptance of ideas and information stated in print. It 
is a process which assumes active parti- ipation of reader with 
book. With it the reader approaches an understanding of the 
broad and various powers of language as a su^estive, reflective, 
and evocative tool. - ' 

4. Critical reading becomes a habit of examining printed 
statements and attacking problems in the light ^of related objec- 
tive evidence. This can only be accomplished through long and 
consistent use' of the ability. The "habit" of using a critical 
approach is one Of the marks of a maturing reader. In such a. 
person, -reading has .become an attitude as well as a skilU Need- 
less to say, he can use.it with versatility^ 

In* what We now rather casually accept as an increasingly 
complex society, the ability to.rea'fi printed naatter with insight 
is, and will continue to be, of vital importance. Problems of 
lack of carefully develo^d materials at the= secondary level 
and inadequate teacher prfcparation al ig these lines will con- 
tinue to hinder its effective implementation. But the weed , for 
.a critical approach to learning, in American secondary schools is 
both clearly and dramaticallV evident. 

' Rtfortnco, . ; ' 

• » William S. Gray, On Their . Qwn tn Reading (Chicago: Scott, Foreiman and Co., 

' .Z^n fm^^^^ I* Ur The Mathematics TeacHer % 

(November,* 1951), pp. 466-67. ^ , - - ♦ 
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Marion D. Jenkjnson* 

ONE OF the major misconceptions cur- 
rent amongst reading teachers iVfhat 
training in critical reading should be de- 
layed until later grades. It is true that 
decoding symbols must prefcede more 
coniplej^skills involved in reacting to the 
meaning of 'the code, but an attitude of 
inquiry towards the content of the code 
must be instilled txom the beginning. 

The arcument that primary children are 
not capable of making logical or rational 
* judgments is 'only valid in so far as chil- 
dren are asked to make judgments con- 
cerning abstractions, outside me rang^ of 
their actual or vicarious experiences. More- 
over, there is increasing evidence that the 
ability to read critically does not develop 
_^^omatically as a result of general devel- 
lopment of reading skiils. The point of 
inquiiy, the art of self-posed question, 
must be developed from grade one. 

Consideration of three main facets 
seems to 'be important: understanding the 
range of development of verbal icompre- 
hension of whidi children are capable at 
this sfage, cultivating creative <jue$tioning 
on the part of both the teacher a!»d 'the 
reader, and providing a variety 'of oppor- 
tunities for expression of critical reaction. 

The Developn^ent of Verbal 
Comprehension 

Traditionally primary grade children 
have been characterized as being con- 
ofrned'^with^the "here'and now." Recenf 
/Studies have^hown that the understand- 
ing' of children ^n f>e broadened to in- 
clude concepts outside their •own egocen- 
tric experience through exposure to situa* 
rions which demand tfiat tl»y extend their 
contepts. A corollary of most cf these 
studies has. been that the . experience be- 
comes more fruitful if the child can be led 
to verbalize his -ideas. , 
^ ^Undoubtedly too, a child has a /much 
greater listening than reading compiehen- 

*Reading and Inquiry, IRA Procecfiiugs/lO, 



sion at this sta^.. His vicarious intake of 
■ ideas'^in school is largely through listening 
- ahd reading, but in the early gndes his^ — > 
reading' is limited and his listenin|is 
extensive.^ The child's exp3sure to bo6ks 
should notbejimited to his own reading 
but teachers shbufd read informative ma 
terial as well as stories to ^ildren. Chil 
dren ar^noted for their constant "why 
questions, but only gradually do ihey learn 
that books, are%'major source of answers. 

Though most of the words that* diild 
meets in his early reading bopks a« with- 
in his listening vocabulary, it sh^^ld not 
be taken for granted that he understands 
the contepts behind .the wori^s he reads. 
A constant check on the accuracj' of his 
understanding and increasing awareness of 
the function of words is * portaht. ^ 

Studies of oral language development 
indicate that children use complexity of 
speech patterns not found in reading ma- 
terial, Unconscious usage, however, does^ 
not iniply that they can understand siipilar 
complexiries when used by others. At this 
stage, too, 'children are beginning to classic 
fy their ideas, and to hnk one concept 
with at«)ther. frequent discussion,- not 
.merely the recapitulation-6f facts, but talk- 
. ing about the various possible ideas which 
aiC inherent in what they read or- hear, 
• must be fostered by primary teachers. 

Creative " QjLiestioning 

. The Dosing of provocative questions by 
the "teaoier afeut the, reading matter is still 
one of the most effective ways of stimulate 
ing children to think as tfiey read, and to 
think about what they read. Unfortunate- 
ly*. ^ g£C^t many questions asked by read- 
ing tealhers' check repetition of irrelevant". 

,^ facts rather than stimulate pwductive 
thought Five types of (Questions appear to 
be essenrial to developing a critical atti- 
-tude towards ^hat is^read. * 

(1965), IIMM. \. ^ 
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1. Since it is necessary to ensure literal un^ 
derstanding is complete befofe Tve can 
begin the rudiments, of critical rewtion, 
the first level of questions should be de- 
signed .to check literal comprehension. 
These would include th>*^ recall or recog- 
nition of detail* of the sequence of, the 
events, or the understan^iing of the ap- 
propriate meaning of the ^'Ord» to iden- 
tify things mentioned most frequently. 

2-. In order to develop the synthesis of the 
author*s ideas, questions which allow, the 
child to say in general, and if necessary 
in some detail, what he has just read, 
should be presepted. 

3. Next queries to see if«he can give a 
gjudgment about the truth or reasonable* 

ness of what he has read in the ligRt of 
his own experience. This will involve ^he 

"ability to anticipate outcomes, to make 
"an educated guess" to draw Simple con- 
tusions or inferences; to transcend thtf 

^bounds of a situation, but to recognize' 
the limitations imposed by the writer. , 

4. Even young children CJn realize the^ 
authQr's tone and mood, the type of lan- 
guage he uses if questions are posed at 
their level. . 

5. Finally, e-^en primary child rcr can make 
intc-lligent comnents about thei^ reading, 
through questions which, elicit compari- 
sons with their o\/n experience, or the 
author's purpose oi reacting to the 
author'^ style.- 



These bases, for questions may sound 
pretentious for chiHi:en in the early grades 
but it»is possible to^extead their thinking 
in these ways.' , ^ * ' 

While the teacher can So nriuch to stim- 
ulate thinking by provocative questions, 
the most: important Tcind. of question edu- 
cationally Is the self^posed question, ijues- , 
tions posed by the teacher do not always, 
cover th^ special needs of difficulties pe- 
culiar to each child. Oiifdten learn to 
think for themselves best when solving 
their own problems. Consequently, to get 
children to pose their own questions is 
even more effective than those suggested 
by_ the teacher. Children can be encoui> 
jiged to do this as they read^ first orally,^ 
later silently* With prompting, pupils- 
learn how to query the sequence of ac- 
-*tion5, or examine the traits of a character, 
or to .check the accuracy of information. 
Moreover this, is also an essential step in 
teaching them^ ho^ to study. Creative 
questioning then is still "one of the most 



effective methods of both teaching and 
learning which operates in our schools. 

£x}:tcssion of Crirical Reactidn 

General discussion stimulates pupils to 
make simple comments.about their enjoy- 
ment of a story, or to make compansdn 
with their own exjferiences, or to judge the 
degree of realism present in the material. 

Such discussion can lead to questions 
'about the author, the tone and mood of a 
story; die authenticity or accuracy of the 
characters. Children may compare acti6rs, 
speech, and underlying ^motives of char- 
acters with their own. From the beginning 
' it is important tp admit that there are 
.different possibilities in Interpretation, 
that all characters in all stories may not 
appeal to all children, but even at this ' 
early stage children should be encouraged 
*to back their .opinion with facts. 

Children may gradually be led to the 
understanding that authors differ in their 
.purposes for writing, that some write to 
'entertain, sc^me. to "inform, some topper* 
. suade and .some to arouse feelings. More- 
over,^ many children can make excellent 
judgments- in assessing how far an author 
succeeded.' ' - 

Children may be able to formulate un^ 
.consciously the difference betweei\ two 
major types of -content,* the one factual 
and the other imaginative: Factual mate- 
rial demands the interpretation of the pre- • 
cise meaning of the author, and evaluation 
depends upon, the readers* kno\frledge of 
the. subject. Imaginative materia! on the 
other hanS p^erraits the reader to attach 
ideas and meanings of his own, but thes6 
mus'f always be within tlse framework- ofr 
the author*s theme. Too often que"^iona> 
and di^cuision at the primary level jjermit*- 
children to indulge their fantasies without 
coming" to grips with ^the thoughts of the 
writer, ' - . ^ 

As soon^s they are able, pupils'should 
be encjDutage'd to write their comments. 
The following critrdsnfi by Mike, a grade 
*t\yo "j3Upil Saskatoon, illustrates th^t 
critical reading can be developed early. 
Vtiu should not belfevc evcrvthin/^-you 
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read because you may /ead a book that says 
an ostrich ^row5 to be t>/o feet tall and 
wei/^hs- sixty ci^ht pounds r.'hich is not 
true. ' « 

I have found two authors that made a 
mistake. They are Neurath who wrote the 
Wcnder World of the Deep Sea and Mary 
Taylor who wrote Animal Travellers. 

Neurath's mistake was that 'she said 
that the sca-<fucumber,was the home of t^o 
little black worms. But Mrs. Bumphery 
and the class found that Ntfurath was 
wro^.g because they found^in the Comptons 
encyclopedia and Mr, Hume who has an 
important job in the 'office down town 
thought the sea'Cucumbet was «^thin^ that 
looked like a cucumber with tentacles. He 
checked it in the Brit'>iVnica and iound he 
was right, and the Comptons said the 
same. Msry Taylor's mistake was that she 
said/ everything gets, out ,of the ants way 
when they are on a march. But we found 
in a book called Jungle Animals by Frank 
Buck which said a pangolin, wtiich is an 
anteater which does jiot get out of an 
' ants way. 

Podondorf said that all animal babies 
that afte bom aliy^^drink milk But some 
tropical fish ha>^ their babies born alive. 
These fish ccrtayily doA't have babies that 
drink it\ilk. 

All enc^x:k>pedias are reliable except the 
Golden book encyclopedias which some- 
times cxaggei^e/ a bit. 

I have toStyT two authors that I think 
write good pohfiaion books. Every book 
they wroiJ^ read is true so far. Their 
names arc^ Frank Buck and Zim. * - 

It will be not^d that Mike feacks his 
-own Icnowledge with reference to outs^e 



authorities, on personal knowledge as well 
^as the authority of the printed word. Mike, 
*Mrs. Bumphery, and the class have con- 
sulted not one but sevepi reference books 
to ^ check facts. And this is capped vith_ 
Mike's irrefutable logic that '*an anteater 
does not get out of an ant*s way," nor can 
tropical fish 'drink their mother's milk. 
Evaluation of the comparatlvfe reliability 
of the encyclopedias is included, and 
praise for authors who arc accurate. What 
better evidence that critical reading can be 
bught early do we need? 

Conclusion 

Why. is' it that many high schqpl stu- 
d^^nts faif to develop their potential for 
criiical reading? Most high school stu- 
dents Have eitner an undue reverenie for 
the printed word or give a mental shrug, 
when faced with evaluation of what has- 
been read. Perhaps this halo an au*. 
thors and their-writings ha;» arisen ase 
we have not attempted tea-Ji critical 
readmg early enough. While we do not 
want to develop readers who are carping 
flj^ritlcs, and who "murder through disseq- 
tion/* we should be producing Wealthy 
sceptics who seek-^not. to find fault, 'but' 
have learnecl ip Dryden's terms '*the art 
of judging wdl." , ' ' * 
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Tn her book L Will Adventure ation of the "quaUty,' the value, Uie 
EUzabeth Janct Gray (4) has accuracy, and the truthfulness of 
her main character, Andrew, scorn- what is read." Critical reading in- 
-*ing study and school. He expresses volvcs critical thinking. - 
his feeUngs to his ncw-fricnd, an ac-- • How eayly can we: start .teaching 
tor and playwright, named William critical reading? Is it p<»sible m ele- 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare says to mchtary school, particularly in the 
himJ''Ignoranceisaeuise,Andrew, p.rimary grades? "Research findings 
TmSwledge the wing by which' we fly reveal that critical thinking can be 
to heaven. If you get a chSnce to tadght from kindergarten through 
pluck a fcatherTrom that wing, make . coUege. Dr." Leo Fay (3) points out: 
ihcmoTt of it. " "Actually children at ages well before 
.Sur,iy in our world today the 'in- those at which they enter school arc 
focr .id ipdividuaU who can read and able to make vaUd judgments in rela- 
think are of vital importance. Kath- tion to. their experiences .and their 
ken Htster (fif writes about'* boy nviturityieveU." . 
in secoutl grade in Puerto Rico. He* Critical reading m Jtf htshest form 
- read: We wish to read good books, is complex, and a young child usuaUy • 
■ in opier not to be ignorant; in order .would be unable to-do such involved 
• ' no^ iO be f?aves." What better rea- reading. Second^^graders i«iy be cnti- 
sohs do we need for critical leading? cal readers, KeiUnan (5^ says, but 
"WhatJs critical reading and how "no on^would suggest that, their in- 
eariy can we teach it? Dr.'Nila fi. terptetation of the Comtitution. is 
. Smith (») has pointed out the popu- adcquattj^for our society.". But they 
larity of the term critical reading^ to- can evaluate in' terms- of their ma- 
day and the fact that-ma-fty people Tturity, their backgrounds, apd cxpcn- 
are using the term to refer to many enccs. Stauffer {10) tclls'^of a six^ 
*• ■ skills, in reading. She sc^ thrc^ type? year-old questioning how three duck? 
■ of thought-getting proccsscs:<tt^ a story coujd be "long parade of 



literal .comprehension, getting, the 
primary " meaning from Vords; ( 2 ) 
interpretation,' ■" getting a, deeper 
meaning from- words in addition to 
simiile,=s>riteral eomprehension;- arid 

(3) 'critical reading, including/the . thinking.- ' J . , •„ 

fjfst.tw'o but going further in involve' - Are teachers teaching the skilb 
ing pcrLnal judgment o'n and cvalu* -of (^tical reading? In 'the Harvard 

' 'The neadwg Teacher. 19. fOctohcrmjf.3i-30. . ,» • 



ducks."- The child knew ducks," had 
seen them walk in single ' file, bad 
reachc'd ^ reaction to long and short, 
and filpuld figure out what a parade 
was.' He obviously was doing critical 
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report of Tcading in elementary 
schools, The.FirH:^R (7), the staff' 
reported that not until Gradcs-S and 
6 did school syslerns estimate "con- 
siderable" attention was given Ko crit- 
ical reading, aVituation *Ve:y much 
in*keepmg with the prevailing opin- 
ion among adnunistrators and teach- 
ers that only older children* are able 
to think and read ^critically." Mere, 
than Jialf of the sdhool systems de- 
voted "little** or *W tim to sKch 
skills in Grades 1 and 2. In observa- 
tions in the classroom, the field staff 
rarely found teachers trying to help 
children in those activities that ccm- 
tributed to critical reading. There- 
fore, amc^g their rcconimendations 
the authors proposed that ^'a definite 
program be initiated in which all* 
children are taught critical and crea- 
tive reading 'skills appropriate >Jbr 
tKeir development, and that tcacliers 
find ways 'to stimulatclhinkir^g be-^ 
' yond the literal mearfing of {>^ssagcs 
read.;** . 

' " It is apparent that critical residing 
^ilk*do not appeas autQmaticaI|]( .but 
nnust be taught. AB auAoritfcs agree 
that <i teacher* must sa diijct the 
reading of children that "they caxt 
think critically. A . teacher herself 
must be a critical je^er and thinker, 
e must give practice in the skiHs. 
must remember that "critical 
thiniong "abilities ^re difficult* and 
they arfcxslow 'agrowing'*,^(7). She 
must help^chHdr<5n gain background 
and experiences. She must encourage 
critical thinking ^and be pleased by 
the questioning of .children^ not an- 
noyed by it. She mustx:^te the set- 
ting for critical reading., Tqt) often a 



teacher asks mtrcly for ample recall. 

A teacher must be skillful in teach- . 
jng cnticsd Ciinlung: we want to de- 
vclop questionupig attitudes in chil- 
dren, but we^do not want teachers 
or dasscs always unduly suspici- 
ous, to questioi varything : nc^ thus * 
deny themselves.opportunities to lead 
lives full of satisfaction (2) . A tcach-^ 

* er must use logid in promoting SQund 
and proper attitudes."^ 

Exactly how, thc!?^ can critical 
reading arid^^ thinking i>r ! ^?ght? 
Probably the^best way-is i :SdfX »^ 
classroom^discussion as it occ VJJf* 
Smith writes (5): * \ \ 

Rarely should a teacher plan to **give a 
lesson'* m orlUcal -reading, particubrly in 
tlie primary grades. More direct work can* 
be done at times in the upper grades. Jxads , 

\luto Critical reading aflivitics usuklSy arise ^ 
*^rom discussion of reading content. 

Children themselves of^en offer leads to 
critical reading The wise .teacher keeps her- 

, self ever on the alert for such leads, en- ^ 
codraging them with commendation for ' ^ 
good thinking and stimulating further te-^ ^ 

* searc^i for facu 'with tactful questions oi ^ 
•nematks. 

SUrcly, the primary school curricu- 
luni provides a fertiL? ^cld for criti- - ^ 
^al thinteng. Basal itading selections 
' and individual book^^s 'well\is ma- 
terials i« content liiela^, q^fcr many 
opportunities ^jp ^ tcaclicr. Critical 
\reading rffay bc teug^t t6 a large pr 

* smallifroup or to an individual pupi}. 

It'is obvious, therefdre,'^hat critical 
4tading is gt)K|ble with'youi\g. chil- 
dren, but tha^^afc amouht arwSkinti^ 
^ of such activity re^'f^gn the teacf 
To assist teachers, here are some dx- 
amples and. ^applications of critical . ^ 
rcadulg at^the priqjary school levfcl. . 
. *-'Ppmary schfol cfiildren can ques- 
tion whether^a sittiation is- truth or^ ' 



/an/fliy.' Vlussdl (7) mentions first about «!hat he or she.actually knows? 

.graders maicing such distinctions How can we find out? It h unfortu- . 

after hearing "llie Day "It Rained nate that notes about authors and 

Cats and Dogs." Primary grades, in- Ijow they hapi^ato write their stories 

elude the^ge for" the start of interest do- not appear somewhere within the 

in fairy tales, ahd children can be led covers of books to offer quick proof 

to distingus* between fantasy and of competency, 
truth. Could someone >ep (ot,^ a Children can judge how fair and 

hundred veare? Could a ^pkinbc- just another if. Should Peter Rab^ 

come .a coach? Gould such events bi? have been punished, or should * 

_t?ke place? Why.or why not? We can'. Pi - have gotten, a,smack for being 

help children- to look foi* d les that .last? Is ^n author righ^ to make such, 
signal a fairy story, sucfi as the once- ♦ things happen? AVhy do you think so? 
upon-a-time beginning and the faiiy Characters Can bt> judged: as life- 

prince and princess. , /tA:« or W..pocs Fcrn.do tWngs Uiat 

A child may decide if action is you would if you owned Wilbur? Is 

hlausiNf in stories not' labeled fairy ,tcmpleton just what a greedy, sclfisb 

'stories] Look at Phyljis McGinley's rat ought'to be? Why does the little 

"The Horsc''Who".Lived" Upstairs." old man set out-to find a cat? Why 

Have you ever heard'of a horse living did he want to please' the littlr old 

.upstairs? It is poMible?Mow does the woman? 

author makcthe situation seem piau- Perhaps discussion can, lead to 

sible? Are ^nimals, insects, and birds some understanding of the motives^ 

able to talk.- as Wilbur, Charlotte, of characters, why . a giant was bad 

and. Templeton dd in Charlotte's and why a hero's deeds afc good for 

Web? 'Why or why riot? Is there a example. ^ ' , " < 

land Where »he>ild thingp are? ' • ' Sometimes a' title can be appraised. 

Young childrer. can be.1^6 judge Childrep can jtidge such a title, as 

the competence of an. author. Chibi The Courage fif Sarah Noble-. Docs 

could distinguish ihcjcty of crows it seem a good one? Why? How do ^ 

under different drcuftistanccs. Cafn you think Sardi will show her cour-* 

. this be? Laura Ingalls \yildcr in The 'age? Was she brave? Would you have 

Utile House in the Bfg Wood's tells been? Children might judge a title 

of Ma and Laura going oufto^m'flk- b^ deciding whethcr.it gives the idea 
the cow a|*er darfc and finding - a of the storj^ and sounds interesting. 

- bear In- the ba.-nlot. Did bears,com<; CfiUdren can' judge picture'.. Chil- 

to fa'rms then? What -would your dfen .tan do soijie critical thinking 

clothJ:, your house, or ypur parents', about the pictures in a book/ though 

w'erk nave been a* hundred years ago?' thcjr are too immature yet to evaluate 

• Wliy did r»t Laura's father "take an the techmcal quality of the art." They 

automobil^r jA plane? ^ * can see iPa picture is true to thestory. 

Such materials call for checking "Most children are very much aware 

on an autWr. Is the author wxitiiig; of details' and catch discrepancies^ 
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before adults do. One first grader drcn, also leads to critical evaluation, 
was much disturbed at a picture of A child should be ready to evalu- 
a little girl in a dean dress, because ate his own oral or written reports. 
on the' previous page ^e giri had Even a yoiing child, under guidance, 
faUrn into a mud puddle. How, then, can be taught to look up material for 
could her dothcs be dean? As Lynd a report and judge what material is 
^ard once said, illustrations shcxdd pertinent and what sources arc best.' 
be part and pared of a book. Second and third graders are read- 
By beiiig exposed to good illustra- ing more widely than ever for infor- 
tions, even young children can be- mation, aiid they must be led to die- 
gin to build standards of art appred- tionaries and cncydopedias. They 
ation. They can offer some good rea- must learn to check on accuracy, 
sons for their preferences* Even small children must be led to 
(Children can judge likerusses and examine copyright dates in order to 
differences in books dealing with determine if material is up-to-date, 
children of other lands. Why did the an aspect of critical evaluation par- 
boys and g^rls make fun of Chibi? ticularly important in content areas. 
Why did Kng live cm a housdx>at? With dictionary woric a teacher must 
Why did Pdle take a boat to the lead her dass to devdop awareness 
store and pay for the dye ior the wool of multiple word meanings, that the 
with a shilling? Family stories of peo- right rneaning^ may be chosen for the 
pie of other counti s or races may material bdng read, 
lead to animated discus^on and sen- A teacher may teach children to 
ous thou^t detect propaganda. One of the most 
Various types of comparisons can cominon means of propaganda is 
lead to criticd thinking. A child may tdevi^on. According to David Rus- 
compare Inographies about the same sd (7), many duldren before start- 
person for detsdk and authentidty, ing school have devdoped critical 
for example, the d^Aulaires* Abra^ tiUnldng alnlities with regard to this 
ham Lincoln with another book or medium. He dtes the five-year-old 
TV program about Lincobi. A book, saying with a smile, ''All the TV ads 
Little Toot, may be checked against say they have the best breakfast 
a fihn or filmstrip in dedding how cereal." While more chances arc of- 
much the two are alike. Mffercnt fered in the upper grades, probably 
vei^ons erf a story (or song) may be we can teach diildren to detect prop- 
compared, as Frog Went A'Courtin' aganda as early as Grade 3 and hdp 
and "The Frog He Would A*Wooing them recognize some of the tech- 
Go.*' Some very capable children niques {8). 

may check the original copy <rf a bode The child must be alert to figura- 

against a simplified copy and try tive language. Figurative langu^e 
figuring out why the story. has been' is common. Many such expressions 

made easier to read. The popularity as "It*s off the record" constantly 

of book dubs, even for young chil- cwifront the child. The young reader 
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who has been taught to think criti-' 
cally wjQ ask what the material really 
means. 

A child can become alert to words 
that arouse emotions. A child may 
find a poem about rain, personally 
pleasant.. If he wants to play in the 
yard he may be dismayed by rain, 
however, just as noay tus mother who 
wants to h^ng the washing outade. 
He can be i to realize that a man 
whose fields arc drying up may be 
delighted with nun. Words arouse 
emotions. Some understanding comes 
when meaning can be brought into 
the critical thinking of the duld. 

FinaUy,a child will select booh ac- 
cording to his preferences. How does 
a child choose reading materials out- 
ade school? Spache (9) say that 
children begin as early as the' primary 
grades to offer comments about their 
enjoNinent of books. They can com- 
pare events and experiences in a book 
with their own. They can be led to 
think critcially about the author, 
what he wants them to see as his 
purpose, what wcwrds he uses, and 
what his characters are like. Evalua- 
tive skills and appredation call for 
the personal involvement of each 
individual. 

In summary, children of primarv 



grades will be able to think critically 
about those situations which are a 
part of their own experiences <x can 
be. related to than. Many children 
will not do critical readmg or think- 
ing unless the teacher directs or chal- 
lenges them. Surely critical reading 
by chfldren calls for teachers who are 
critical thinkers themselves. 
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Implementing a Critecal Readii 
Primary Level 

A. Steri* Artixy* 

How DOES the primary teacher teach 
critical reading, or critical thirjcing 
based on reading? There seems to be no 
royal road or diott cut answer to this 
question. Regardless of grade, the essen- 
tial process is that of raising questions or 
setting up situations based on the reading 
that requires an evaluative response, and 
thea by a process of guidance helping the 
child think his way through to an answer. 

The questions that call for a judgment 
or evaluation are quite different from 
those calling for the reconstruction of the 
writer's ideas. In evoking comprehension 
one asks a question the answer to which is 
found in the text, either^^ted or implied. 
For example, the answers to the questions, 
"What- did the girk prepare for lunch?" 
"How do you know th^ followed Mrs. 
Stone's recipc?*\come from the text of a 
second grade story. In one case the jinswer 
is seated on the second page; in tfie other 
it is inferred from what is said. But in 
both instances the ans^^ers are based only 
upon a comprehension of story content. 
However, the question, "0)uld you think 
of another way to solve Stacy's problem? 
Which do you think would nave been 
better, yours or hii;?", calls for an analpis 
of the problem situation, and alternative 
solutions, and an evaluation of each 
against a criteria of "goodness." Here the 
child goes beyond comprehension to a 
critical reaction to a particular situation. 

Let us now look at several situations on 
various primary le\'els and take note of the 
kinds of questions that might be posed to 
evoke a critical response as well as the 
process in which the reader engages. Oit 
the prereading level the first interpretive 
picture story in one readiness book shows 
three children riding bicycles and a toy 
car on a collision course. The teacher asks, 
"What will happen if all three children 
keep on going tast?" Based on the criteria 
•Heading and Inquiry, IRA Proceedings, JO, 
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of past expsriences they nose an answer. 
Then the teacher asks, "NXTut might be 
done to prevent a wr^k?" Based again on 
a criteria of experiences the children come 
up with several possible solutions, ^ch 
weighed by the group as to its effective- 
ness. By turning the pace and reading the 
next picture they are able to see how the 
author resolved the problem and they pro- 
ceed to evaluate Iheir solution against the 
author's. The beginnings of the evaluative 
process are much- in evidence at this early 
stage.. 

First graders are building an experience 
story related to an activity in whidi they 
have just engaged. The teacher says, 
•^What would make a good beginning sen- 
tence for our story?" Several are suggested 
and against a criterion of what makes 
good beginning sentences for an experi- 
ence story, one is selected by the children 
for th? teacher to write. In fact, wc^ could 
say that any reading situation, regardless 
of le\-el^ that gives the children an oppor- 
tunity to face a situation having several 
alternatives,* to weigh e\'idence, to face 
beliefs, to examine facts, "to. examine with 
a critical eye," and to come up with a 
reason, a judgment, a conclusion, or a 
solution based on defensible criteria is one 
that provides an opportunity for critical 
reading. The differences from grade to 
gi'j^de are differences in le\'el of maturity 
and quality of thought rather than the type 
of process in which the reader engages. 

Or again on the second grade level after 
reading the fanciful story of "The Little 
Train in a Hurrj'," the teacher asks, "Was 
this a true story or a make-bclie\-e story?" 
*'Why?" "What is the difference between 
a true story and a make-believe one?" And 
at this point, without calling it such, the 
children begin to formulate, their criteria 
by which oAer stories might be evaluated. 
I hope, in directing the reading of this 

(1965) . ! 11-112. 
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story the teacher might go the extra mile 
and ask, **But why do we like to read 
stories where engines, and pigs, and geese 
talk?" For this will give some bright Betty 
. a chance to reply, "Maybe because th^ 
give us a chance to see ourselves and some 
of our own foolish ways;* For the little 
train-in a. huny finally had to admit; 

' I didn't go as fast as the horse. 
I didn't go as fast as the bird. 
But I went as fast as I could. 
That is all any train can do. 

The reading that children do as it re- 
lates to their social studies units, their 

^ sdence projects, and their weekly news 
magazines — any kind of reading — ogives 

' the teacher a diance to initiate questions 
of the open-end type beginning with, "Do 
you think . . . ?" "Why did the author 
. . r "If you had been . . . ?" "What 
made you say that . . . "Do you sup- 
pose . . . ?** "What is Ae evidence for 
. . . T Following his initial response to 
questions such as these the teacher s next 
question is, "Why?" The common ele- 
ment in ail these situations or questions is 
that they ask the child to look at the facts 
or ideas in the story or article, and make 



some kind of evaluatioa and express^ an 
opinion or make a judgment. Not only is 
the reader asked to make an appraisal, but 
with the question, "Why," he is asked to 
examine and come forth with his aiteria 
for making it. 

It appears to me that in die teaching of 
critlal reading one of the most important 
understandings to be developed early in 
children is that for a judgment to be 
valid it must be based upon defensible 
criteria. The teacher's questions, "Why do 
you think the way you do?" or "What are 

your reasons for ?" may poiut up the 

fact that the reader either has no oasis 
for his evaluation, or that the basis is very 
tenuous. The primary grades are not too 
early to begin the development of these 
kinds of understandings. Further exten- 
sion of this basic understanding will lead, 
the reader on more advanced levels to iec- 
ognize the fact that at times his judgment 
must be withheld until he has evidence to 
substantiate it. Growth in tF* direction 
will prevent the many quick trig^ei-opin- 
ions that adults give and the judgments 
they make on the spongy ground of bias 
and prejudice. 
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William K. Durr* 



CRHICAL READING 15 A relatively recent 
tenn which has evolved from an in- 
creasing awareness of the importance of 
the reader's reacting to» or thinking about, 
ideas expressed in print. While there is 
no universally accepted definition, in this 
article the term will be used to mean 
judging printed statements as distinct 
from evaluating literary merit 

levels of Reading 

Let's exemplify critical reading on a 
ladder of reading skilk by examining 
some skills which precede it. At the very 
simplest level, we are concerned that the 
child makes a direct decoding of the 
authors statements. This is what most 
teachers mean by "compreher»iion/* For 
example, the child reack a sentence like 
this, "When the big dog bariced, the little 
kitten started to shake and rolled up into 
a small ball on the ground/* After the 
child reads this, we may ask, "When did 
the little kitten start to shake?" "What 
did she do next?" 

This, of course, is an essential but low 
level of comprdiension. It is a level 
which usks the. child to tell us precisely 
what the author said; however, the. reader^ 
must be able to do tiiis before he can go 
on to more advanced levels. 

Using the same sentence, now, let's go 
to the next level. This is the Icvd of 
determining what the author is implying 
— what he is trying to say to us "between 
the lines" witlK)ut actually stating it. In 
this sentence he expects us to make sev- 
eral implications. He- is strongly imply- 
ing, witltout actually stating it, that the 
kitten is frightened. He implies that a 
bkrking dog will cause a kitten to be 
friehtened. H^ implies that the kitten is 
rolling jnto a small ball to protect her- 
self. None of these arc actually stated, 
but, as mature readers, you^ probably 
made all of these inferences just as the 



author intended. 

The young diild, however, needs to be 
taught to make inferences, and so we ask 
him, "Why do you fliink the' kitten 
started to shake?" and ''Why do you 
think the kitten rolled into a small ball?" 
This is a level .beyond die mcre^precise 
decoding of the author's sentence and 
another necessary step toward critical 
reading. 

Let's go to the next level now, the 
level of critically analyzing what the 
author says or implies, and use the same 
sentence for our example. Here we call 
for judgments about the auttior's thoughts 
rather than men^ly determinations of 
what those thoughts are. For example, we 
might ask the child, "Do you think that 
z kitten would shake when she heard a 
dog bark?" "If a kitten was scared by a 
dog's bark, do you think she would act 
the way this kitten did?" 

Here we use the child's ability to com- 
prehend, but we „ are going beyond that 
and asking him to make judgments about 
the feasibility of what the author states 
and implies. We are asking for critical 
analysis rather than mere acceptance. 

Many opportunities arise for promot- 
ing critical evaluation in the classroom. 
If we understand critioirreading and we 
believe in its importance, we will seize 
these opportimities as they arise. Beyond 
this, however, we .can take direct steps-to 
nurture and teach this ability. 

Promoting Criticai Analysis 

We am, arbitrarily and for conveni- 
ence only, er^amine procedures for pro- 
moting critical reading ability under two 
headings. One of these involves general 
classroom procedures and the other con- 
centrates on specific, planned techniques. 

General Classroom Procedures. Under 
the heading of general classroom proce- 
dures, it is impossible to overestimate the 
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importance of using a variety of sources 
for information rather than relying en- 
tirely on oncL which serves as the sole 
authority for whatever its topic may be. 
My friends in social studies and science 
tell me that most of the classrooms they 
visit still use a single book as the sole 
source of content in each of tliose areas. 
When the children study natural re- 
sources» for example, their views on wa- 
ter usages are - derived from the book. 
They seldom hear the views of an ardent 
fisherman compared with those of some- 
one who works for the state conservation 
department. TTiey seldom compare the 
facts that can be presented— even at a 
primary level — about the effects of dump- 
mg sewage into a stream with the sewage 
that they can actually see being funneled 
into almost any stream they visit. They 
read in the book that water floats logs 
and» under certain circumstances* that it 
an be used to generate electricity. Then 
they go on to the next chapter. 

I am not suggesting that very young 
children can critically analyze in depth 
the problems that beset our society. J am 
suggesting that th^ must have a chance 
to compare, to analyze, if they are going 
to have a foundation for critically analyz- 
ing anything at more mature levels. 

The important characteristic of the 
classroom is an atmosphere where diil- 
dren are encouraged to explore and reach 
decisions for themselves rather than an 
atmosphere in which children are viewed 
as dry sponges soaking up the flood of 
information given to them by the teadier. 

So far, our exploration of^ critical anal- 
ysis has tried to lead to two major con- 
clusions. First, we have examined it with 
the hope that this analysis will lead you 
to recognize and seize incidentjil oppor- 
tiuitties which will arise in your class- 
room. Second, we have suggested the im- 
portance of a classroom where children 
are required to esq^lore information from 
various sources rather than rely solely on 
a single source. 

Exercised for Children, Let's explore 
this now dirough some examples of spe- 



cific exercises which you can' use with 
children.. 

(1) Statements of fact and ipinhn: 
At an adult level, we are continually 
bombarded by written and verbal opin- 
ions whidi are accepted as facts by the 
receiver: The adult who reads one news- 
paper describing 'our country's vacillat- 
ing approach" may not know that his 
odier newspaper which discusses **our 
country's consistent efforts" are both deal- 
ing with exactly the same approach. The 
difference is in the mind of the writer as 
he tries to make his opinions our 
opipions. 

While we do not expect mature depth 
in the first days of school, we can begin 
building a foundation culminating in a 
mature citizen who can analyze for state- 
ments of fact and statements of opinion. 
At its very simplest beginnings, we start 
in kindergarten and first grade helping 
.children distinguish between fact and 
fancy — between stories describing inci^ 
dents which could have happened and 
others which are "making believe." 

For example, here is a brief excerpt 
from a first grade story. **WilIie was a 
little kitten. He did not know where to 
go. He wanted a home with a fire and a 
bed to sleep in. But there he was out in 
the cold with no home, no bed, and no 
fire." . 

Now, here is another fint grade story 
from the same basal series. **Mr5. Blue 
called, 'Here kittens, why are you behind 
the box?' 

" *We don't like this house,' said one 
of the kittens. *There is no fire to sleep 
near. 

A discussion of the second story after 
the children have read it, should go be- 
vond just asking, ''What reasons did the 
kittens give for not liking their new 
house?" In addition, discuss with chil- 
dren, "Op you think this story could 
actually have happened?" and, ot course, 
the all-important. "Why do vou think 
.that?" And, ''Why do you think the story 
about Willie could have happened, while 
this one must be make-believe?" 
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First grade children* have a listening 
ability which far surpasses their ability 
to read those thoughts in print. Because 
this oral ability is 'closely aligned to» and 
serves as the foundation for^ later ability 
to read» we din use it to provide a base 
for critical reading skills at later grade 
levels. 

Tty this with your young children. Say 
ta-tfiem,/'You know some of the thingj 
we read and hear are given as opinion^. 
That is, they are given as what the 
speaker or writer thinks about something. 
Sonie of the other things we read and 
hear are given as facts. That is, the 
speaker is telling you, *This is not just 
what I think; this is the way it is.' Let me 
show you how these are different. Listen, 
'We can buy spinach at die grocery 
store.' Is that given as a fact — as a state- 
ment of something that is, true? But sup- 
pose I say to you, *I think that everyone 
should eat spinach twice a day.' Is that 
given as a fact or as somebody's opinion 
—what somebody thinks about some- 
things?" 

Your first examples of opinions should 
be so obviously opinion that everyone 
can agree that they are. These children 
have &en taught for years that any words 
coming from- adults are to be accepted 
without thought. While they haven't al- 
ways done so, it may take them a little 
while to get the idea that we don't always 
expect them to blindly accept. 

After you have once planted the seed 
of opinion versus fact, you and the chil- 
dren can devise other statement which 
are less obviously opinion. A discussion 
* of these can provide invaluable ground- 
work for later efforts which will help 
these students make these essential dis- 
tinctions as they read. 

(2) Recognizing - assumptions: An- 
other essential ability i6t adult readers is 
the ability to recognize assumptions. Here 
is a brief, hypothetical, but rather repre- 
sentative passage. See if you can deter- 
mine the assumptions that the author 
makes. 

Since children in this country are 



at least three years behind those in 
most European countries in achieve* 
ment, the need for educational re* 
form becomes increasingly evident. 
As we search for the causes of the 
vast gap, we should look first at our 
teacher training institutions. The 
educationist's refection of advice 
from his colleagues in academic 
areas is one reason. Professors of 
discipline areas who are concerned 
with what children learn should 
have a strong poice in teacher train- 

Now, let's examine some of the as- 
sumptions that the writer makes. First, 
the writer makes the unsupported state- 
ment that there is a vast gap in eduation. 
Such a statement, whidb serves as the 
basis for his following arguments, .re- 
quir-JS objective support. 

Second, he makes the statement that 
educationists reject advice from their col- 
leagues in academic areas. Again, this is 
glibly made but unsupported by the 
writer. 

Third, he implies that educationists are 
not concerned with what children learn. 
This is a little more artfully hidden, but 
here, too, is an example of writing which 
denies the critical reading ability of the 
audience. 

So what does the statement contain? 
Several unsupported statements cemented 
togedier with the opinions of the author. 

We cannot expect a primary grade 
child to critically analyze such a state- 
ment as we should. We can, however, 
build a background which will ultimately 
lead to that ability. For example, in the 
upper primary grades you may approach 
it m this way with your pupils. 

''Sometimes when we listen or read, we 
come across a statement which is sup- 
posed to be" true and, from that, the 
speaker tells what will happen next. If 
the statement does not turn out to be 
true, then what is supposed to happea 
next may not be true. 

"For example, listen to this statement 
which a pupil made, 'When mother lets 
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me go to* tlie store, today, I am going to 
get a chocolate ice cream cone/ This child 
was saying that he would get a cone, but it 
really depends on whether it is true that 
his mother will let him go to the, store. 
If he is mistaken about his mother s let- 
ting him go to the store, then the rrst of 
the sentence will not be true. 

''Often when we hear statements like 
this, we don't stop to think about them; 
but, .sometimes,* if we do, we can find 
the part that must be true before the rest 
can be true. 

"Lefs try a few of these jiist for fun. 
Listen, 'When Daddy gets his new boat 
next week. Til go for a ride in it/ What 
part of that must be true before the rest 
can be true?*' 

You can make up other sentences 
which require the children to critically 
analyze assumptions. For example, "After 
I get the toy gun for my birthday. Til 
plav spaceman with you." Or, ^"Since I 
will stay up late tonight. Til be able to 
watch Batman/' 

Of course, there are a number of un- 
stated assumptions in such sentences'. For 
example, in the last sentence, in addition 
to the stated assumption that the "speaker 
will stay up late, there are the unstated 
assumptions that he has access to the 
television set and the right to determine 
which channel it will be turned to. Be- 
fore pressing for additional assumptions, 
however, be sure that your pupils have 
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taken the first basic step of recognizing 
the stated assumptions. 

In addition to making up examples, 
you can locate assumptions in various 
materials that the children read. For ex- 
ample, in* ♦'he 2^ reader for one basal 
series, there is a story about Katy No- 
Pocket. You may reall that,Katy,*as her 
name implied, had no pocket to carry her 
baby, so she checked with other animals 
to learn how they did it. When she tried 
to carry her baby on her back like a 
crocodile, she made the assumption that 
he would be able to stay on when she 
jumped. Unfortunately tor the slightly 
bruised baby, this proved to be a false 
assumption. Once children have devel- 
oped the idea of what an assumption is, 
they can find many similur examples in 
the materials that they read. L ^ 

While using the word "assumption" 
here, I have avoided using it in my sug-, 
gested statements that you use with the 
children. Whether you do or do not use 
a word like "assumption" with your chil- 
dren must depend entirely on them. As a 
general guide, we should usually use such 
words when our pupils can be led to 
understand them. Words are . the verba! 
tags for thoughts; and, if your pupils are 
mature enough to comprehend the gen- 
eral idea or thought behind noting as- 
sumptions, there is no reason that they 
should not have the verbal tag to apply 
to it. 
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Ways and Means of Improving Critical Reading Skills ' 

Melvin Howards* - 



CRITICAL reading is the logical exten- 
sion of the structural skills, e.g., pre* 
viewing, finding main ideas,^ details, out- 
lining, summtrizing, guide words, skim- 
ming, and scanning. That is, one canr A 
teach the critical reading skills such as 
drawing inferences, making generaliza- 
tions, detecting propaganda, interpreting 
imagery and symbolism, etc, without hav- 
ing learned how to apply these interde- 
pendent structural skills. For example, 
when teaching previewing, one is setting 
the stage for critical reading, unless one 
teaches, as so many do, by merely listing 
the things to look for and then conclud- 
ing the activity. When the student is in- 
structed to note the title, author, date, and 
publisher, for example, we can note that 
frequently the title does not tell too much 
about the contents of the book, but that 
it does give the general area of concern. 
Pocket Book of American History as a 
title tells us two important things which 
may distinctly influence our evaluation 
and analysis of the book. Pocketbook may 
mean an abridged version — shortened, not 
complete, something may have been de- 
leted. American History tells us that we 
•shall cover about 360 years between 1600- 
1960. At the outset we have some idea of 
what to look for. Previewing and the other 
structural skills help the reader to be more 
selective — and that, selection, is the heart 
of intelligent reading. Being able to dis- 
criminate important from unimportant 
fact's, details, ideas, and concepts is at the 
heart of critical reading. This skill serves 
as a magnet to the reader, 'drawiifg him 
into the matter and clearly defining for 
him foreground from baclcground, as it 
were. 

But there is more to previewing as a 
step in critical reading. If we check the 
date of a book or article it tells us wheth- 
er it is up to date or not. The classic ex- 
ample relates to the Charles Beard U. S. 
^Reading and Inquiry, IRA Proceedings, 10, 



Histories which have been so very popu- 
lar in Amerian schools. Up to 1939 
Charles Beard was pro FDR and the 
New Deal, and after 1939 he was anti 
FDR and the New Deal. This bias came 
out in his writing, as it must with any 
writer. Here the date points out this bias 
for the reader, even before he has read 
the material. 

Another phase of previewing as a step 
in critical reading is the preface or intro- 
duction. What CO we find here of rele- 
vance to critial reading.' The preface is 
similar to those drab sections ot master's 
and doctoral theses which are called (po- 
etically) "Need for the Study." And in 
such sections, as iri prefaces, we find the 
reason the author wrote his particular book 
— what his approach and general bias may 
be, and a sketchy outline of how he s 
out his plan of organization. Then 
20 to the table of contents in whi. 
nnd, typically, an outline of. the book, 
chapter by chapter. Aod this tells us that 
these chapter titles represent to the au- 
thor the key topics to be discussed in this 
book. It reveals his general thinking pat- 
tern. So without belaboring this aspect of 
the structural skills as a foundation for 
critical reading skills, let us conclude by 
saying that these skills lead the reader 
step by step to greater and greater selec- 
tivity and to an awareness of the organi- 
zation and structure of the material to be 
read. When he learns how to find a main 
.idea and its supporting details, he is learn- 
ing furdier selectivity and discrimination 
of the important from the unimportant. 
This is critical to learning how to evaluate 
and analyze written matter which is the 
essence of the critical reading skills. 

The critical reading skills, like the 
structural (study) skills, need some rcin- 
terpret^fidn themselves. That is, as we 
teach them these skills are all meanings 
skills, not mechanical devices for *'unlock- 
)65) , 124-127. 
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ing" anything— meaning least of all. Just of general sensitivity. It is simpl]|r not a 

as intensive phonics does not guarantee (in matter of presenting a body of skills and 

fact, often discourages) better understand- saying, therefore, that you have taught 

ing of ideas and concepts, neither do iso- critical reading, or anything else for that 

lated study skills or other mechanistic tp- matter. The vety walls of your room must 

proaches to learning how to think in read- exude meanings and awareness to innu- 

ing. After all, what is it we want the endo and relationdiio. Books, materials, 

reader to do? We say we want him to be and skills alone will not suffice, not if 

able to undersUnd what an author is saying you really mean to make your students 

and what that may mean in some broader highly sensitive and alert to propaganda, 

context. But we proceed, too often, as in to implication, and to logial errors in 

phonics, in simplistic isolated exercises thought.' 

ratJier than in meaningful wholes of Since critial reading is what all read- 

knowledge. How do we understand writ- ing is about, one can readily' sec how to 

ten matter and then go on to be able to tie in the various skills already alluded to. 

interpret it critically? In order to under- Let me mention just a few of the specific 

stancf we must sec the relationships f ^ng activities we have used with success oyer 

words, ideas, and concepts. How do we do the years in the way of improving cntial 

this? One way is by learning the interfela- skills, at all levels. Perhaps I should di- 

tionship of these structural skills whidi grtss briefly to say that th«c skills, struc- 

show us, in.X-ny fashion, exactly how tural and critical reading skills, are to be 

the author thought his way through the viewed on the vertial plane not the hori- 

subject. We follow his organizational pat- zontaL Many of the rudiments of struc- 

terns and we note which points are em- tural skills and critial reading skills can 

phasized and which elements go with be taught in the primary grades using 

which other elements to miJce some kind some of Ae TV ads about plastic elcc- 

of sensible whole. tronic monsters whidi the children soon 

There are other important factors in discover really do not look as big in the 

building and improving critical reading store as ttiey did on TV and which fall 

skills. One of the most useful, but rarely apart quickly. This kind of awareness 

mentioned, is the type of classroom or can be 'bighliglitcd and used to build in 

instructional environment, one creates for the foundatiotul background for more 

any kind of teaching. In teaching critical sophisticated critical reading skills later, 

reading skills it is necessary to create an In teaching youngsters the differences be- 

atmosphcrc which is loaded with mean- twccn the real and unreal, the imaginary 

ings and suggestions and opportunities and the. actual, fact and fiction, one can 

for interpretation. Humor, wit and satire, readily see the application of several basic 

sometimes c\'en sarasm (used correctly) . critical reading skills. The child can be 

an help to build a sensitivity in students questioned as to whether certain super- 

for watching for tlie irony, the incongru- stitions or misconceptions could be prov- 

ous, etc. Perhaps you noticed while the ed. How? Do the arguments make sense? 

previous spaker was giving his interest- Children love humor which can readily 

ing Ulk, the music being played was "Ex- be slanted toward this end of cntial an- 

odus." What an opportunity for interpre- alysi.s. 

tation there! Incidentally, this hi one rea- Let us get back to some specific tech- 
son why so many students like MaJ mag- niques or gimmicks if vou will (althou^ 
azine whidt, among other things, focuses that is certainly, a loaded term, connota- 
many of its satirical barbs at propaganda, tively and filled with propagandistic po- 
parttcularly as used in advertising. The tential). The use of ads from magazines, 
teadher's attitude, in allowing Mad mag- newspapers, or even TV ads, is one con- 
azine in class, or other satire, sarcasm, acte way to tach the various propa- 
and wit, is critial to developing this type ganda techniques and to go into the deep- 
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cr signitkance of these techniques. Once 
the basic techni()ues have been learned, 
one can have the students write their own 
ads. It is amazing how perceptive Aty 
can be when they know mcy are free to 
open up. Through this process of learning 
the propaganda techniques and using the 
ads, one can readily slip into lo|ic and 
syllogisms as a way of demonstratmg the 
erroneous conclusions drawn by these ads. 
In teadiing the ard stacking technique 
one can radily insert something about 
statistical fallacies and the weakness of 
the design of "research" reports in terms 
of variables and controls. 
^During the I960 election campaign, we 
did an interesting and comprehensive re- 
search on the way major newspapers 
around the country were handling the 
presidential campaign. Each student took 
one newspaper tor 30 days and arefully 
analyzed the amount of news space, fea- 
ture space, editorial space, picture space 
allotted to eadi candidate. We had 12 
newspapers representing every part of the 
country and we made tiilniiations of actual 
lineage de\'oted to each candidate. When 
the month was over we came up with a 
thorough re\'iew of the biar,s expressed 
bv these papers. After tlie election^ we 
checked the returns for ^K)se cities whose 
papers we had studied. This was to see 



if wc could note any appreciable influence 
of the newspapers on the voters. It was a 
faKinating project and many things were 
learned aoove and be)x>nd merely how 
much bias cachpaper had, or who sup* 
ported whom, we learned about the way 
certain newspapers slant news stories in 
line with editorial views and bow some 
chains of newspapers sine the same songs 
with the same lyna in all of dteir papers. 

All of the interpretation skills, especial- 
ly those used in reading literary material, 
are intimately related to the critial read- 
ing skills. Bias and connotati\*e loading 
is evident in poetrv, short stories, plays, 
and novels. In tnis connection, when 
working with the disadvantaged, one can 
utilize street comer speech for purposes 
of teadiing imagery and connotation. 
Words such as **^ut" for giri or "ftxil" 
for hot, and "nitty-^rit" for earth can all 
be used as launching pads for verbal 
journeys into et}'mology, variant mean- 
ings and bias. 

To summarize this brief presentation, 
let us say that to raise the Ie\xl of critial 
reading skills, at all levels, requires a 
solid foundation of structural skills and 
an environment which exudes and gen- 
erates discussion, debate, and awareness 
of all kinds of relationships, with key em- 
phasis on selectivity. 
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Distinfljuithing Fact from Opinion 

LSOM.SCHEtL* 

r' IS CUSTOMARY when discussing critical reading to list 
"distinguishing fact from opinion" as one of the primary sub- 
skills involved in this e\'aluative process. Such a listing im- 
plies that there is a difference between facts and opinions and 
that this difference can be reliably detected. The purpose of this 
paper is to examine these two premises in order to determine 
what, if any, instructional guidclii?ts for teaching this skill can 
be discovered. 

Dictionary definitions and common usage refer to facU as 
something having actual existence while an opinion is gcnera'ly 
accepted to be a fonn of belief not quite as strong as positive 
knowledge. On the one hand, then, facU are existing bits of 
known and verifiable information while opinions, even though 
based on facU, transcend the absolute certainty of facts and in- 
corporate varying degrees of speculation, confidence, and judg- 
ment. Most theories and generalizations are forms of opinions. 

FacU can be generally divided into two categories, defined 
and empirical. Defined facts are those which have an absolute 
ceruinty of existence because we have created them by con- — 
sensus. The sutement "2 plus 2 equals 4" is an example. "Paris 
is the capiul of France" is another. The truth of these sutements 
can never be known through reasoning or research; they are true 
because of agreement and convention. Defined facu are most 
commonly found in m:ithematics, although they are used in many 
academic disciplines. However, their significance in everyday 
life, particulariy with regard to the type of behavior desired and 
obtainable through critical reading, is probably of minimal nn- 
portance. 

Empirical facts are those which l»ave been discovered, gen- 
erally as a result of inquiry and systematic investigation. Sutc- 
menu such as "Mars orbits the sun" and "pi equals S.14 +" are 
examples of this category. (An analysis of these statemenu reveals 
that they implicitly conuin certain clemenu found also in defined 
facts. This merely poinu out that these categories are not 
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mutually exclusive.) Sentences such as "Nebraska is north of 
Kansas" probably also belong in this category, although it is 
possible to argue this point if one wishes to split hairs. Empirical 
facts probably play a more significant role in everyday life than 
do defined facts, but close examination leads us to conclude that 
both are of minor importance in day-to-day existence. 

This is because of the present state of man's knoKledge. Most 
facts are tidbits, isolated and. discrete pieces of information. Few 
generalizations valuable to the man-in-the-street are a result of a 
compilation of indisputable evidence. Few if any decisions about 
occupation, purchasing, leisure time, religion, politics, etc. can 
be made solely on the basis of facts or generalizations derived 
from facts. When facts are used for a significant purpose they are 
most frequently used in the context of an underlying belief or 
assumption rather than as a foundation in and of themselves. 
This situation seems to negate some of the value often attributed 
to facts. 

By the very existence of this subskill and by believing that 
readers should be able to differentiate between facts and opinions, 
it is possible to conclude that we believe facts are **becter" than 
opinions. If this interpretation is correct, it may indicate that we 
do not have an accurate perception of the relative significance of 
facts and opinions. By implicitly accepting this subskill, we may 
be overvaluing the role of facts in everyday life. 

Another weakness of facts is that they may produce a distorted 
view of reality. Beginning with Hume, a long succession of 
philosophers has persuasively argued that there is no infallible 
method for ascertaining matters of fact. That is, even information 
revealed' through empirical approaches is not necessarily incon- 
trovertible and should not be thought to be absolutely unequiv- 
ocally true irrespective of time, place, person, and circumstance. 
This point of view pervades twentieth-century science and is so 
powerful that even some theologians are using it as an integral 
part of their ethical system.^ 

For critical reading there seem to be two points. First, the 
distinction between fact and opinion is blurred, their differences 
are less obvious, and reliable detection is confounded. To get a 
sound yet workable definition of each may require an analytical 
philosopher of epistomological bent to do for them what SchefBer 
has done for the terms **know*' and "believe.**^ Until then we 
may be best off by being less assertive and certain that there are 
clear-cut differences. 

Second, if, as a prelude to distinguishing between fact and 
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opinion, we define "fact" so thai we create ilie impression that 
some things are certain, absolute, and infallible, we are defeating 
some of the general primary objectives of critical reading in order 
to attain a specific secondary one. Critical reading, by definition, 
postulates a fallible world, and anyone trying to teach critical 
reading of expository material implicitly accepts this model. We 
should not chip away at this model nor weaken its foundations by 
unwittingly using inconsistent definitions or creating contradic- 
tory attitudes. . ^ „r-^ ^ 

Another major difference between facts and opinions odier 
than their respective definitions is the language in whidi they 
are or can be expressed. Facts are suted as unqualified assertions. 
It makes little sense in ordinary usage to state, "It seems to re- 
quire a speed of 17,500 m.p.h. to escape earth's gravitational pull." 
Since we know this, we flatly state, "It requires . . and omit the 
qualifying word "seems." We are more precise in using language, 
and it makes infinitely more sense if, in expressing an opinion, 
we label it as an opinion in either of two ways: 

Qualifiers— seems, appears, probably, may, etc 
Indicators— I think, we l>clieve, our conclusion, etc 

A major probleni, however, is that authors commonly omit 
qualifiers and indicators when expressing an opinion so that it 
then resembles a fact and detection is made dilTicult. And this 
leads us to the second part of the analysis. 

Distinguishina Between Fcict ond Opinion 

There are at least three reasons why it is frequently difficult 
to distinguish betwe^ a fact and an opinion. 

L Use of similar lingnisiic structure and content. Because 
they tell something about the observable world, facts are ex- 
pressed in terms of what philosophers call "statement,'' but most 
of iLs refer to as "declaratory sentences*': e.g., "Cars have wheels" 
and "The window is open." Nfany statements, because they refer 
to tlie existence of something, use iorms of the verbs "be" and 
"have'' which are defined as referring to that which exists or 
has reality* 

Authors often use statements containing "be" or "have" verbs 
or imperative verbs when expressing opinions: e.g., "That was a 
superb movie" and "He will be a poor chairman." There are 
few outward clues to indicate that "Schools have teachers" is 
objectively verifiable while "Johnny can't read" is probably a 
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subjective conclusion. Therefore, we cannot depend upon lan- 
guage structure to provide reliable clues to help distinguish be- 
tween facts and opinions; wc cannot say that facts take one 
linguistic fomi while opinions take another. 

But if form isn't a dependable clue» what about content? 
Don't opinions often contain evaluative terms^ such as uglier* 
braver, poorer, easier, more powerful? Even though the answer 
is yes» we must not make a blanket conclusion that statements 
containing such modifiers are opinions. There are verifiable and 
unverifiable modifiers: e.g., ''That is a taller building** vs. "That 
is a prettier picture.'* But to complicate the situation there are 
modifiers which are difficult to classify as to verifiability. "Larger" 
and "easier" are examples of modifiers which may be either 
verifiable or. unverifiable depending upon the criteria upon 
. which they are based. 

A justifiable conclusion seems to be that each sentence must 
be examined individually and the criteria for any modifiers deter- 
mined before we can state whether it is fact or opinion. We^ 
cannot rely on any generalization about the structure or the 
content of die statement to be of significant value in helping 
Its make this decision. 

2. Use of levels of abstraclion. One function of language is 
to summarize a mass of details and to express this general idea in 
a capsule form. H uman beings have found it suits them to say 
"The Mexican people like Americans" rather than to say "In 
a survey, 30 milli on Mexican s answered yes to the question. Do 
you like Americans?" 

This kind of shorthand expression is extremely common in 
mass media.. We. are confronted with the situation where, be- 
cause a newspaper cannot print the governor's total speech, it is 
summarized. And in this summarization, rather than stating 
explicitly that the governor referred five times to high taxes, 
an impressionistic sentence is used, "The governor referred 
repeatedly to high taxes." 

We are not concerned here with the propriety or impropriety 
of this use of language. What is important is that our common 
ase of abstractions confounds the problem of determining whether 
a sentence is a fact or an opinion. Most of us would think it 
acceptable to say of a child '*He gets good grades" when he has 
five As and' three B*s on his report card. But is this statement 
fact or opinion? One thing is clear. Such a statement is at a 
higher level of abstraction than the data on which it is based, 
and the result is to make difficult an exact delineation between 
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fact and opinion. 

3. Use of combined stdtemenis. So far we have talked as if 
facts were facts and opinions were opinions and never the twain 
shall meet. But this is far from, accurate. Consider the sentence 
'There's a mangy cur on the porch/' Here is an opinionated 
faaual sutement* The &ct is, if you trust the speaker, there is 
a dog on the porch; the opinion is that he's a mangy cun The 
problem then becomes not simply distinguishing between two 
statements but of separating fact and opinion when expressed to- 
gether — a considerably more diilicult task. 

Conclusion 

The point of this analysis lias been to make a partial examina- 
tion of a commonly listed siibskill of critical reading to help 
determine whether we can tell facts from opinions and whether 
we should tell facts from opinions. It has been shown that even 
though there arc differences between the two — that is, we can 
differentiate between them — it is far from a simple task to do so. 
There are.no handy rules-of-thumb we can give students to help 
them, in this task. Furthermore* the complexity of the task is 
increased by combined sutements which require the ability to 
detect bias before finally distinguishing fact from opinion. So 
there may be certain prerequisities necessary before attempting 
to teach this skilL 

The question ol should we teach this .skill js at least as thorny 
a problem. The mere ability to distinguish between fact and 
opinion may not be as valuable as we have assumed. After we 
have separated the two — if indeed we can — it may be more 
imporunt to deteimine the relevance, the soundness, or ^hc 
implications of the opinion than to conclude, 'This is a fact; 
that is an opinion." Being an opinion does not per se determine 
whether it is good or bad, right or wrong. The evidence and 
values on which it is based and the things it leads to are much 
more important than whether it is an opinion. But these matters 
are obviously beyond the scope of this paper. 

Finally, it is hoped that this analysis, even though it did not 
reach any definite conclusions a1>out the two premises which were 
examined, will not be, viewed only as an end in itself, but applica- 
ble to other skills. Hopefully, this examination shows both the 
need for and the technique to use in analyzing other sutements 
we. so glibly espouse. Critical reading should not be confined 
to the classroom — for either student or teacher. 
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Critical Reading in a Developmental Reading Course 

Robert Denberc and Charles Jones* 

AN EXPERIMENTAL READING COURSE was given at the 
Randell School in Denver, Colorado, to sevienth* and eighth- 
grade students and another at pur classrooms in Boulder, Colo- 
rado, to test the following hypothesis: assuming that the structure 
of reading and the structure of thinking coincide, then improv* 
ing and extending the structures of logical and critical thinking 
result directly ' in improving critical and integrative reading 
ability. 

Methods of EvatuaKon 

We were hampered in the reliable gauging of our results by 
the unfortunate foct that no suitable standardized test exists to 
measure improvement in critical reading ability; however, since 
we were not concerned with the improvement of existing 
methods of teaching critical reading, but merely with testing the 
workability or non-workability of a new approach, we could 
validly use the two-valued criterion "improvement— non-improve- 
ment" in our evaluations. The evaluations were made by our- 
selves during the third portion of the course and by instructors 
at Randell School who observed the changes in critical reading 
ability evidenced in their students' classroom performances. 

Structuro and Methods of the Course 

Half the course work was devoted to instruction in study 
skills, speed reading, flexibility, classifying and organizing writ- 
ing, etc., and the other half to critical or integrative reading ap- 
proached through the following: 1) a study of the principles o£^ 
correct thinking; 2) their application in a series of class discus- 
sions of issues of general interest, in which no attempt was made 
to arrive at specific conclusions; instead precision, objectivity, 
structured and organized thinking, analysis and examination 
were fostered; and finally, 3) application to a variety of reading 
materials. 

The following principles of critical thinking were explicitly 
covered:, 

A. Precision with word meanings. Mathematics and the sci- 
ences demand this awareness and respect for accuracy; all litera- 
ture in all fields depends on the impact of specific and carefully 
chosen words. 

•Journal of Reading, 10, (March 1967) , S99-40S. 
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In order to foster precision in word comprehension in our 
students, it was necessary first to drive home very solidly this con- 
cept: Even the most prosaic words do not merely symbolize their 
referent, but have a secondary valuation or coloration (1) in- 
trinsically, e.g. ''highly sensitive: squeamish/' (2) contextually, 
e.g. "highly sensitive to insult: highly sensitive to beauty," and 
(3) inferentially, e.g. "artistic and highly sensitive: highly sensi- 
tive, almost paranoid." Although- most of our students were 
eas{ly made aware, of the importance of word usage in persuasive 
writing, we were concerned that they discriminate its importance 
in expository writing because of the assumptions implicit in word 
choice. The most important question the students were asked 
to consider was, "Why was this word and no other chosen?" 

Other concepts covered to develop precision in the use of 
words were ambiguity and semantic confusion. The discussions 
of ambiguity were enlivened by exploiting the humorous aspects 
of ambiguity (for example, "My dog has an enormous appetite. 
He is very fond of little boys.") . The concept was easily grasped 
by all students. 

Semantic confusion posed a problem. We were familiar with 
the tendency of younger children to perceive words as absolutes, 
and we had considered the possibility that the thinking of our 
13- and 14-year-olds might not be sufficiently mature to grasp 
this concept. The old question, "If a tree fells in the forest 
and there is no one there to hear it, does it make a sound?*' is 
immediately resolved when definitions are agreed upon. We 
were pleased that almost all our students were able to understand 
the nature of semantic confusion and could be led to analyze suc- 
cessfully questions like the one above. 

B. Structure of thought. Thought— in books, or in speech— 
always has a structure, and the ability to find this structure is vital 
to understanding. Tlie syllogism is an idea in a clearly structured 
form. The relationship of the parts to each other and to the 
whole is immediately evident: for example, "All men are mortal; 
Socrates is a man; SocTates is mortal." But all ideas contain this 
same relationship, however confused or obscure; and to analyze 
or understand anything, this structure must be implicitly or ex- 
plicitly extracted. Our students examined various books, includ- 
ing their own textbooks, to find the structure and movement of 
the thought, so that each work was seen as a coherent, meaningful 
whole without "loose ends" or disconnected facts.. 

Sometimes thought is not properly structured: for instance, 
**A11 dogs are animals; all cats are animals; therefore, all dogs ate 
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cats." By analyzing various kinds of fallacies and understanding^ 
why they were fallacies, our students djcveloped a "feeling" for 
the logical, for unity of thought atid for coherence, which^was 
manifested in their own thought as we observed it in the group 
discussions. 

Recognition of implicit assumptions. Many writers pre- 
sent some of their ideas implicitly, and the reader niust be able 
to "read between the lines" and draw inferences. Value judg- 
ments (Is a thing good or bad?) are often not stated formally. 
Sometimes the writer or speaker is not aware of their existence, 
yet they color and distort the objectivity of his thought. Feelings 
that masquerade as thoughts can be exposed, but first the reader 
must know that they can exist. 

The group discussions included topics like "Should 18-year- 
olds be allowed to vote?" and "Should capital punishment be 
abolished?" All speakers were required to use words precisely, 
present their ideas in a structured way, be relevant at all times, 
be objective, support their beliefs, and recognize underlying as- 
sumptions and call opinions "opinions." Usually two or three 
different opinions emerged, aiid the class evaluated each in regard 
to the following criteria: What is the formal structure of each 
argument? What are the underlying assumptions? What fal- 
lacies, if any, exist? How well supported or factual is each 
argument? On the basis of what evidence do you agree or dis- 
agree? The rigor of these rules made communication between 
die students awkward for only a short time. The value, in terms 
of clarity and lack of confusion, as well as in superior develop-, 
ment of thought, soon became apparent and welcome to the stu- 
dents. 

Our course devoted a good deal of t^me to the application 
of these critical principles to reading. Obvious material that we 
used included newspaper editorials, articles in two different news- 
papers about the same event, advertising in magazines, book and 
movie reviews. But we believed that critical or integrative ability 
should be valuable to every kind of reading, and for this reason 
we worked with literature, especially poetry, with essays, and with 
all kinds of factual materials from the social studies and the 
sciences. 

Observotiens 

A. Observations in the Reading Class. The discussions gave 
students the opportunity to use the critical principles and gave us 
the opportunity to see how effectively they were being used. 
At first, we noticed the flow of ideas was rather disorganized in 
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most o£ our students. In discussing the topic, "Should prisons be 
used to punish or to rehabilitate?" we received many contribu- 
tions like the following: "There was a man in my neighborhood 
who stole, and the police caught him and now he's in jail.*' 
Although perhaps colorful or interesting, anecdotes like this 
fafled to make a point or shed any light on the problem at liand. 
We were receiving free associations, and students could not dis- 
tinguish between relevancy and irirelevancy. Again, at the begin- 
ning, students would cite fathers, uncles, fcig sisters to prove their 
points. "My uncle says that if anycih^ sells dope to kids he should 
be punished by being put in jail for the rest of his life/' Why the 
student's uncle believed this was not indicated; merely that he 
said it seemed sufficient proof. Also common at the beginning 
were emotional judgments. "It must be terrible to be in prison 
to be punished, so you shouldn't punish criminals, just rehabili- 
tate them." Feelings are valid when they are recognized as such, 
but logical argument and discussion suffer when all that is ex- 
changed is emotion. 

We noticed that the students became far more critical as the 
class progressed The three errors given above-irrelevanqr, in- 
adequate support of opinion, and subjectivity— decreased signifi- 
cantly. At first the teacher had to exert constant and forceful 
control ovei: the course of the discussion; toward the end the 
students did this themselves in evaluating their own contributions 
and those of their fellow students. 

We noticed a less tangible improvement in the students' 
choices of words. "Bad," "good," "right," "wrong" gave way to 
more objective and less colored words. And in students' evalua- 
tions of books and essays we noticed the same development of 
critical ability. 

In student analysis of writing for content and organization 
we also found considerable improvement. Initially, when, the 
students were asked to indicate the structure of a flow of ideas, 
they stayed on the factual level. "The X tribe and the Y tribe 
live in similar climates." "They have the same resources." "The 
author says one tribe is monogamous, the other isn't." "It says 
one tribe lives off the land, the other robs from neighboring vil- 
lages." The reason for these facts, to show that environment does 
not completely determine the way a people lives, that culture is as 
important as environment, and can, in fact, change it, was not 
considered as part of the structure. Through the course, the 
students were increasingly able to see why facts are presented, 
that they are not isolated units which just happen to be in the 
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same essay or chapter or book, but that they are all connected and 
are used to support general ideas, even if these general ideas are 
implied and not bluntly stated. 

A great deal of interest and participation was generated in 
the group discussions, and we were pleased to notice that the 
shyer students became less reticent as the course progressed and 
offered many contributions. 

. B. Observations in other classes. The most surprising observa- 
tion (although perhaps it shouldn't have been) was that the 
students became more fluent and coherent in their own writing. 
Improvement in comprehension was reported, and some students 
became much more expressive, although this may have been a 
temporary carry-over and not a perman^^nt change. One student 
jokingly said, "This course bothers me, because when I leave it 
my friends and I keep getting into long arguments about what 
we were talking about in class." 

Conclu$ion$ 

In all cases improvement in critical reading ability and in 
critical thinking was noted by ourselves and by the instructors 
at Randell School. Instructors also found improvement in writ- 
ing and speaking ability in some students. As >vas expected, 
critical reading, ability carried over into the academic classroom 
situation was somewhat less than that evidenced during the read- 
ing course, but nevertheless was believed to be significant. We 
also believe that reading improvement of this nature may be ex- 
.pected to generate continued improvement in the student,, such 
improvement being an attitude of posture of mind as well as 
a proficiency. 



SIGNIFICANT RELATED ARTICLES 

The articles here do not exactly fit under any of the categories repre- 
sented by the preceding sections ol: this reprint. However, all the articles 
have relationship to the teaching of comprehension skills, even though 
somewhat obliquely in some instances. 

Tlie opening article affords a highly selective but inclusive listing of 
comprehension skills at the elementary school level. Other articles relate to 
the critical thinking which operates in all critical reading. The effects of 
linguistics is dealt vnth, not only for reading but spelling and speech. The 
problems of culturally disadvantaged children are also dealt with. 

The reader will find valuable supplementary articles listed in the bibli- 
ography at the end of this volume. 



Evaluating Critical Reading 

Martha L. King* 



DEVELOPING A NATION of Critical 
readers appears to be an educational 
aim more lauded than comprehended, 
more sought-after than accomplished. 
For despite the improvement in gen- 
eral literacy statistics of the nations, 
teachers and other thoughtful citizens 
are showing increasing alarm over the 
inability of Americans to read criti- 
cally. Much has been written about 
the probable causes of this special 
reading deficiency. Vague and ambig- 
uous concepts of the nature of critical 
readily, inadequate definition of the 
specific skills involved, insufficient in- 
structional materials and techniques, 
and the limited abilities of teachers to 
instruct pupils in these higher level 
reading skills are commonly identified 
as inhibiting factors. A fifth deterrant 
has undoubtedly been the lack of 
procedures and instruments to use in 
evaluating the achievement of pupils in 
this area. 

Teachers tend to teach best those 
subjects and skills that are regularly 
and directly evaluated in the schools* 
organized testing programs. In read- 
ing this means, then, that word recog- 
nition skills, literal comprehension 
skills, knowledge of vocabulary, and 
some interpretation and study skills 
are the facets of reading best taught 

* Forging Ahead in Reading, IRA Proceedings, 12, (1967) , 179-385. 
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because these are the skills that are 
covered in the standardized tests most 
frequently used 'in elementary schools. 
Only rarely do such tests include items 
that require pupils to identify the au- 
thor's opinion, aetect hidden meanings, 
interpret figurative language or tone, 
or make generalizations from the facts 
given. Items which require the exam- 
inee to identify omission of important 
facts, irrelevant data, discrepancies in 
information, inappropriate analogies, 
and persuasive use of words are com- 
pletely missing from elementary school 
reading tests. Yet, through newspa- 
pers, magazines, and television, young- 
sters daily confront reading materials 
in which such reading skills are 
needed. 



It is the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe two types of evaluation instru- 
ments that were developed at Ohio 
State University as a necessary part of 
a research study of the feasibility of 
teaching critical reading at the elemen- 
tary school level. When the research- 
ers began designing procedures for 
teaching critical reading skills to pupils 
in grades one through six, it soon be- 
came apparent that new instruments 
for measuring effectiveness of instruc- 
tion were needed. Recognizing that 
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critical reading is a complex dynamic 
process involving various types of 
thinking, two very different kinds of 
evaluation instruments were devised. 
One was a battery of three tests, which 
were constructed for grades one 
through six, to measure the growth in 
achievement of the identified critical 
reading skills. Tht, second technique 
was developed to measure the quality 
and kind of thinking that ocurred 
when children were engaged in critical 
reading and discussion activities in the 
classroom.. This second instrument 
also enabled the teacher to assess to a 
limited degree the effectiveness of her 
verbal behavior in stimulating the crit- 
ical reading-thinking habits of her pup- 
ils. 

Developing a test of critical 
reading 

Developing a test of critical reading 
skills for elementary school pupils was 
an arduous task because the skills of 
critical reading had not been identified 
and precisely clarified. Moreover, 
finding reading matter or writing new 
materials that would test critical read-^ 
ing ability and still be within the read- 
ability* competence . of the examinees 
was extremely difficult. The first step 
in test construction was that of clari- 
fying that aspect of reading ability 
commonly referred to as critical read- 
ing. What knowledge and skills were 
essential for the critical reader? From 
a search of the literature a long list of 
reading skills, thought to be basic to 
critical reading, was compiled. This 
list was sent for validation to a panel 
of reading experts across the nation. 
They were asked to critically analyze 
the list, to rate the importance of each 
skill, to suggest other skills that should 
be added, and to indicate those that 
should be omitted. The revised group 
of critical reading skills was further 
validated by classroom observations of 
critical reading lessons, in which the 
completeness of the list of skills was 



checked. Despite the care that was 
used in developing the list of skills, du- 
plication and overlapping were evident 
in the resulting list. Some skills, more- 
over, were very similar ; others were 
quite distinct. To assure both balance 
and preciscness in the definition, the 
skills were categorized into three 
major groups. All of the items that 
concerned the vdidity (reasonable- 
ness) and reliability (trustworthiness) 
of reading materials were classified as 
logic skills. Included were drawing 
conclusions from stated premises, iden- 
tifying unstated {)remises, identifying 
fallacies in reasoning, and recognizing 
persuasive devices in writing. The 
language skills were classified either 
under logic or the second major classi- 
fication, literary analysts skills. ^ Skills 
that involved recognizing and judging 
persuasive use of words, vague and 
imprecise words, and the multiple 
meanings conveyed by a single word 
were included with the logic skills. 
The literary analysis category con- 
tained such language-related skills as 
interpreting and e\aluating metaphor, 
symbolism, personification, alliteration, 
and authentic speech. Other skills in- 
cluded under literary analysis were re- 
lated to identification, analysis, and 
evaluation of 1) forms of writing; 2) 
the components of literature such as 
characterization, plot structure, set- 
ting, and theme; and 3) the literary 
devices that make up the author's 
style. 

Those skills that involved going be- 
yond a single piece of writing and 
comparing or evaluating it according 
to external factors were designated 
^general skills. This group consisted of 
such abilities as identifying, compar- 
ing, and evaluating sources; judging 
the author's viewpoint and compe- 
tence ; determining the publisher's (or 
sponsor's) commitments; and Compar- 
ing multiple sources in order to verify 
information. 
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Constructing test itenu 

Critical reading ability results from 
the readers not only knowing about 
and identifying such features of writ- 
ing as logioil ullacies, literary form, or 
the point-of-view of the author but aho 
from their skill in analyzing, compar- 
ing» and judging various aspects of the 
written material. Constructing a use- 
ful evaluation instrument, then» called 
for devising test items that reouired 
the reader not only to recognise faulty 
reasoning, discrepant information, and 
elements of the author's style but also 
to judge the trustworthiness^ truth- 
fulness» and quality of materials. An 
example of a question which requires 
the reader to recognise and judge a 
statement— in this case a false analo- 
gy—is the following : 

A hoy \% iike a tree. He must stand 
straifht and tall 
What is wrong with these sentences? 

1. Trees are always straifht* but boys 
are not. 

2. Trees are always straighter than 
boys. 

3. Boys are not as Ull as trees. 

4. Boys are not like trees in most ways. 

The next question expects the reader 
to analyse statements and apply knowl- 
edge to reach a valid conclusion from a 
series of statements : 

Anyone who is on a TV show is rich. 
Capuin Kangaroo is on a TV show. 

If the above statements are true, what 
else must be true? 

1. Captain Kangaroo is rich. 

2. People who are not on a TV show 
are poor. 

3. Captain Kangaroo may be rich. 

4. Anyone on a TV show may be rich. 

In the example that follows the chil- 
dren arc expected to make a judgment 
about the kind of question Biirs 
mother asked : 

John told his mother about Ws new 
friend, Bill. His- mother $^ *^Is your 
friend a good boy or a bad boy? 

What is wrong with this question? 



1. Bill may be good one time nni not 
so good at another time. 

2. Bill might li better than John. 

3. John's mother knew Bill was m good 

4. Bifl was John's friend, so he was 
good. 

Other questions in the test asked the 
examinee to compare two sources for 
likenesses and differences in content, 
form, author's purpose, and facts pro- 
vided. The folk)wing illustrations 
from the primary form of the test show 
that students also were expected to go 
beyond the text provided in making 
judgmenU about the material. 

LETS READ ABOUT SEA SHELLS 
What are sea shells? Sea shells are the 
hard coverings of many kinds of sea animals 
that belong to the mollusk family. Mollusks 
are animals with soft bodies. They are ani- 
mals without backbones.. The shell is the 
house that the mollusk hves m. There are 
many things that you can learn by looking at 
sea shells. One sea animal, the nautilus, 
grows a new room each time he gets bigger. 
When he adds a new room, he closes up the 
old one. Some sHIs have 30 rooms m 
them* 

HOUSES FROM THE SEA 
My sister and I walked along the beach with 
our empty pails. The ocean waves rolled in 
and out. The waves surprised us by leaving 
many shells lying on the wet sand. Many of 
the shells reminded us of butterflies, angel 
wings, Chinese hats, sUircases, fans, tops, 
castles^ and boats. We filled our pails with 
all kinds of shells. We found one large 
beautiful shell. When we held it up to our 
ears, we could hear the sound of the ocean. 
We want our friends to see our shells. We 
will tell you the funny names we made up. 
Pretend you want to share a shell collection 
with your class. Which story would you 
read to find out more about sea shells? 
1. The first story because it tells more about 

the sea shells. 
Z The second story because there are fuimy 

names we can use. 

3. The first story because motlusks are 
funny animals. 

4. second story because it Ulks about 
the ocean waves. 

In what way do you think the two stories 
are different? 

1. One is about a girl and a boy. and one u 
about backbone;^ 

2. One is about a family, and one is about a 
house. 



3. One hts Mbrmfttion about ica tMtt» and 
one 19 a ttory about collectinff ihcUt. 

4. One hat facu about antd wings, butter* 
flies, Chineie hats, fans, and castles; and 
the other story hu facU about houses. 

What should the person who wrote the ffst 

ttary have done? 

I» Gone deep sea fishtflf. 

1 StucUed about sea ammals. 

3. Studied about the nautilus. 

i Made a collection ol sea shells. 

Due to the practical necessity of 
constructing a testing instrument that 
could be administered to dementmry 
school pupils within reasonable time 
limits, only a sami^ing of the extensive 
list of critical reading abilities could be 
included. Selection of items for the 
initial forms of the tests was based 
upon criteria of appropriateness for the 
grade levels test^ atid the ttniqueness 
of the skill For example, if two abili- 
ties were judged to be very similar, 
such *as recognisin|; the prcciganda 
devices of namecalling and plkin folk 
technique, only one item was mcluded. 
Parallel items were written for each of 
the skills selected for both primary and 
intermediate grades. These were then 
organised into four trial forms of the 
test— two for pupils in grades one 
through three, and two for pupils in 
grades four through six. The tests 
were then administered to a population 
of 3,017 pupils in ten dementary 
schools in a tour-state area. Results 
of this administration furnished data 
for both item analysis and coefficients 
of reliability of the two forms at each 
grade level. FoIk>wing the item analy- 
sis, final forms of the primary test and 
intermediate test were constructed on 
the basis of two additional criteria: the 
discriminating power and the difficulty 
of the test items. The reliability of 
coefficients for the two trial forms 
ranged from 72 to .86 for the different 
grade levels. Although these were r#:>t 
' exceptionally high, they were con^d- 
ered adequate for the purpose of this 
test, which was to assess growth of 
pupils in specific skills. 



Norming the final forms 

Three forms of the Critical Reading 
Test were finally constructed. There 
were two prunary forms, which 
differed primarily in the readability of 
the items, and one intermediate form. 
Both of the primary forms contained 
10 questions pertaining to ""general'* 
skills category; 17 questkms in the 
dasstficatkm, which included 
propiganda devices and semantics 
questkms; and IS in the Httrary waly- 
sis category, which included litera^ 
form, pkH structure, theme, character!- 
aatxm, and literary devices. The in- 
termediate test was kmger than the 
primary and wu divided as f<rfk>ws: 
15 items tested the general skills of 
comparing sources, determining au- 
thor's competence and purpose, and se- 
lecting relevant sources; 21 questkms 
were focused on k)gic skills; and 18 
items pertained to literary analysis. 
The revised tests were administered to 
a second natkmal sample for purposes 
of norming. Forty-six school systems 
in «ght states in four ^eocraphical re- 

fions provided norming data from 
,527 pupils. Detailed data pertaining 
to grade level norms, coefficients of re- 
liaUliW of the final forms, and factor 
analysts are not given here but are 
avaihble in a paper written by Bemice 
Ellinger (2). 

How adequate is the test? 

Comparison of the mean scores 
acrott grade levet» shows that the level 
2 primary test was very difficult for 
grade two in both spring and fs\\ ad- 
ministiatkms and that the intermediate 
test was difficult for fourth graders in 
the fall testing, especially. Further in- 
vestigation win show whether the 
forms of the test shoiik! be further re- 
vised for readability or moved up one 
grade level each. 

Hie main criterion for judging the 
adequa^ of a test is the degree to 
which it measures' what it professes to 
measure. The skills that are included 



in the Ohio State Critical Readinf 
Test were submitted to a group of rec- 
ognited readinf authorities for valida- 
tion before items were written* In 
odier words* the skills included in die 
test were judced by these authorities 
to be essential to critical readinf * 
How successful the item writers were 
in devistnf questions tfmt actual^ test 
Ihe dcills identified is );et to be deter* 
rined Factor analysts d die test; 
whidi is sdll in profress* win provide 
better data regardinf die internal va* 
lidKty of die instruments* 

Ralph Tyler hu said that evahaatioo 
of learning should be considered a dy* 
namic process that continues to change 
according to dianging educational con- 
cepts, conditions, andpurposes of eval- 
uation* The developers of this tCfit of 
critical reading view it as an em- 
bryonic effort that will diange and im- 
prove as it continues to be used, re* 
searched, and revised* 

Classroom observations as 
an evaluativ)e technique 

P^per and pendl tests provide one 
kind of evaluation data about 

Kpilf-^t is, an indication of their 
d of accompliihment in selected 
slolk or leamiiv tasks at a given time* 
Sudi instruments do not provide ap- 
prainl data about the learning con- 
ditkms that foster a specific type of 
bdiavior, nor do they funush informa- 
tion id)out die dunking processes diat 
pupils use as they are engaged in such 
cognitive tasks as critical reading* 
Inasmuch as critical reading is a think* 
ing act in response to written commu* 
nication, it is lughlv important duit 
teachers have tools for analj^zii^ and 
evaluathig children's thinking pro- 
cesses as revealed, not only by written 
re^xMiseSt but 1^ verbal responses, 
also* Research in die areas of teacher 
bduivk>r and chiMren's thinkif« has 
anplotiied the importance of the 
teacher's language in fostering intdlec- 
tual growth in diiklren* From her 



studies of teadiing stritcgK.. and the 
devekipment of cognitive processes, 
Taba concluded diat a teacher's ques* 
tions {Jay a crucial role in the devek>p 
ment of pupil's thinking skills because 
her questions drcumscribe the mental 
operatkms which pupils can perform 
and determine w'^ich modes cf diought 
they learn (J)* 

It follows reasonably, dien, that 
evaho^ion procedures, deigned to give 
die teadier feedbadc about die land 
and quaUty of dunking *diat wa^ ob- 
servable in die verbal interaction be* 
tween hersdf and die students, should 
provide dues to ways of improving the 
tnstnictional process* Sudi evaluation 
tedmiques shoukl not only reveal the 
pupil's gt^»wdi but should furnish data 
about the effectiveness of die teacher's 

'^iSS'second type of evaluatkm in* 
strument that was devdoped and used 
in die Ohio State University Research 
Study of ChiMren's Critical Reading 
was an obsarvation scale* This tool 
enabled die researdiers to analyse die 
rdatxmship between die teacher's ver* 
baliutions and die pupils' responses 
and to asseu die changes (or improve* 
menu) in bodi teacher and pupil utter- 
ances that occured during die eight 
mondis of study* To fulfill die pur* 
poses of die researdi study an observa- 
tion instrument, which would permit 
the dassificatkm of bodi qualitative 
and quantitative verbal bdiaviors, was 
devised* The scale con»sted of two 
related category systems: one for re- 
cording ih^ teachers* utterances and 
the other for noting die pupils' re* 
Kxmsea* The eight categories for clas- 
^fying die teachers' talk show some 
idluence of Bkiom's Taxonomy (I); 
the definiitons of die terms, however, 
have been altered and limited as is 
shown in the foUowing definitions: 

Specific jacis: All talk diat Is in- 
tended to bring spedfic information 
to the learners* 

Clarifying t Statements or questions 
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used to refine previously discussed 
ideas or those misinterpreted by in- 
dividuals; included are definitions, 
illustrations, rephrasing, or emphasis 
on a prior point. 

Interpreting or Inferring : Providing 
meanings tfiat go beyond the literal 
ones given in the written material. 
Included are the personal meanings 
which the reader associates with the 
text and his interpretation of the au- 
thor's hidden meanings. 
Analyzing: The statements or ques> 
tions that' require an identification 
and examination of component parts 
of a piece of writing, a situation, or 
a phrase; the nature of the relation- 
ship of the parts; and the internal 
consistency of the whole fitce. 
Applying: The statements or ques- 
tions that require a direct applica- 
tion of information or criteria to 
another situation or piece of infor- 
mation. 

Summarizing: A synthesis of pre- 
ceding^ information and ideas, often 
showing relationships between parts, 
is the object of such questions and 
statements. 

Evaluation : Statements or questions 
in which a judgment based upon 
criteria is made or expected.. Both 
personal values and public criteria 
are bases for making judgments. 

The main criterion for determining 
the five pupil cat^ories was the diffe- 
rentiation of levels of thinking that 
were observable in their responses. 
Here the mental operations as identi- 
fied by Guilford in the structure of the 
intellect proved useful in defining the 
separate types of think'ig. The five 
different types of thinking — cognition, 
memory,, convergetit and divergent 
production, and evaluation — were ar- 
ranged in a continuum horizontally 
across the top of the observation scale. 
Cognition and memory, which were 
grouped together and defined as liter- 
ally understanding and relating what 
had been read or previously stated. 



were classified as level 2; convergent 
responses, those that indicated in- 
terpretation, illustrations, or reorgani- 
zation of the content. Were designated 
as level 3; divergent friponses, those 
that revealed theorizing,* hypothesizing, 
or making new and unique applications 
information and ideas, were classified 
at level 4. Level 5 was reserved for 
responses that showed that pupils had 
made an evaluative judgment based 
upon personal or public criteria. 
Responses were classified at level 1 
when there was evidence of guessing 
or random thoughts. Both level 3 and 
4 responses were considered essential 
prerequisites to critical reading, but 
level 5 responses were judged to be the 
most ('curable because of the evalua- 
tive nature of critical reading. 

During the experimental year of the 
critical reading research study, 24 
classroom teachers, four at each of the 
first six grade levels, were r^larly 
observed while teaching reading. One 
half of the teachers (the experimental 
group) were given sperial materials 
and instruction in critical reading 
while the remaining twelve (the con- 
trol group) had no special instruction 
in critical reading but were provided 
an equal amount of instruction and 
materials in selected areas of children's 
literature. 

The purpose of the observations was 
to collect (bta pertaining to the similar- 
ities and differences in the verbal be- 
havior of both teachers and pupils in 
the two groups and to ascertain what 
kinds of changes, if any, occurred dur- 
ing the time of the study. Each 
teacher was observed six times, pro- 
viding a total of 144 observations for 
analysis. Two trained observers at 
each session made on*the-spot cat^or- 
ization of the teachers' statements or 
questions and the pupils' responses. 
Teachers' statements and questions 
were classified according to the seven 
types designated above. Pupils' re- 
sponses were recorded in the same 
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horizontal rows as the preceding state- 
ment or question made by the teacher; 
the responses, however, were classified 
within the rows according to the level 
of thinking exhibited. The observa- 
tion instrument provided a graphic 
representation of tfie type of utterances 
the teacher made, the quJity of re- 
sponses given by the pupils, and the 
reciprocal relationship brtween the 
two. 

The analysis of the 144 observations 
produced sonie interesting and encour- 
aging data, which have implications for 
the evaluation of critical reading. 
First of all, the study revealed ttmt 
both groups of teachers improved their 
questioning behavior. They decreased 
tfidr use of spedfic fact questions and 
increased their use of more thought- 
stimulating questions. Experimental 
teachers changed in the direction of 
asking more interpreting, analyzing, 
and evaluating, questions; control 
teachers moved toward asking more 
applying questions. Apparently, know- 
ing how to ask different kinds of 
questions for various purposes leads to 
greater improvement than do intuition 
or desire. The control teachers 
wanted to teach increasingly better les- 
sons and did improve; the experimen- 
tal teachers who had some training in 
the art of asking questions asked sig- 
nificantly more questions, however, . 
that demanded analytical and evalua- ^ 
tive responses. 

The findings further revealed a sig- 
nificant relationship between the teach- 
ers' questions and the intellectual effort 
exhibited in the pupits' responses. 
Those teachers who asked more inter- 
preting, analyzing, and evaluating 
questions elicited from their pupils 
higher levels of thinking which could 
be classified as inferring, illustrating, 
hypothesizing, theorizing, and evaluat- 
ing. Improvement in pupils' ability to 
engage in higher levels of thinking was 
noted during the time of the study, 
also. The experimental pupils, espe- 



cially, were observed to give signifi- 
cantly more responses at the highest 
evaluative level. It appears that pupils 
may become increasin^y aware of the 
gosds of reading instruction through 
the questions the teacher asks; and 
that when they clearly understand the 
expectation to think more deeply or in 
a variety of ways, they are motivated 
to meet the expiectation. 

The obsen,*atk>n procedures just de- 
scribed involved several outside ob- 
!>ervers because they were used to col- 
lect research data; the techniques, 
however, are adaptable to r^^lar 
classroom situations. By recording 
reading instructional ses^ons on audio 
or video tape, the individual teacher 
can replay, listen to tiie recordings, 
and analyze the verbal exchange be- 
tween hersdf and the children. If she 
samples instructional sessions rq[u- 
larly over a period of time, the teacher 
will be able to evaluate changes in her 
language ' and that of the children. 
One first grade teacher who r^larly 
sampled the discussion in one readii^ 
group for a period of two months ob- 
served that when she asked better 
questions, the children responded with 
more independent and thoughtful con- 
tributions. She noted further that the 
parroting of answers, which was com- 
mon among the first graders, de- 
creased; children who seldom spoke at 
tfie beginning of the observations made 
worthwhile contributions after six 
wedcs; children increased the length 
and number of sentences used; and 
pupils moved in the direction of res- 
ponding to one another rather than to 
the teacher. Also, growth of individ- 
ual pufHls In analyzing, comparing, and 
evaluating reading materials was re- 
vealed through the comparison of re- 
cordings. After listening to more than 
a dozen tapes, this teacher concluded 
that the pupils became more highly 
motivated and interested in readii^ 
when they were challenged to inter- 
pret, s^ply» and eraluate and that sue- 
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^ess in these thinking processes 
brought the children more satisfaction 
and confidence in their readii^. 

Experimentations with two proce* 
dores in the evaluation of critical read* 
ii^ have been described. Although 
different, both of the two devices mil 
provide, the teadier with feedback es- 
sential to the improvement of the 
teaching learning environment To- 
gether, the two instruments measure 
both knowledge and process objectives 
of critical reading. 
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A Definition of Critical Thinking 

Robert H. Ennis* 



As A ROOT notion, critical thinking 
is here taken to mean the comet 
assessing of statements. This base 
notion was suggested by B. Othand 
Smith' (3): "Now if we set about 
to find out n^iat ... [a] statement 
means and to detennine whether to 
accept ot reject it, we would be en* 
gaged in thmlnng which, for lack of 
a better tenn, we shall call critical 
thinking/' Since Snuth's definition 
docs not use any words Uke "cor- 
rect," lus notion is sliglidy different 
Smith's concept of critical thinkings 
however, pennits us to speak of 
''good critical thinking*' and ''poor 
critical thinking" without redun- 
dance or contradiction. Thou^ this 
is an accepted manner of ^)eaking, 
the predominant manner of ^leaking 
prcsumaUy builds the notion of 
correct thinking into the noticm of 
critical thinking. Thou^ ifae latter 
interpretation is used in this paqper, 
it would be easy to restructure what 
follows and use Smith's omcqyL 
"Good critical thinking" in Smith's 
sense means the same as ''critical 
thinking" as used in this paper. 

Since there are various kinds <A 
statements, various relations between 
statements and their grounds, and 
various stages in the process of assess- 
ment, we can expect that there will 
be various ways oi going wrong when 
one attempts to think critically. In 
vitw ci this fact, the aq)ects of aiti« 
cal thinking about to be presented. 



which may be lodged upon as r pedfic 
ways to avdd the pitfalls in assess- 
ment, are bound to make a rather 
heterogeneous list 

This list and the accompanying 
criteria for judging statements are 
based in a large part upcm a study 
of the literature in educaticm, phik)S- 
oiAy, and psychok^gy.* The list of 
critiod thinking aspects is also based 
upon an analyss dt a number of 
qiedmens of alleged justifications of 
statements, and a consequent realiza- 
tion of the places where these justifi- 
cations can go wrong. One may look 
upon this list as a statement of a 
number of items that, if taught to 
students, will result in a greater 
likelihood that they will be critical 
thmkcrs. Turther refinement of this 
list is a continuing task, and of course 
much rem^uns to be drae. 

Mofor AsptcH of Criticol 
ThtaUag 

A critical thinker is characterized 
by profidency in judgmg whether: 

L A sutement follows from the 
premiics. - 



•References that were of help can be 
found in Robert H. Ennis, "A Concept of 
Critical Thinking/' Haruard Educattonal 
Review, S2 (Winter. 1962) » 8M11; the 
present article is a streamlined version of 
that article The theoretical analysis of 
critical thinking and the proposals for 
needed research in that article also have 
been omitted here. The latter feature is 
expanded in an artide entitled "Needed: 
Research in Critical Thinking," Educationai 
Leadership, October, 196S. 



•The Reading Teacher, 17, (May 1964) , 500*61t 
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2. Something is an assumption. 

3. An observation sutement is rdiable. 

4. A simple generalization is warranted* 

5. A hypothesis if warranted. 

6. A theory is warranted. 

7. An argument depends on an 
ambiguity. 

8. A statement is over vague or 
overspedfic 

9. An alleged authority is reliable. 

Although the root nodon calb for 
its inclusion, the judging of value 
statements is deliberately excluded 
from the above list Tlus exduaon 
admittedly weakens the attracdvencss 
of the list, but makes the job more 
manageable* So long as we remember 
that this exclusion has occurred, we 
should not be amfiised by the trun- 
cated concept Perhaps this gap can 
at some future time be at least par- 
tially filled. 

The exclusion of other impcnrtant 
kinds of thinking (creative thinking, 
for example) frcnn this ba^c concept 
of critical thinking does not imply 
tiiat the others are unimportant, nor 
does it imply that they are separable 
from it in practice. This exclusion is 
simply the result of an attempt to 
foois attention on one important 
kind of thinking. 

Another aspect which has deliber- 
ately been excluded from the list is 
proficiency in judging whether a 
problem has been identified. This is 
excluded not because it is unimpor- 
tant, but because it resohres into one 
or another of the items on the list 
(or the jud^g of value statements) 
in each of the various meanings 
"identifying a problem/* This pomt 
will be developed later. 

Each of the listed a^cts of criti- 
cal thinking will be examined and, 



if posable, criteria will be prcscmcd, 
ckurified, and, when it seems neces- 
sary, at least partially justified. 

1. Mqlmq WbtHiw d StatMiMf 
Foilows from the Prmiises 

The concern of most logic books 
is with whether a statement follows 
necessarily from die premises. This 
is the judging of deduction. Reason- 
ing in mathematics, "if-then" rea- 
soning, and syllogistic reasoning all 
exemplify deducticm. . 

The baac criterion is this: "A 
concluson follows necessarily if its 
denial ccmtradicts the assertion of 
the premises.** Various rules have 
been developed for different types of 
deduction, but all see to it that this 
requirement is fulfilled. Well-devel- 
oped sets of rules indude: 

l.i The rules for handling equations and 

inequalities. 
U The rules of "if-then" reasoning: 

151 Denial of the "then-part" requires 
denial of the "if-part," but not 
necessarily vice versa. 
1^ Acceptance of the "if-part" re- 
quires acceptance of the "then- 
part" but not necessarily vice 
versa. 

1.2S InsUnces of an "if-then" state- 
ment are implied by the "if-then" 
statement. 

1.5 The rules for categorical reasoning. 
These rules may be summarized by the 
foUowing: "Whatever is a member of 
a general dav is also a member of 
whatever that general class is included 
iut and is not a member of whatever^ 
the general class is excluded from." 

A number of cases of reasoning 
are parallel to strict deduction^ but 
are different in that the generaliza- 
tions in use as premises do not hold 
universally under any conceivable 
circumstance; they have exceptions 
and limits^ not all of which can be 
specified. To extend Waisman*s term 
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(5), they arc "opcn-tcxturcd." Rea- 
soning from principles and hypothe- 
ses to the worid of things, men, and 
events is inevitably of this sort. Some- 
times the exceptions and limits are so 
far removed that we do not have to 
worry about them, and in such cases 
we can proceed as in deduction 
without fear of gdng wrong. Some- 
times the limits and exceptions are 
close by, in which case, still ap- 
proximating the deductive model, we 
use words like ^^probable," "likdy," 
•Taarring unforeseen circumstances," 
etc., in the conclu^on. 

For an example of the latter casc,^ 
consider the application of that 
standard law of economics, **If the 
supply is constant and the demand 
for a product decreases, the price 
will decrease." Two of the limits of 
the application of this law are within 
the knowledge of all of us* It is in- 
tended to apply to an economy free 
of government control and to a sector 
of it that is free of monopolistic 
control. Mention of these limits will 
suffice for present purposes, although 
there are others* 

Now let us apply thb law to a 
situation in which there is a decrease 
in demand for microscopes. Applying 
the law deductively, we are unalter- 
ably committed to a prediction of a 
price decrease. But it is not wise to 
be unalterably committed to such a 
prediction. For one thing, the well- 
known limits of the law might be 
breached: the government might de- 
cide to maintain the price of micro- 
scopes and pay for the destruction of 
the extras; or a monopoly might be 
formed to maintsun the price* 



But secondly, other things that are 
not yet explicitly built into the limits 
might go wrong. The makers of 
microscopes might form a trade asso- 
ciation and decide incorrectly that 
with good advertismg they can create 
a demand much greater ihza ever 
before^ so (that they can afford to 
raise prices. They therefore raise 
prices in anticipation of a nonexistent 
demand. 

It is because of con^derations like 
these that qualifiers like "probable" 
must be included m the application 
of mapy principles. The application 
of that law in that atuation might 
be, "It is probable that there will be 
a lowering of price/' But the appli- 
cation would not be this at all if it 
can be seen that a known limit is 
breached or that there is some other 
extenuating circumstance. The point 
is that the application of such prin- 
ciples should often not be stated any 
more strongly than this, even though 
the steps in reasoning parallel those 
of deduction. 

Thus there are two kinds of follow- 
ing: strict necessity and loose follow- 
ing. The critical thinker can do both. 

2. Judging Wbefher Somefhing 
Is an Assumpfion 

This topic iis complicated because 
there are various logically-different 
abilities that go under this title. These 
can be best approached through an 
examination of various uses of the 
• word "assumption": the deprecatory 
use, the concluding use, the premise 
use, and the presuppo^tion use. 

2.1 The deprecatory use and the 
concluding use. The deprecatory use 
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implies the diargc that there is little 
or no evidence to support a given 
belief and that the belidf is question- 
able. Here is an example: "You're 
just assuming that Frank didn't read 
the assignment/' This deprecatcny 
use is often found to be incorporated 
in the other uses, but sometimes it 
stands alone. As such its appearance 
is tantamount to a judgment that 
the view should perhaps be rejected, 
or at least be held in abeyance be- 
cause of lack of support No further 
discussion of the evaluation of this 
kmd of assumption-claim is necessary 
here, since this is a general charge 
and is covered under discussion of 
the various other abilities. 

In the concluding use, the term 
"assumption" is used to mark a con- 
clusion, but the deprecatory use is 
involved too, since the conclusion is 
unplied not to be fully established: 
Here is an example: "My assump- 
tion is that Hissarlik is at the site of 
Troy" (a statement made at the 
completion of a presentation of the 
evidence bearing on the location of 
Troy). We need not be concerned 
with discussing whether something is 
an assumption in the concluding 
sense ; the important question is 
whether such an assumption is justi- 
fied and that question is covered 
elsewhere in this paper. 

The first two uses of "assimiption" 
were specified in order to keep them 
out of the discussion of the next two; 
the following discussion does not 
apply to them. 

2.2 The premise use. This kind 
of assumption stands anterior to a 
conclusion in a line of reasoning, 



whether the conclusion be inductive 
or deductive. To call something an 
assumption is to say that the conclu- 
^on depends upon it, and that if the 
conclusion is to be accepted, the 
alleged assumption should also be 
accepted. Thus the location of -as- 
sumptions (in this sense) is a useful 
step in the evaluation of conclusions. 

Here arc criteria for premise-type 
assumptions: 

2*21 Of the various possible gap-fillen, 
the aUeged assumption should 
come dosest to making the com- 
pleted argument, proof, or expla- 
nation, a satisfactory one. (This 
criterion is necessary and sufficient.) 
2«211 The simplest gap-filler is 
ordinarily the one to choose. 
2«212 If there is a more plausible 
gap*filler among the more 
complex ones, it should be 
chosen. Plausibility, however, 
requires fitting in with ex- 
isting knowledge — not being 
a special case. 
2.22 Other conditions remaining the 
same, the state of affairs that is 
predicted could not occur (or 
probably would not occur) if the ^ 
alleged assumption were folse. 
(This criterion applies only to al- 
leged empirically-necessary assump- 
tions, but for them it is necessary 
and sufficient.) 
2«23 The communitv* of experts in the 
field would not accept the position, 
conclusion, or ai^ament without 
first believing the i^umption to 
be true. (This citerion is neither 
necessary nor efficient, but is a 
good ground.) 

What is a gap-iiller? Consider this 
piece of reasoning: ^^Since the de- 
mand for microscopes has decreased^ 
the price may be expected to de- 
crease.** A gap-filler here would be: 

1. When the demand for a commodity 
decreases, the price will decrease. (It fills a 
gap in reasoning from the decrease in de- 
mand for microscopes to a decrease in price.) 

It is not the only way to fill the 
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natives: 



gap, however. Con^der these alter- 



'4. When the demand for optical tnitru- 
ments (other than field s^Iasses) decreases, 
the price decreases. 



2. When the demand for goods and ser- 
vices decreases, the price dccr^u^. 



S. When ^ the demand for optical instru- 
ments decreases, the price decreases. 



arid contributes to a system of knowl- 
edge. The assumption-Bnder should 
try to be generous to the person 
whose assumptions he is locating, 
generous in that he should try to find 
the best candidate for participation 
in a knowledge system. He should 
not accept a false gap-filler as the 



i 
i 

i 




Since all four of these will fill the assumption undl he has searched for 

gap, it should be dear that being a one tlmt fits into an acceptable body 

gap-filler is not by itself a sufficient of knowledge. Put more amply in 

condition for being an assumption, a way that covers most cases, he 

The simplest gap-filler is ordinarily should search for one that is true, 

the one to attribute, thus ruling out While discussing gap-filUng it 

No. 4. Simplicity might also be a would be weB to note that there is 

ground for not accepting No. 2 as one sometimes used criterion that is 

the assumption, ancc there is a con- inapplicable: logical necesaty. As 

junction d two things (goods and exemplified by the four gap-fillers 

services) mentioned. But if the pre- previously discussed, there is no 

vailing knowledge in economics ad- single significant premise-type gap- 

mits no basis for distinguishing goods filler which is lopcally necessary. It 

from services in the context of this is always logically possible (though 

principle, then amplicity is counter- . it may be extremely implausible) to 

balanced by the need to fit into complete an argument in more than 

existmg knowledge. The first two one way, a point I have developed 

gap-fillers would then be equally de- elsewhere (2). 

fensible (or indefenable) and either Empirical nec^ity (2.22) is dif- 

could be called the assumpdon. fercnt. To the extent that empirical 

Gap-filler No. 3 introduces a new statements can be necessary, there 

twist, talking only about optical in- can be empuically necessary assump- 

struments. It is as ample as No. 1 tions. For example, a statement 

but is not as general. Other things which predicts that the pressure in 

being equal, generality is to be pre- a fixed cylinder of confined air will 

ferred. A system of knowledge is increase is assuming that there will 

better if it covers more cases. But be a temperature increase. Since an 

if the more general gap-filler (1) increase in temperature in that atu- 

should be false, and the less general ation is necessary for there to be an 

one (3) true (or more likely to be increase, in pressure, the assumption 

true), the less general gap-filler is is empirically necessary and can 

the one to choose. be pnned on the argument with 

Assumption-finding then is the confidence, 

locating of a gap-filler, the simpler Criterion 2.23 mentions the ex- 

the better, provided that it fits into pcrts. Although their considered 
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opinions can be wrong, they do ordi* 
narily know what fits into their body 
of knowledge. And they do know 
what is used successfully in the fidd 
to back up arguments and conclu- 
sions. So they can ordinarily be ex- 
pected to know what an argument 
would need in order to be a good one. 

23 The presupposition use. Pre- 
suppositions arc sentences which 
must be true fdr a given statement 
even to make sense. This is the mean- 
ing of the term ^'presupposition'* 
presented by P, Strawson {4). 
The claim, "The governor's mistakes 
have caused our present plight," pre- 
supposes that the governor has made 
mistakes. His not having done so 
would make nonsense out of either 
the affirmation or denial of the claim. 
If the governor has made no nus- 
takes, it docs not even make sense to 
say that his mistakes have caused our 
plight; nor does it make sense to say 
that his mistakes have not caused 
our plight. 

Presupposition-finding is useful in 
avoiding bemg swayed by false pre- 
suppositions (if the governor has 
made no mistakes, we should be able 
to react to the prrsuppodtion that he 
has). And presupposition-finding is 
useful in grasping a verbal picture, 
and a part or the whole of a theory. 

Judging whether something is pre- 
supposed by something else is simply 
a matter of stating the meaning of 
the "something else." 

3. Judging Whether on 
' Observoiion Sfofemenf Is 
Relioble 

An observation statement is a 
specific description.. Over the years. 



those fields most concerned with 
accuracy of observation have built 
up a set of rules for judging the 
rdiability of observation statements. 
Here is a combined Ust of principles 
from the fields of law, history, and 
science : 

3.1 observation statements tend to be more 
reliable if the observer: 

3.11 Was unemotional* alert* and dis- 
interested. 

3.12 Was skilled at observing the tort 
of thing observed. 

5.15 Had sensory equipment that was 
in good condition. 

5.14 Has a reputation for veracity. 

5.15 Used precise techniques. 

5.16 Had no preconception about the 
way the observation would turn 
out. 

3^ Obser\'ation statements tend to be more 
reliable if the observation conditions: 

5.21 Were such that the obsen^er had 
good access. 

5.22 Provided a satisfaaory medium 
of observation. 

5.5 Observation statements tend to be more 
reliable to the extent that the state* 
ment: 

5.51 Is close to being a statement of 
direct observation. 

5.52 Is corroborated. 
5.55 Is corroboratable. 

5.54 Comes from a disinterested source 
with a reputation for veracity. 
5.4 Observation statements* if based on a 
record* tend to be more reliable if the 
record: 

5.41 Was made at the time of observa- 
tion. 

5.42 Was made by the person making 
the statements 

5.45 Is believed by the person making 
the statement to be correct ^ 
either because he so believed at 
the time the record was made, 
or because he believes it was the 
record-maker's habit to make cor- 
rect records. 
55 Observation statements tend to be more 

reliable than inferences made from 

them. 

4. Judging Whtther o SImpto 
GMeroliiof ion Is' Worronf •d 

A simple generalization is a state- 
ment which covers a number d 
instances and holds that they share 
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some trait For example, that red- 
headed people tend to have hot tem- 
pers is a generalization* It holds that 
red-headed people share the trait of 
tending to have hot tempers. A gen- 
eralization is warranted: 

4.1 To the extent that there is a bulk of 
reliable insunces of it. The greater 
the variability of the population, the 
greater the bulk needed. 

4.2 To the extent that it .fits into the 
larger structure of knowledge. 

4.S To the extent that the selecting of 
instances i< unbiased, 
4J1 A pure random umple is un- 
biased. 

4.S2 A systematic sample is unbiased 
if a careful investigation suggests 
that there is not a relevant cyde 
or trend followed by the sampling 
prcMKdure. 
4.SS Stratification of a population on 
relevant variables and unbiased, 
sampling within the strau, is 
likely to be more efficient than 
8.1S1 or 8.1S2 alone. 
4J4 An unbiased sampling of clusters 
of the population and unbiased 
sampling ?or complete enumera- 
tion) mthin the clusters is likely 
to be an efficient way of sampling 
when access to separate individual 
uniu it difficult. 
4.4 To the extent that there are no coun- 
ter-instances. 

The generalization that red-headed 
people tend to have hot tempers 
would be warranted to the extent 
that there is a large number of reli- 
able instances of red-heads with hot 
tempers, to the extent that we are 
able to account for red-heads Ix^ng 
hot-tempered, to the extent that our 
instances of red-heads arc picked 
without bias, and to the extent that 
there is a lack of reliable instances of 
red-heads with even tempers. 

5. Judging Whethw a Hypothesis 
Is WorraRttd 

Though the word "hypothesis" is 
often used to refer to a simple gen- 



realization, for purposes of marking 
off an important kind of statement 
which has a different rebticxiship to 
its grounds than a ample generaUza- 
tion I will restrict the word "hy- 
pothecs" to the job of referring to 
thb other kind of statement. Under 
this usage a hypothecs is a statement 
which is fairly directly related to its 
support by virtue of its power to 
explain this support, rather than 
bdng related by virtue of the sup- 
port's being composed of instances 
of the hypothecs, as is the case for 
simple generalizations* 

The hypothesis can be either spe- 
dfic (as is the case in law and usually 
in history) or it can be general (as 
is ordinarily the case in physical sci- 
ences and the social sciences of eco- 
nomics, sodology, and psychology)* 

Here is an example (A a specific 
hypothecs: ^^Hissarlik is located at 
the site of Troy." 

Herr is an example of a general 
hypothesis: *The pressure in a liquid 
varies directly as the depth, assuming 
the pressure at the surface to be 
zero." ^ 

A hypothec is warranted to the 
extent that: 

5.1 It explains a bulk and variety of rdi- 
able dau. If a datum is explained, it 
can be deduced or loosely derived (in 
the fashion of the application of prki- 
dplcs) from the hypothesis together 
with esublished facU or generalizations. 
It is itself explained by a satisfactory 
system of knowledge. > 

5 J It is notjjnconsistent with any evidence. 

5.4 Its competitors are inconsistent with 
the evidence. This principle is the 
basis of controlled experiments. 

5.5 It is testable* It must be, or have been, 
possible to make predictions from it. 

For purposes of illustration let us 
consider the bearing of each of the 



criteria on each hypothesis of the 
above two examples of hypotheses: 
Explaining a btdk and variety of 
reliable data (5.1). Since Hissariik 
is only an hour^s walk from the sea, 
the Hissariik hypothesis explains the 
reported (in the Iliad) ability of the 
Greeks to go back and fordi from 
Troy several times a day* It explains 
why there are ruins at Ifissarlik. 
These explained reports, it should be< 
noted, can be derived from the His- 
sariik hypotheses together with estab- 
lished facts or generalizations: 

Htttarlik U at the site of lYoy. 
Htmrlik U one hour's walk nom the sea. 
People are able to walk back and forth 

several tiroes a dav between places that 

are one hour's walK apart. 
Therefou it is probable that the Greeks 

were able to go back and forth from Troy 

to the sea several times daily (the ex- 

pUined foct) • 

Hissariik is at the site of Troy. 
A large dty when abandoned tends to leave 
ruins. 

Therefore it is probable that there are 
ruins at Hissariik (the explained faa)* 

Of course explaining only those 
two pieces of evidence is not enough 
to establish the hypothesis. -More 
evidence of different types must be 
provided* 

The pressure hypothess explains 
why water spurts farther from a hole 
near the bottom of a tank than from 
a hole in the middle of a tank. It 
also explains the proportional rela- 
tionships between the following sets 
of readings of pressure gauges at- 
tached to the sui^ly tank in a water 
system: 

Disunce from Pressure Reading 
Top of Tank (in ft.) (inlbs./sq.in.) 
0 0 
5 2.1 
10 4.2 

These data can be derived from 



the hypothecs together with cstab- 
lishetj facts or generalizations: 

Th'^ pressure varies directly as the depth. 
T4ie greater the pressure at a hole, the 

farther the liquid will spurt. 
The bottom hole is at a greater depth than 

the middle hole. 
Therefore, ihe water spuru fariher from 

the hole near the bottom (the explained 

fact)* 

The pressure varies direcUy as the depth. 
The depth at 10 ft. U twice that at 5 ft. 
Therefore, the pressure at 10 ft. (4.2 lbs. 

sq. in.) is twfce that at 5 ft. (2.1 Ibs./sq. 

III.) . (the explained fact) . 

Again the explanation of these 
data alone does not establish the 
hypothesis. More explained daU <A 
various types are needed. 

Being explained by a satisfactory 
system of knowledge (5.2). If the 
Hissariik hypothec could itself be 
tentatively explained by established 
facts and generalizations, it would 
then be more acceptable* For exam- 
ple, suppose it were posable to show 
that the traits of the Trojans and the 
facts about the geography, climate, 
and neaihy dvilkation at the time 
make it probable that the Trojan 
city would have developed at His* 
sarlik at the Ume that Troy was 
supposed to have existed. If it were 
pos^hle to show that, the Hissariik 
hypothesis would thereby recdve 
support* 

Similarly the pressure hypothecs 
is supported by diowing that it can 
be explained, and thus derived, as 
fdlows: 

Pressure In a liquid is the numerical equiv- 
alent ol the wdtht of a regular column 
of liauld extending to the top of the 
container* 

The weight of a column of liquid varies 

direcdy with lu height. 
Therefore, the pressure in a liquild varies 

direcUy with the depth. 

Not being inconsisteni with any 
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evidence (5.3). Tbt Himrlik hy- 
pothesis would be weakened if no 
springs could be found in the area 
of Hissariik^ mce the Iliad mentions 
two brings in the area^ one hot and 
one cold. The reasoning mig^t go: 

Himrlik U at tk« site ol Tioy. 

There were probably at least two tpringi at 

Troy, one hot and one cold« 
Sprinfi tend to remain in exigence over 

the yean. 

THtrtfore, it it probable that there are at 
kait two iprinfi at Hiauriik. one hot and 
one cold. 

Note that in uftng the absence of 
wrings as evidence against the hy- 
pothecs, we are assuming that 
flings tend to remain and that the 
report of the lUad is reliabk* Either 
of these could be wrong. The less 
dependable these auxiliary assump- 
tions are, the less dependable is our 
counterevidence. 

The pressure hypothesis wouk! be 
weakened by the discovery that water 
qmrted out the same amounts at the 
middle and the bottcmi, since the 
hypothens implies otherwise* That is, 
it would be weakened if we did not 
previously have so much by way of 
other evidence buih up in favor of 
the hypotherift— io mudi that, in this 
case, one wouU have a right to sus- 
pect such data. 

Its competitor/ being inconsistent 
with tke data (5«4). A competitor 
of the Hissariik hypothecs is the 
hypotheris that Bunarfaashi is at the 
rite ci Troy. This competing hypoth- 
eris is not consistent with the data 
that Buiuurbashi is a thrceJuHirs* 
walk from the sea and that the 
Greeks were abk to go back and 
forth several times d^uly, if we assume 
that the Greeb walked. 



A competitor of the earlier^ted 
pressure hypothesis might be one to 
the effea that the pressure increases 
directly as one gets closer to the sur- 
face of the earth. This hypotheris is 
inconristent with pressure gauge 
readings on two indqwndent tanb, 
one over the other, when the top 
tank has the pressure gauge at its 
bottom, and the bottom taiik has its 
gauge at the top. The alternative 
hypothesis implies that the gauge in 
the upper tank would g^ve the small- 
er reading. The data are just the 
oppodte. 

A controlled experiment is designed 
to rule out competing hypotheses by 
producing data incondstent with 
them. \^^ien we test the hypothecs 
that a new fertilizer will increase the 
growth of com, we put the fertilizer 
in a com patch, develop a com- 
panion com patch, the control, iden- 
tical in every reqpea postible except 
for fertilizer, and watch the results. 
If there is a difference, the fertilizer 
hypothestt can. explain it But it 
%v(xdd not be explained by heavy 
rainfall, warm weather, sunlight, 
etc., rince both patches supposedly 
recdved the same amount These 
altonative hypotheses would justify 
a prediction of no difference and 
woiild thus be inconsistent with the 
data. 

It is, of course* imposrible to de- 
velop a perfectly controlled experi- 
ment, rince the perfect isolation and 
variation of a single variable is not 
possible. The important thing mi^t 
be a combiftation of weather and 
fertilizer, or the important tlung 
mi^t have slipped by unnoticed. But 
we can still see in the controlled ex- 
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perimoit an attempt to approxiroite 
the logical goal of eliminating by* 
potheset by turning up dau that are 
mconsistent with them. The con- 
trolled experiment is an efficient way 
of eliminating hypothcaet by thii 
method. 

It dKHiId be noted that there it an 
implicit assumption of standard or 
familiar conditions in the reasoning 
that leads to judgments of explana* 
tion and inconsistenqr. For example, 
the inconsistency resulting from Bu* 
narbashi's being a three-hour walk 
from the sea is an inconsistency only 
if Bunarbashi was a three^hour walk 
from the sea at the time of the 
Trojan War. In declaring the data 
to be inconMtent with the competing 
hypothesis one is gambling that the 
sea was not at a signtikantly differ- 
ent level at that time« 

This feature of reasoning from 
hypotheses fits in with the notion of 
loose reasoning presented under As- 
pect No. 1* There are always posnble 
qualifications when we apply prin* 
dplcs to the wosid of thU^ men, 
and events* 

Bring testable (5.5). This is a 
lo^cal criterion, not a criterion ct 
practicality or even phyrical possi- 
bility. The criterion requires only that 
it must be posnble to conceive of 
what would count as evidence for, 
and what would count as evidence 
against, the hypothesis. We have al- 
ready seen that this is postiUe for 
each of our hypotheses. The fact that 
some conceivable tests are not prac- 
tically possible is not important so 
far as this criterion is concerned. 
A conceivable, though presumaMy 
physically impcsrible, test of the pres- 



sure hypothesis would involve swim- 
ming to the bottom of the ocean 
with pressure and depth gauges, itr 
cording readings at various points 
along the way. 

An hypothesis that appears un* 
tesuUeisthisone: **AupIane crashes 
are caused by gremlins,*' since it does 
not appear possible to concdve of 
something that would count as evi- 
dence f<^ and to conceive of some* 
thing that would count as evidence 
against the hypothesis. The word 
''appear^' is used ddiberately, since 
the conceiving of evidence for and 
evidence against would inuncdiatcly 
make the hypothesis testable — and 
would reveal to some extent the 
meaning of the hypothesis. 

Most hypotheses that we consider 
are testable in this logical sense, so 
this criterim docs not often discredit 
an hypothesis. But itt fulfillment is 
absolutely essential for hypotheses 
about the worid of things, men, and 
events. 

L JM^tof ViMkmr m TbMry Is 

The difference between a theoretic 
system and an hypothesis of the type 
we have been considering is that the 
former is an involved network of 
reUtions between concepts, many of 
which are abstract and technical, 
while the latter is a rimple relation 
between .two or a small number of 
concepts, often less abstract and 
technical* Examples of theoretic sys- 
tems are the kinetic theory of matter, 
the atomic theory, Gestah psychol- 
ogy, the theory of evolurion, Key- 
ncrian economics, Tumer^s frontier 
theory, and dasrical English gram- 
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mar. Obviously evaluatioo of theo- 
ries is a demanding usL It demandi 
more than we can ordlnaiUy expect 
of eknientary and tecondary stu* 
dentt. Undeigraduatcs are tome* 
times better equipped^ and graduate 
students are expected to become 
equipped to perform this task. 

Evaluating theories is comparable 
to evaluating hypotheses* but much 
more comploc* la general the same 
criteria apply but on a broader scah. 
Two modifications should be noted: 
the addition of the criterion of sim* 
{dicity and the weakening of the 
effect of contmy evidence. 

The criterion of simplicity caUs 
for chooring the simpler of two com- 
peting systems* other tlungs being 
equal. The dasric example of the 
application of this criter^^ is the 
preference of the Copea ju system* 
which considered the sun the center 
of the univene* to the Ptolenuuc 
system* which koked upon the earth 
as the center. The Copmiican system 
was simpler since it needed fewer 
cycles and epicycles to explain the 
movements of the planets. 

Since theories have so many parts* 
contiary evidence docs not usually 
result in outrij^t rejection* but rather 
in adjustment to fit the contrary 
ewlence — until the whc4e system 
becomes more complex than a com- 
petitor. The criterion of rimididty 
then functions. 

FoUowing are the criteria for theo- 
retic systems. There will be brief 
comments^ but no attempt to exem- 
plify the operatici^ of each wiD be 
made* because to io so would be a 
monumental task and would make 
rather laborious reading for those not 



versed in the fiekb chosen. You are 
invited to provide examples from a 
theoretic system in a field you know. 

A theoretic system is warranted to 
the extent that: 

tfjl It expUim a buU; and variety o! 
i«IUble dau. WiUiin the t)-Mem. 
furthenaorc, the \m aUtnct tute- 
»cnu sliottld be cxpUSncd by the 
mott abitnKC ones. 

SJt It Is o^pUioed by broader theories. 
Some tMorica are so broad already 
tbat, with our prcmt suite ct 
kiMwledfe, to demand fulMlment 
of thh criterion is often to demand 
speculation. 

6J5 It is not inconsistent with any 
evidence. At indicated earlier, 
occaiional inconsistency can be 
handled by adjuitinf the theory. 
Sonetimei the inconsistency muse 
}tist be accepted for lack of a better 
theory^ ami %ire My« **The theory 
docs not hold for thii kind of 



§M lu competitor! are inconsistent 
with the dau. Again a single in* 
consistency dcei not destroy a 
compeUtor, lor it too an be ad* 
iuMiid, but a larger number of 
incon^atendcs daaaai^e it. 

SJ5 It is Msuble. When adjusUng a 
theory to St the dau. people are 
iOMetloes tempted to make the 
theory imprc^ble by making it 
tMiteittble. Freudiatt nsychology is 
aomet i met accused oc ndng un* 
testable. 

SJS It is Mipler than iu rivals. As 
theories arc adjusted to St new 
dau, they may become extremdy 
compliated* u had happetied to 
the entire Ptolemaic tyitem at the 
time ol Copernicus. 

P e y— ds M m AMMfrffy 

The* ambiguity can appear any- 
%^iere in an argument^ but most 
frequently it appears in a shift of 
meaning from the sense in which 
the conclusion is proved to a sense 
in which it is applied. There is 
such a shift in the following line of 
reasoning: 

There are people who sincerdy believe 
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on religious grounds that medication is 
wrong. They believe this bccautr they be* 
lieve that any treatment of human beings 
with medicine is a violation of their reli- 
gious principles, "Medication" means any- 
thing intended for the prevention, cure^ or 
alleviation of disease." Since the dikRrina- 
tion of water is intended for the pxeventioo 
of disease* it is medication* To dilotinate 
water is thus to violate their religious 
prindplet. 

The statement, ''Chktfinaticm is med- 
ication/' is proven when the state* 
ment has one meaning: ^^Chlorina- 
tion is something intended for the 
prevention, cure, or alleviation of 
disease/* And it is applied mth a 
different meaning: "Ghlcnination is 
treatment of hwnan beings with 
medicine/* 

Obviously arguments that depend 
on ambiguities are to be rejected* 
No criteria can be given that wiU 
serve as guides to students in detect- 
ing ambiguities, although you can 
exhort them to be alert with such 
statements as, ^^Make sure that the 
key words are used in the same sense 
throughout,** or "Check the argu- 
ment using the key word in its ordi- 
nary sense, and if it fails, check it 
, using the word in any technical 
senses that might oe employed.** 

JHd9tii9 Whethtr o Sfotemtat 
Is Overvo9H« or OvMrspoeifie 

For the piuposes of a given situa- 
tion, a particular statement might 
be too vague to provide guidance* 
In such situations the statement 
should be rejected or inquired int 
since in its condition its truth c 
falsity is irrdevant* 

The statement, "Education has 
disappeared from the schools** (or, 
"There is more education in the 



schools than ever before**) is useless 
in ded^cm-making about curriculum 
and school finance ^rntil the tenns, 
"education/* "disappeared/* and 
"the schools,** are clarified* The state* 
ments are not q)ecific enough to be 
tested and applied* They are too 
vague* 

On the other hand, in a war- 
ravaged country it might be quite 
meaningful to say that education has 
disappeared from the schools (ance 
they are now used for hosptals or 
housing)* In this atuation, "educa- 
tion,** even loosdy defined, has dis- 
appeared from uie schools. 

This aspect requires conaderatic»i 
of the purpose erf the discourse and 
requires the judgment, ^This is (or 
is not) specific enough for our pur- 
pose.'* If the purpcse is to come up 
with curriculum and budgetary rec- 
ommendations for a school system 
long in existence, the statement is 
not specific enough. If the purpose 
is to make a report to the leader of 
a war-ravaged country, it is specific 
enough* 

It might he thought that this 
aspect of critical thinking is cxie in 
which people do not make mistakes* 
In concrete situations this tends to 
be true, but in abstract rituations it 
is easy to go wrong by forgetting to 
put questions and answers in the 
context of situations with purposes* 
Crawshay-Williams devdops this 
point well (/)* 

9. Jnd9ta9 Whtthtr on Alltgcd 
Aufbortfy Is RtltobU 

In order to assess the statements 
made by an alleged authority, <me 
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must appraise lus credcndab. Cer- 
tainly other aq>ect8 of critical think*- 
ing should abo be applied, if one is 
able to do so* But there arc times 
when one must make a judgment 
about a statement solely on the baas 
of the credentials of the peison 
making the statement An alleged 
aut hority s hould be accepted to the 
extent that: 

9.1 He has a good icpuution. 

9.2 The sutcment it in his fidd. 

9S He was distntcmted—that he did 
not kmminsfly stand to profit by the 
xcsults of hit ftateacnia (excepts tlmt 
he may have stood to have his r^ota- 
tiott affected)* 

9.4 His repuution omid be affected by his 
statement and he .was aware oC this 
£act when he made his sutcment. 

93 He studied the matter. 

9.6 He followed the accepted pcocedurct 
in coming to his cr ndusion (although 
there are Intimate eitceptions to this 
requirement) • 

9.7 He was in full potsfsskm oC his tacul ties 
when he made the atstcoMnt. 

Vm R«dKliM off frMmm 
M— Ht c oKoa fo Mm Olhtr 
As y tcte 

Different kinds of judgments go 
under the label, "'problem identifi- 
cation": 

1. Judg^g that a want has been 
identified, as when someone says, 
"My problem is to learn to appre- 
ciate poetry/' In this sense the judg- 
ment that the speaker has identified 
his problems is tantamoimt to the 
judgment that this is scmiething the 
speaker, who mi^t also be the judge, 
really wants to do* FkoUem identifi- 
cation here is identification of wants, 
cither (me*s own, or someone else's. 
If they are one^s own introspected 
wants, then critical thinking is not 
involved. For a person to know his 



wants (felt needs) is somethmg that 
he cannot fail to do. 

If they are someone else's wants, 
then identifying problems is the same 
as cstablishUig ciplanatoiy hypothe- 
ses, as is the case for all subconscious 
wants; one's own or scnncone ebe's, 
for exanqde, ''Mark's problem is to 
get attention." Judg^ the identifi- 
cation of someone else's problem and 
of subconscious wants are then criti- 
cal thinlring of a type already dis- 
cussed-T-judging hypotheses* 

2. Judg^ that a valuable goal 
has been selected. Here is such a 
problem identification: "Our prob- 
lem in Cvii\s City is to increase 
respect for law and order." Insofar 
as that is a statement of an end 
rather than a means, the judgment 
that it is an adequate identification 
of a problem is a value judgment 
For reasons indicated earlier, this 
type of jud^g, though imptwtant, 
is excluded fixim this analyas of 
critical thinking. 

3. Jud^ng that a means dedaon 
is adequate. For example, if the 
broader objective were respect-^tor 
law and order, the following mij^t 
be a sutcment of a means dedsion: 
"Our problem in Culver City is to 
establish a youth bureau." The judg- 
ment here that the problem has been 
identified does at least these two 
tlungs: (ly implies endorsement of 
the goal of respect for law and order 
(this part of the judgment then is a 
value judgment); (2) says that the 
means selected wQl fadlitate achieve- 
ment of the goal and that they will 
be at least more likely to facilitate 
it than any other course of action. 
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witbia the limits erf odsdng resources 
and goals. These limiting goals, by 
the way, are another instance in 
which values are impressed on piob* 
1cm identificaticm* To judge that the 
problem has been identified is to 
judge that no unjustified goal vkHz- 
tion would take place if the problem 
were solved. 

To apply ^e means inteipretatioa 
to our example: it is there implied 
that establishment of a youth bureau 
would increase the likdihood of mn* 
ning respect for law and order, and 
would be more likely to do sa than 
any other course. 

Judging a means dcct&on is judg- 
ing the sqpplicatiiHi of a principle 
and judg^ the acceptalulity of the 
principle. To judge whether a youth 
bureau in Culver City would result 
in increased respect for law and 
order is to judge whether a principle 
about t^c •'effectiveness of youth 
bureaus, applied to this atuation, 
gives us this statement with sufficient 
probability; and to judge whether 
the principle is acceptable* Jud^ng 
prindpks ccmics under judging gen- 
eralizations, hypotheses, or theoies, 
depending an the principle inl 
questicMi* 

In summary, problem identifica- 
tion is many different things and 
often a comlrination of them. Ele- 
ments capable of being treated under 
the proposed notion of critical think- 
ing are (1) judging the alleged 
identification of the wants <A others 
and of subamsdous wants (explana- 



tory hypotheses), and (2) judging 
the asserti(m of a means of reaching 
^ gP^ (judging the application of 
principles and judj^ the principles 
themsdves). Each of Aese types of 
judg^ b treated elsewhere. 



There has been presented a root 
notion kA critical thinking: the cor- 
rect assesang of statements, and the 
prcsentati<m and clarification of a 
list of nine major aspects of critical 
thinking, which arc based upon the 
root notion. These aspects get at the 
most important ways pec^le can go 
wrcHig in assessing statements and 
can serve as a statement of elemen- 
tary and intermediate goals in the 
teaching of critical thinking. 

It has not been the purpose of this 
paper to suggest how to teach critical 
thinking, snce that would vary so 
much frran cnt level to another and 
one subject to another. Peihaps the 
examples will suggest teaching ideas. 
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Developing More Effective Reading 



Hfj<ry a. Bamman* 

As I VIEW THE activities in reading 
during thn past year, and as I reflect 
on the frenzied attempts of teachers and 
administrators to meet deadlines for sub- 
mitting apph'cations-for funds to imple- 
ment reading programs, I wonder if 
perhaps we have not, in our preoccupa- 
tion with criteria, materials, in-service 
training, and a dozen other deliberations, 
neglected the person for whom all of^ 
this activity is intended: the child in our 
classroom. I have participated in dozens 
of conferences with school districts that 
have attempted to meet deadlines, and 1 
have sensed the frustration, concern, and 
disenchantment of those ^o have finally 
concluded that additional funds, addi- 
tional materials, and equipment simply 
are not going to answer our fundamental 
curriculum questions, as to what consti- 
tutes the most effective and efficient 
means of training a child to read. True, 
with additional funds we arc able to 
reduce the size of classes in those in- 
stances where we can clearly identify 
economically disadvantaged children; it 
is also true that additional materials (and 
we have never before in the history of 
American education had so much to select 
from) will implement our teaching of 
reading; it is true that we are now in a 
better position to support in-service train- 
ing of teachers. But, are we, except in 
tare instances, nwre clearly identifying 
the means by which we may do better 
teaching and the methods and tediniques 
which may yield better results? 

Are we going to be able, within a 
period of a n^w years, to furnish evidence 
that money, effort, and materials have 
resulted in better readers? It seems to 
me that we must; otherwise, we will have 
merely furnished additional evidence to 
those critics of our educational sj'stem 
who during Hie past decade 'have main* 
tained that we are not teaching reading 



properlv. We have responded to the crit- 
ics and listed overcrowded classrooms, 
mobility of children, undertraining of 
teacfaersy and lack of sufficient funds for 
materials and equipment as reasons for 
the problems which we admit do exist in 
the teaching of reading. Are we, now 
that we have additional funds for solving 
those particular problems, in danger of 
becoming complacent and continumg to 
overlook the basic problem of pedagogi- 
cal and psychological factors that may 
contribute to improved reading pro- 
grams? Certainly we are in a better posi- 
tion to foster research, to encourage in- 
novations in methods, materials, and 
classroom organization. We can and we 
must examine more thorou^ly than ever 
before exactly what it is we mean when 
we speak of developing more effective 
readers. 

What are we referring to when we 
speak of efficiency and effectiveness in 
- reading? Perhaps we can besin to explore 
this by describing what I Delieve is an. 
effective reader. 

The effective reader is one who has 
mastered the skills of attackinjg words, 
simultaneously employing phonics, struc- 
tural anal)^is, and syllabication to the 
point of having established a broad sight 
vocabulary and using those skills judi- 
ciously eadi time he encounters a new, 
unfamiliar word. In the beginning, the 
reader employs all of the. cues available 
to him; as he becomes more efficient in 
attadcing words, he deliberately reduces 
cues. Word attack skills are virtually at 
the sub-conscious level, except for those 
times when the reader must consciously 
summon his knowledge of analysis and 
use his skills to pronounce and gain 
meaning of new words. We need to 
know, through careful research, what 
contributions can be made to word analy- 
sis skills through linguistics, programed 



•Vistas in Reading, IRA Proceedings, 11, Part 1, (1966) , 59-62. 
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learning, non-traditional orthography, 
and other means that have not been mor- 
oughly explored. We agree that word- 
calling is the basic step in the spectrum 
of reading skills; however, it is so easy 
CO be misled by diicient word-calling and 
to assume that if die child has diat skill, 
he is a good reader. 

The word-caller becomes a more effec- 
tive reader when he applies his skills of 
word analysis to the development of a 
ridi and varied vocabulary and experiences 
through reading of a wide variety of 
materials die range and quality of word 
power. He examines the multi-functions 
of words, thrills at die audior s choice of 
words that uniquely communicate time- 
worn ideas ancl make diem startlingly 
new and provocative. He pursues Bie 
rich and varied histories of words as diey 
have been used to relate die evolution of 
ideas; and he perceives language as a 
rich {^nc into which good writers art- 
fully weave their sensations, dieir per- 
ceptions, and their concepts. 

There have been hundreds of articles 
written about the development of vocab- 
ulary, but how' many of these articles 
have we translated into classroom prac- 
tice? Are we not, as teachers, guilty of 
too much emphasis upon die synonomy 
and denotations of words, simply beause 
of convenience? What are we doing to 
acquaint our children with the historical 
aspects of language and semantics? Are 
we engendering in our classrooms a sense 
of excitement and wonder about what 
language can do for and to the lives of 
our children? 

As eariy as 1917, Thomdike published 
his study of the ways in which children 
may misinterpret what diey read. He 
pointed out mat die reader becomes so 
preoccupied with the overpotency of cer- 
tain words thaf he misses die message of 
the writer. Russell's more recent study of 
children's thinking has underlined Thorn- 
dike's onginal thesis. The reader who 
reads with a purpose employs thinking 
and can calculate what is relevant or 
irrelevant to his purpose. He sees not 
pnly the obvious, surface meaning of 



what he reads, but he plunges below and 
searches out to die periphery of what he 
reads. He assumes diat he must bring to 
the printed page bodi experiences diat 
have been directly gained and those that 
have coine from vicarious sources. He 
demands that the printed page say some- 
thing to him and sets aside his own judg- 
ment until the author has been granted a 
full hearing. He does not focus on de- 
tails alone, nor is he content to identify 
die main idea unless he understands and 
sees details in relationship to die main 
idea. The types of questions which are 
asked by the teacher may determine 
whedier the diild develops habits of in- 
quiry as he reads. If questions are posed 
whidi require nothing more than a re- 
turii-in-kind of die author's statement, 
only memory, and not diinking, is en- 
couraged. 

Using his past experiences as a touch-^ 
stone, die efficient reader evaluates what 
he reads. He responds "creatively to die 
author; he has a dioice of imitating what 
the author has said or taking die ideas 
and modifying, supplementing, or reject- 
ing diem on the oasis of his own past 
experience and knowledge. Using Jiis ex- 
periences occasionally as a basis for a real 
argument with the writer he assumes the 
responsibility of setting up a conversa- 
tion with the audior. Sometimes die 
inexperienced reader fails to grasp the 
significance of what a writer has said 
because he is not skilled in reading be- 
tween the lines; he reads literally what 
is clearly stated and fails to *ealize diat 
the author has implied idi that he 
assumes the reader should I able to 
grasp. Many of the materials which have 
been developed to aid children in becom- 
ing more evaluative fail miserably in 
providing the proper stimulus. For die 
sake of convenience, questions can be 
answered with a word or two, or by a 
selection of alternatives. The child is hot 
faced with the problem of "digging out" 
on his own the ideas expressed by die 
author. In die final analysis, die child 
should be able to answer sudi questions 
as "What ideas does the autfior express 
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that modify or support my thinking?" 
'*What have I learned from this selection 
that gives me J)roader understanding of 
the topic?" or "What, precisely, does 
reading this selection mean to me?*' 

The effective reader is one who disci- 
plines himself to read with the whole 
mtent of his mind. He realizes that true 
reading is more than a cursory encounter 
with ideas; he approadies eadi act of 
reading with the full intention of gain- 
ing something, whether it be pleasure or 
information — two ategories that need ^ 
not be mutually exclusive. In the average 
home or school, the child must select 
among many media for learning; he must 
learn to shut out the cacophony of the 
television, the radio, conversations and 
discussions of fellow students and family 
members, and other extraneous noises in 
his environment in order to give full 
attention to a book. A critical factor in 
good study skills is overcoming distrac- 
tors that pull one from the reading act; 
the book offers one advantage that other 
media of communication do not: one 
may return again and again to the book, 
in all types of situations, and find it 
unchanged. Further, with the book the 
reader may set his own pace; he may, in 
the words of Browning, "plunge soul- 
forward, headlong into the booKs pro- 
found." The reader may establish a per- 
sonal relationship and a conversation 
widi an author mat may be maintained 
throughout a lifetime. 

The effective reader is one who be- 
comes increasingly sensitive to the styles 
of the writers he meets. He leams to 
judge good writing and to reject writing 
that does not meet die standards of his 
own choice. He senses the color, the 
tempo, and the tone of good writing. 
Through reading all types of literature — 
the good and the bad, the mediocre and 
the outstanding, the contemporary and 
the classical — he mav establish for him* 
self the standards oy whidi he mi^t 
judge excellence. Our job as teachers is 
to introduce the diild to all types of 
literature and to guide him in developing 
judgment. Critical reading is frequently 



an individual, not a group, process. How- 
ever, the youn^ reader should have count- 
less opportunities to discuss his ideas 
with others, under die careful guidance 
of a teacher whose lessons are problem- 
centered. The teacher sets the pace, pro- 
vides the opportunities for problem solv- 
ing, and frequently asks me questions. 
But, if he is to become a critial thinker, 
the student must ask his own questions 
and seek his own solutions. He must 
learn that there are no easy solutions to 
^reat problems; he must be led to exam- 
ine hidden assumptions, to evaluate the 
logic of writers, and to suspend his judg- 
ment until all of the facts have been 
gathered. Having arrived at this point, 
he should learn that there are no^ pre- 
saibed boundaries, no real terminal 
points for most learning. The solution of 
a problem, offered by one writer, should 
lead the young reader to a consideration 
of alternatives that will require reading 
the works of other authors and engaging 
in more thoughtful researdi. 

The effective reader is one who regards 
speed of reading as a mere convenience 
for doing more reading, rather dizp. as an 
end in itself. He has learned to adjust his 
rate of reading to the purposes for whidi 
he reads, to the familiarity of die content, 
and to the: very nature of the writing 
itself. He knows diat there^TS^ho one 
acceptable rate of reading diat will sus- 
tain him in all of his reading; he is 
content to read some things with the 
speed of the wind, while at other times 
he reads with deliberate attention to each 
word, each phrase, eadi sentence, with 
no regard for the time consumed in read- 
ing the selection. He is much more con- 
cerned with the number of ideas per page 
than with the number of words per 
minute. 

The effective reader leams to read to 
remember. He leams to file, to retrieve, 
and to tefile information with ease. He 
becomes systematic in the search for 
knowledge. He extends his reading skills 
to gathering information, organizing in* 
formation, and reporting information 
accurately. Through skillful organization 
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and assimilation of ideas, he develops 
good learning habits for remembering 
what he has read and being able to asso- 
ciate what he has learned with new ideas. 

The effective reader reads widely and 
frequently. He applies his skills throu^- 
out the da/ to all areas of the curriculum. 
Through uie years he will associate with 
the greatest minds of all generations. 
Through reading the works of men and 
women, he associates with people who are 
wiser and more experienced than he. His 
young mind stretoies toward adulthood 



and anticipates the role that he may 
eventually play in his own adult life. 

These, men, are some of the ideas 
concerning the goals we are seeking in 
improving our reading instruction for 
developing more effective readers. How 
clearly die child sees these goals will 
depend upon the skill of the teacher; 
money, materiak, equipment, and ^class* 
room organization may be the means by 
which the teacher and the diild more 
efficiently achieve these goals. 
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Reading is Thinking 

EmmettA. Betts* 

TUfy CHILD can't read is a com- 
mon complaint of parents. 
When asked what they mean, par- 
ents explain that Johnny doesn't 
have the necessary phonic skills to 
Icam words. It is true tl^it word 
( tclUng-the-child-the-word ) method 
of teaching beginning reading has 
produced many nonreaders and 
crippled readers. While phonic skills 
arc essential in learning to read, 
reading needs are not met by massive 
doses of isolated drill on phonics. 

It is true that too many children 
do not know phonic and other word- 
learning skills and are, therefore, 
handicapped in their reading. There 
IS also evidence that more of our 
pupils need help on how to think in 
a reading situation. But too often 
parents believe their children can 
read when they are merely pro- 
nouncing words. 

Most parents can tell that a child 
is reading poorly or not at all when 
he cannot identify written words. 
But it takes a competent teacher to 
identify the six-year-old who repeats 
the exact words of an author to 
answer a question, the eight-year-old 
who does not relate names (ante- 
cedents) to pronouns, or the older 
student who has not learned to tell 
the difference between facts and 
opinions. In short, professional com- 
petence is needed to assess the learn- 
ing needs of pupils and to guide their 
development into truly able readers. 

•The Reading Teacher, 1$, (December 1961) 



Strot^gy 

For developing thinking skills and 
abilities, highly competent teachers 
have in mind a well-conceived mas- 
ter plan: 

How to identify and provide for 
individual differences in needs and 
levels of achievement within the 
classroom (/). Master teachers rec- 
ognize the limitations of standard- 
ized tests for estimating an individ- 
ual's (1) independent reading level, 
(2) teaching or instructional level, 
and (3) specific needs. For this 
reason, they make maximum use of 
systematic, informal observations of 
pupil behavior in reading situations. 
They know that a pupil cannot be 
taught how to think when the in- 
structional material is so difficult he 
finger points his way slowly under 
each word or gives up in despair. 
They also know that the best reader 
in the class can realize his full poten- 
tial only when he is dealing with 
interesting materials that challenge 
his thinking. Therefore, tiiey plan in 
advance to organize their classes in 
different types of groups to provide 
equal learning opportunities for all 
pupils. 

How to identify and classify com- 
prehension needs, as a basis for when 
and what to teach {3,13, 14). Com- 
petent teachers preplan— that is, map 
their strategy— to teach children how 
to think in different types of read- 

, 179-184. 
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ing situations. They consider large 
groups of pupil needs: 

1. Does the group have the neces- 
sary personal experiences for making 
a concept? Hal, for exaiaple, cannot 
tstimate the distance from New York 
to San Francisco. Ijuring the discus- 
sion, however, he tells about a 500- 
mile trip to visit his grandmother, 
which he had helped to plan on a 
road map. His teacher helps him to 
use his personal experience with 500 
miles to estimate on a map of the 
United States the 2600.mile airline 
distance. From this point, Hal con- 
tinues to develop his concepts of 
space. Equally important, he takes 
new interests to reading. 

2. Does the group use language 
effectively to deal with ideas (2)? 
Language serves at once to express 
and to shape our thoughts. In other 
words, we think with language. For 
this reason relatively simple language 
may be used to discuss everyday 
ideas, but complex language Ls used 
to discuss abstract ideas. 

Penny, ball, dictionary, and rac 
coon are labels for things in the 
phyacal world; that is, we can point 
to a bait or a dictionary. Roundness, 
on the other hand, is a quality, or 
an abstraction. Cottage, dwelling, or 
structure can be used to represent 
different levels of abstraction. In life 
we can point to a cottage but not to 
cottage, to a dwelling but not to 
dwelling, to a structure but not to 
structure. At their successive levels 
of abstraction, cottage, dwelling, and 
structure are shorthand representa- 
tions of increasingly complex con- 
cepts. It is with these nonverbal and 



verbal abstractions that we do our 
thinking. So, we teach pupils how 
to abstract and generalize, and help 
them develop an awareness of their 
use of abstractions. 

And, or, but, for, etc., are con- 
necting words which get their mean- 
ings from language. They connect 
or show relationships between ideas. 
The meanings of these words are 
taught, therefore, in their language 
settings. 

Ten, minute, mile, and other defi- 
nite terms can be interpreted when- 
the pupil has certain concepts of 
quantity, size, etc. However, he may 
trip over almost, long, soon, and 
other indefinite terms unless he has 
been given cause to think about their 
relative values. 

To improve the interpretation of 
what he reads, the child is made 
aware of the important ways in 
which the meanings of words shift. 
For example, talent may mean "mu- 
sical talent^.or "the Biblical thirteen 
talents"; that is, two different things. 

Comprehension is improved by an 
understanding of the structure or 
organization of language. Often the 
sentence gives a clue to the meaning 
of words. An apposiUonal explana- 
tion ("Thor, the god of war,") may 
tip the scale of understanding. An 
index type of clue may explain a 
new term: "The thralls were the 
carpenters, the fence builders, the 
fagot carriers." Then again, a classi- 
fication type of clue gives needed 
detail: "These people lived on the 
valley's neat farms and sowed barley, 
wheat, and other grains/' These and 
other types of context clues are con- 
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sidcrcd in the teacher's strategy to 
improve thinking abilities. 

Relationships between subject and 
predicate, between modifying and 
independent clauses, and between 
modifying phrases and other sen- 
tence elements arc hazards to com- 
prehension until the child under- 
stands them. Equally important are 
the meanings of differer*t types of 
linking, separating, and enclosing 
punctuation, as, for example, when 
the dash is used to "direct the read- 
er's attention backward" {15). 

How an author develops a story 
or presents information, as a basis 
for preparing a teaching plan. Mas- 
ter teachers have learned that the 
best motivation for reading is the 
.pupil's inner drive to learn — his 
questions and other expressions of 
purppses^^ Consequently, they plan to 
know each selection used for inten- 
sive directed reading activities with 
a group. This knowledge- helps 
them take the group smoothly and 
promptly into the introduction of a 
well-written story or informational 
selection. 

The introduction is usually a brief, 
stimulating setting for the story. For 
example, the title of Lee Wyndham's 
"Grandma's Ostrich" causes both 
children and adults to ask, "Why 
did Grandma have an ostrich?" This 
question-is -answered clearly and pro- 
vocatively in the first few paragraphs. 

When teachers know a selection, 
they can skillfully guide the pupils' 
reading from the introduction into 
the main body of it. After the pupils 
learn that Grandma "inherited" the 
ostrich from a defunct ^ircus^of 



which she was part owner, they 
always ask, "What did Grandma 
Jones do with the ostrich?" Reading 
to answer this question takes them 
through the main part of the story. 

When the pupils learn how Grand- 
ma Jones taught the ostrich to be- 
have, they usually ask, "But will she 
be able to keep him?" As they read 
the concludon of the story, they learn 
how a special event resolved the 
conflict, leaving them with a sense 
of satisfaction. 

By planning their strategy before 
using a selection to develop skills, 
master teachers prepare themselves 
to develop (1) interest, (2) phonic 
and other word-learning skills, and 
(3) thinking abilities in the field of 
action — the guided reading of the 
story. 

How a teaching plan is organized 
as a basis for making the best use of 
teaching opportunities. When com- 
petent teachers guide individualized 
reading they plan ahead to make 
accessible to their pupils (1) books 
at their independent reacUng levels 
and (2) books that can be used to 
develop new interests and skills. 
When, guiding a directed activity in 
a basic reader, however, they group 
the pupils so that the first reading is 
done at the teaching or instructional 
level, and the rereading can be done 
independently (/). 

These master teachers know that 
a selection or a book challenges their 
pupils when it presents new learn- 
ings. They also know that when a 
child is frustrated by the difficulty 
of the material, interest wanes sharp- 
ly and comprehension is defaulted. 
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When making systematic use of a 
ba^c textbook teachen familiarize 
themselves with the strategy of the 
authors — the organization of the 
teaching plans. First, they learn how 
the pupils are prepared for reading 
a selection^ especially the attention 
g^ven to developing interests and 
concepts to be taken to it 

Second) they note the kinds of 
suggestions given for guiding the 
first or silent reading of it. In this 
part of the plan they fpsc special 
consideration to the ready availabil* 
ity of specific help on both phonic 
and thinking needs which may arise. 

Third) they evaluate informal sug* 
gestionS) study-^book use^ and other 
help {^ven for rounding out learning 
experience so that growth is insured. 

TcicHet 

One of the earmarks of a success- 
ful teacher is the ability to plan 
strategy for insuring the necessary 
conditions of learning. Skillful plan- 
ning ( 1 ) places a premium on indi* 
vidual differences, (2) permits a 
sharp focus on the specific thinking 
neeu^ of the pupils, (3) makes the 
most of the teaching opportunities in 
instructional mi erial, and (4) gives 
a set for the wise selection ^nd use 
of tactics or teaching procedures. 
Above all, the teacher is free to use 
the author's guide book with dis- 
cretion. 

Master teachers plan to help their 
children find out 'Vhat the author 
says*'; that is, do literal reading. But 
they do much more: they plan to 
have the pupils learn how to "think 
about what the author says," to do 
critical reading (4). 



< In preparing the pupils for read- 
ing a selection in a story book, for 
a study-book activity, or for puisuing 
a nuijor interest in some curriculum 
area, master teachen guide them 
into thinking about "what^we know** 
and "what we want to know.** ^fhe 
first step assesses their interests, atti- 
tudes, and concepts which they take 
to the activity. The second step 
heightens interest and est^Ushes 
clear>cut purposes to guide their 
thinking. In ^ort, the teacher uses 
sound tactics for starting the pupib 
on the road to critical thinking, to 
the conddered evaluation of ideas 
and concepts. 

With a general purpose and spe- 
cific questions in mind, the pufnls are 
ready to locate and evaluate sources 
of relevant infomution. This activity 
requires a conrideration of the repu- 
tation of authors, dates of publica- 
tion, etc., even when uring basic 
readers and study books. 

In surveying the materiak the 
pupik are made aware of the dif- 
ference between facts and opinions. 
They learn, for example, that the 
following are statements of fact be- 
cause they are verifiable: 

"In August of 1620, two vessels 
sailed from England, headed for the 



new world.** 

"The temperature in this room is 
80 degrees Fahrenheit.** 

They will learn that a great 
many statements are opinions, or 
expres^ons of attitudes, and are not 
verifiable: 

"You wUl have fun with it.** 
•This room is hot.** 
When pupils learn to discriminate 
between facts and opinions they tend 
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to do leas arguing and more discuai- 
ing. Equally important, they are 
better prepared to aelect information 
relivarU to their ^^nipoies. 

In testing the relevance of mate- 
rial puinb leam to answer these 
questions: (1) What does the authc^ 
say? (2) Is the sutement a fact or 
an opinion? (3) Does the statement 
answer my question? (4) How can 
I use thb sutement? (5) What other 
help did the author give on my 
question? 

Many kindergarten children learn 
to judge between hi^y relevant and 
totally irrelevant statements. As chil- 
dren leam how to think at succeed- 
ing school levels, they make closer 
judgments of the relevance between 
statements. 

Judging the relevance of state- 
ments to purposes plays a major role 
in thinking. First, the pujul evaluates 
relevance of sub-points to each other 
and to the main points in an outline. 
Furthermore, he conastently uses 
questions or statements, sentences or 
phrases to parallel language struc- 
ture with his ideas. Second, he evalu- 
ates relevance in visualinng both 
stories and information: sequences 
of important events in a story or 
experiment, organization of material 
on maps, diarts, slides, etc. Third, 
he uses relevant facts in solving a 
mystery, in using the results of an 
experiment, in making social judg- 
ments, etc. That is, straight thinking 
is required for dra\mg condufions 
from related facts or from cause- 
effect relationships (5, 10, 11, 12). 

In following through on their 
strategy for teaching children how to 
think, teachers are confronted with 



a subtle, but potent, tactical situa- 
tkxi: Attitudes. This situation can 
be munmarized as folknvi. 

1. The child's interpccUtioii of a 
selectxm depends upon the attitudes 
he takes to it Therefore, preparatica 
for reading includes the asKssment 
of attitudes toward the tqpic f avor- 
aUe attitudes increase comprehen- 
ftcm, while unfavoratde attitudes in- 
terfere with compcehenfion. 

2. The child's attitudes influence 
recall Favorable attitudes promote 
ease and vividness of recall, and un- 
favorable attitudes tend to produce 
hazy, confused ideas. 

3. Favorable attitudes increase 
interest in a topic or a type of 
selectkm. 

4. Individual attitudes are modi- 
fied by peer discussions. 

Contrary to popular opinion, chil- 
dren can be tau^t how to think. 
Their ability to think i iliiited pri- 
marily by their personal experiences 
and die uses they make of them in 
problem solving, m abstracting and 
generaliang to make concepts, in 
judg^g, and in drawing conclusions. 
Under competent teacher guidance 
children gradually leam to think, 
within the limits of thdr rates of 
maturation, or inner growth {6,B,9). 

From available evidence it appears 
that children who have not learned 
to think far outnumber those who 
have not leamed necessary phonic 
skills. (Both, of course, are crippled 
readers or non*readers!) Consider 
the number of children who can pro- 
nounce fearless, for example, but 
who think it means **afraid/* How 
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many duidren cannot divide 1/3 by to apply the conclusions reached by 
4 because they have merely memo- psychologists* Lastly> it is highly 
rized a meaningless rule about **in- significant that this issue of The 
verting and multiplying?" Or, how Rfading Teacher is dedicated to 
many high school graduates cannot the proposition that children can be 
subtract a minus 2 from a plus 10> tau^t how to think, 
because they have never related the 
mathematicid process to the use of 
a thermometer? How many children 
can gronounce astronomical num- 
bers and yet cannot estimate the 
coast*to«coa5t distance acxoai the 
United Sutes? How many children 
try to achieve variety of sentence 
structure by the mechanical rear- 
rangement of sentences rather than 
by the careful consideration of the 
ideas they wish to express? The 
answers to these and rdated ques- 
tions offer undisputed evidence of 
(he need for teaching children how 
to think. 

The mere pronunciation of viOids, 
the memorization of phonic or math* 
ematic rulcs^ and other emphases on 
rote memory and mechanics lead to 
the use of empty words. This false 
security in words leads to the accept- 
ance of' a carload of words without 
a single idea. The acceptance of 
3vord nuuupulation rather tfian th^'O- S.^.^ 2?S 
thmking about ideas is called verbal'^ ll. Vinacke. W. Edgar. The Psyehohgf of 

im. And verbalism can become a SJ*'*'^- ^"^^ McCnw HiU. 
malignant disease in education, 12. Watti. a. f. The Unpmge and MenUl 
dooming the would-be learner. S!ml! ^' ^ 

But there b hope^ real evidence of is. Wcsley. Edf^r Bmce. and Adami. Mary 

progrcs in undc«tanding the strat- ^ ^/IS;";* f^!.:^?!!^^: 

egy and tactics of teachmg children u. waicy, Edipir Bruce TeMching soeisl 

how to think. In the last years, ^tud^s in High school. Botton: d. c 

four outetanding books have been ,5 ^vhitehaii. Harold. «nir««m/ 
published on the psycJldogy of of Engtith. New York: Harcourt. Brace, 
thinking. Writers of pedagogical 
textbooks in social .studies, science, 
arithmetic, and reading have begun 
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Concept IHv^lopnMnt and R«oding 

Russell G. STAUFm* 

'T^HE GOLDEN MEAN of coticcpl dc* thcse functtons in some strength, and 



^ vdopincnt is not like the mathe* during the eariy school years they 
matical mean. It is not an exact grow studily in awareness and mas- 
average of points, scattered along tery, until they are capable of con- 
calculable extremes. It fluctuates sdous and deliberate control and crc. 
with the collateral circumstances of ativc use. Ckmcepts— scientific con- 
each situation. It fluctuates with the cepts— form the bases of a "medi- 
pcrson, who brings with him his past ated" attitude toward consciousness 
relations to his world, his emotional and deliberate use which character* 
di^itions, his capacity to think, izcs that maturity of mind known 
and his expectancies for the future, simply as the art and method of cor* 
It fluctuates with the nature of the rcct thinking. This is a maturity that, 
concept to be achieved — its composi* even though it exacts order, docs not 
tion, structure, and operation. It flue* exile that creative lib^rty which is 
tuatcs with the pressures that exist in the soul of art. 
the situation, and ^th the conse* Concepts have in one form or an* 
quences of the action to be taken. It other been of tremendous import in 
is discovered only in the mature and both theory and practice from the 
flexible gra^^ing of concepts formed Greeks to the present day. The great 
on an abstraa level and applied to **eithcr*or'' (4) contribution of the 
new concrete situations. Greeks provided the thread of scien* 
Concepts arc in good part the gift tific development and helped them 
of innocent intent; but in the mar^t* cany on their experiments and ob- 
place of the scholar they are the scrvations in a more varied and de* 
achievement of experience, and tailed manner. The direction for con* 
knowledge, and the higher intellect* cept attainment was clearly pointed 
ual functions. Required is a tough, out when Aristotle- indicated that 
not a tender, mind — z mind whose meaning could be given to things 
main features are reflective aware* only by classifying and generalizing 
ness and deliberate control, tempered them, and when Socrates went about 
by warm-blooded affective inference, prying into things, uncovering as- 
Thcse features are being formed and sumptions and questioning certain- 
molded and used as the child passes \::s. ^Trudens quaestio dimidium 
from the stage <rf undifferentiated scientiae — to know what to ask h 
functions in infancy to the differcn* already to know half* (2). Across 
tiation and devekpment of percep- the centuries scholars have ridiculed 
tion, intentim, and memory of child- rote memory and its alleged role in 
hood. School*?ige children possess the learning-thinking process. Leo 
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Tolstoy is quoted as an apt illustra- 
tion of this protest when he found 
that children should not be taught by 
artificial explanations, compulsive 
memorizing and repetition* "% . . to 
give the pupil new concepts deliber- 
ately ... is, I am cmvinced, as 
impossible and futile as teaching a 
child to walk by the laws of equili- 
brium" (7:X.;^eeded,^he said, is the 
chance for children to acquire new 
concepts and words from their gen- 
eral linguistic context. 

Concepts are the cognitive struc- 
tures which each child must develop 
in the course of intellectual function- 
ing. It is only through functioning 
that concepts get fonned. This is as 
true of the first simple habits estab- 
lished by the infant through the most 
elementary of sensory-motor acquisi- 
tions as it is of the mature adult for 
whom representational thought has 
become hypothetico-deductiye and is 
oriented toward possibilities, the lat- 
tice of all-possible-combinations.. As 
Piaget and others argue, we do not 
inherit cognitive structures but we do 
inherit a means for attaining such 
structures as our biological heritage. 
And most important of all, this mode 
of functioning remains essentially 
constant throughout life. It is always 
and every'where the same. It is be- 
cause of this constanC; ,')f function- 
ing, despite the wide varieties of cog- 
nitive structures which can be cre- 
ated, that concepts are referred to as 
function^ invariants (5) or as func- 
tional constants. 

Concepts are a unifying and an in- 
tegrative force which, under the sway 
of the child^s cognitive skills, provide 



the intellectual wherewithal for deal- 
ing with a wide variety of overt and 
covert experiences. Flavell (5) pro — 
vidcs a most useful generic image in 
this regard when he speaks^of the 
child: 

. . for whom the world is beginning to 
stand still and stay put, a world which, like 
the child himself, knows something of law' 
rand.order, and above all a world in which 
thought really counU for something, in 
which thought can be a more trustworthy 
guide to action than perception. 

In addition, it seems that in certain 
crucial respects a wide variety of 
cognitive areas (number, quantity, 
time) are mastered according to a 
conunon procedure, and this discov- 
ery, Flavell says, was "an act of cre- 
ative inspiration'* on the part of 
Piaget. 

Concept development merits a firet 
order rating in the teaching of read- ' 
ing as a thinking process. This is so 
because concepts are cognitive struc- 
tures acquired through a complex 
and genuine act of thought, and they 
cannot be absorbed ready-jmade 
through memory or drill. A concept 
is symbolically embodied in a sign, 
usually a word, and, as such, a word 
represents an act of generalization. 
Printed words are the representation- 
al symbds used in reading and writ- 
ing and are the written counterparts 
of speech. In mastering speech the 
child starts with a word, and both 
the vocal and semantic aspects are 
expressed dimly and amorphously in 
a single word. Even so, at first the 
word is a generalization, and da-da - 
as applied to all men and not women 
is gradually replaced by a generaliza- 
tion of a higher order and leads in 
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the end to a truer concept of father. 
When the child connects two or three 
or more words he gradually advances 
to simple sentences and then to coti- 
plex ones. When this occurs, the 
structure (rf words no longer mirrors 
the structure of thought. That is why 
words in and of themselves cannot 
simply be added ready-made to 
thought. The relationship between 
thought and word is not: a symbol- 
experience "thing," but a process— ra 
process that is undergoing constant, 
change. Syntactically the rhild may 
start with one word, then two or 
three, and then simple and complex 
sentences. Semantically, however, he 
starts from a whole — a meaningful 
complex — ^and gradually learns to 
divide and master the separate cog- 
nitive structures. The structure of 
speech develops from the particular 
to the whole, from word to sentence; 
and the structure of meaning, from 
the whole to the particular (7). If 
children are to acquire concepts and 
words to represent them, they must 
make use in varying degrees of effi- 
ciency, of such intellectual functions 
as deliberate attention, logical mem- 
ory, abstraction, the ability to note 
likenesses and difTerences, and so on. 
To successfully instruct a school 
child, methods must be employed 
that will require pupils to be articu- 
late about and put to deliberate use 
such intellectual functions* 

Comprehension as a functional in- 
variant of all reading instruction re- 
quires that from the very beginning 
of instructicm the reading-to-leam 
phase takes precedence over the 
leaming-to-read phase. The semantic 



and syntactic aspects of the develop- 
mental process- of kuming-to-read 
are essentially one, precisely because 
of their similar du'ections; whereas in 
speech this is so precisely because hi 
their i;everse direction. The child 
learning to read brings with him the 
rich supply of concepts, meanings 
and words, acquired in his world of 
oral communication and needs only 
to learn to recognize printed symbols 
of speech. As learning progress(:s the 
instructional emphasis should rapid- 
ly shift frOTi recognizmg printed 
words to concept detelopment, be- 
cause reading in all phases of the 
curriculum and further school work 
becomes a principal source of knowl- 
edge or of cognitive structures. The 
everyday concepts and words the 
child brings with him j school and 
builds on in his early school life are 
roughed and hewed from experience 
of the face-to-face concrete variety. 
The acquisition of concepts of an 
hist(MficaI, geographical, sociological, 
numerical, scientific (and so on) na- 
ture evolves from a certain level of 
maturation of evcrydayxcmcepts and 
a "mediated" approach which gives 
them body and vitality (7). 

Whot Is o Concept? 

Definitions of a concept by differ- 
ent auth&tities are to a good degree 
in agreement about the specifics in- 
volved ; inferences, attributes, cate- 
gories. Even so they are different as 
they reflect an author's point of view 
and attempt at clarity. As in so many 
cases, understanding seems best fa- 
cilitated by illustration, and an ac- 
^count^of concept formation and at- 
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tainment may prove more useful than 
a definition. It is interesting in thb 
regard,, and also illustrative, that 
Bruner, Gocdnow, and Austin do not 
define a concept until page 244 of 
thdr text on A Study of Thinking 
(7), where it appears as a summa- 
tion of an extenave account of the 
process of concept attainment. Vy- 
gotsky did likewise in his text on 
Language and Thought (7). 

Basically, concept formation con- 
sists of the perception of relationships 
— relationships among stimuli as one 
author put it (6) — or relationships 
between constituent part processes, as 
others put it (/). Bruner el al. go on 
to say, though, that 'The working 
definition ol a concept is the networic 
of inferences that are or may be set 
into play by an act of categoriring^' 
( 7 ) . They have found it more mean- 
ingful, however, to regard a concept 
as: 

... a network of sign-significate inferences 
by which one goes lyeyond a set of observed 
criterial properties exhibited by an object 
or c\'ent to the class identity of the object 
or c\'ent in question, and thence to addi- 
tional inferences about other 'imobser^ed 
properties of the object or event. 

To this definition they add clarity by 
means of an "apple" illustration. An 
object is seen. The object has criteria, 
properties. A set of these criterial 
properties is observed as red (a shade 
of color), shiny (a degree of bright- 
ness or dullness of appearance), and 
roundish (shape). Undoubtedly 
other properties or attributes are ob- 
served e\'en though they are unlisted 
by Bruner, who assumes apparently 
that the three listed are sufficiently 
illustrative. Now the network of agn- 



agnificate leads the observer to con- 
clude that the object observed is an 
apple. As an apple, the object has 
class identity. To make this inference, 
the observer, as pwited out, un- 
doubtedly noted other criterial prop- 
erties of apple ^ce any number <^ 
other things also posses the proper- 
ties red, shiny, round ^oail, nose, to- 
mato, glass). Also observed must 
have been fruit qualities, texture of 
surface, shape, and so on. On the 
ba^ of the inferences made thus far, 
particularly the class identity, other 
assumptions may now be made. As- 
sumpdons or inferences may be de- 
fined as a wdghted average of previ- 
ous experience and knowleci^e. The 
inferences are based on unobserved 
properties and result from extrapola- 
tions — a going bcycmd the informa- 
tion immediately given. It could be 
assumed, loc instance, that the apple 
is delicious and possesses therefore a 
certain relation of sugar to acid con- 
tent, or that it is nonpoisonous and 
is* imcontaminated by sprays. Or, it 
might be assumed that, if left unre- 
frigerated, it will rot after a certain 
period of time. It is apparent, then, 
that when these complex concepts are 
wisely made and appropriately used, 
we can reach new generalizations or 
concepts for which we have no direct 
evidence at the moment. 

It seems obvious, as Vygotsky says, 
that when a concept is a part of a 
system it can become subject to con- 
scious and deliberate control. Con- 
sciousness he defines as "awareness 
of the actiWty of the mind," and this 
self-reflective awareness of meaning 
always implies a degree of generaliza- 
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tion. Generalization, he says, in turn 
means the "formation of a supcror- 
dinate concept** that includes as a 
particular-case the given c<mcept 
(7). Vygotsky says: 

A supcrordinaic concept implies the exist- 
ence of a series of subordinate concepts, and 
it also presupposes a hieraichy of concepts 
of different levels of generality. Thus the 
' given concept is placed vithin a s>-$tcin ot 
jrelationships of generality. 

He illustrates this emergence of a 
system by analyring the drcumstance 
in which a child has learned the 
word fiower and later learns the word 
rose. For a time, the child may now 
use the two words rose and flower 
interchangeably. When, however, 
flower becomes generalized and more 
widely applicable and includes and 
subordinate!^ rose, the relationship of 
the two changes in the child*s mind. 
Thas, he "says, a system is taking 
shape, and the chiltfs knowledge of 
flowers as a supcrordinate concept 
and rose and other similar subordi- 
nate concepts is becoming systema- 
tized. 

Klausmeier quotes Bruner*s defini- 
tion of a concept and indicates that 
it serves well as an operational defini- 
tion in experimentation with strate- 
gies. Then he goes on immediately to 
tell how a concept is attained^ (5Jlj^^;< 

. In general terms, an organism senses en- 
vironmental phenomena, discriminates l>e* 
tween and among them, perceives common 
elements among some of them, and caic- 
Korizes or classifies various phenomcnaas 
iKlonging to the same class or kmd. The 
resulting Rbslraction or concept, often rep- 
resented in a word or other symbol, » com- 
prised of the meanings -network of mfer- 
ences- associated with the abstraction. 

Reference is made here to Klaus- 
meier^s general account of concept 



attaiimient because he has main- 
tained the experimentation with 
strategies focus, has described attain- 
ment in terms of an immediate per- 
ceptual act (the experimental use of 
cards with discriminably different 
information on each card), and has 
indicated that the abstractions ob- 
tained arc usually represented by a 
word or other symbol. This interpre- 
tation is excellent for experimental 
situations of the perceptual variety 
studied in both the Harvard and the 
Wiscon^n experiments. It is neces- 
sary, though, for teachers of reading 
as a thinKng process to keep ia mind 
the fine distinction Bruncr makes be- 
tween "perceptual" and "conceptu- 
al" fwnis of catcgoriring or concept 
attainment. 

In perceptual cat^orizing, the 
relevant attributes used arc imme- 
diately present and can be examined 
firsthand. The fitness of an object to 
be judged a member of this or that 
categ y is determined by the attrib- 
utes immediately at hand. In con- 
ceptual categoriring the relevant at- 
tributes are not available to "sensory" 
examination and arc therefore nei- 
ther as readily determined nor as 
readily weighed as to their relevancy. 
Two illustrations may help bring this 
aspect of cat^orizing into clearer 
focus. In the field of history, suppos- 
ing one wished to show that in 18^0__^1 
the Whigs had chosen William Hen- 
ry Harrison as their candidate for the 
presidency — not because he was a 
well-educated gentleman-farmer and 
public servant who was ford of quot- 
ing the Latin claiSsics, but because 
they had stolen a page from the Jack- 
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sonian Democrats and nominated a 
popular military figure. The choice 
fed to a memorable slogan— "Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler, too!" — which 
helped to defeat the incumbent pres- 
ident, Jacksonian prince-consort, 
Martin Van Buren. This would re- 
quire a difficult and careful search 
of attributes and, most likely, a vali- 
dation by concensus. SimUarly, ,to 
plan and prq)are a Manned Orbital 
Research Laboratory which can be 
used to study man's ability to live in 
space as a necessary step toward 
achieving Jnterplanatary space travel 
is requiring a most exacting de&iing 
of attributes, as well as the creating 
of new categories on logical grouncb 
until appropriate means arc available 
to prove that the conclu^ms reached 
are testTWorthy and sound. 

It is readily apparent that to judge 
an object as being an apple and test- 
ing to prove it so is far more readily 
accomplished than to judge a his- 
torical means for electing a president 
or scientifically putting into opera- 
tion a Manned Orbital Research 
Laboratory. Readily as apparent 
should be the fact that operations of 
the perceptual type are quite concrete 
in nature as compared to the ab- 
siraclness of conceptual operations. 
As-a-matter of fact, it might be less 
confusing to refer to them as con- 
crete and abstract because of the 
likely confusion that may prevail if 
"concept" and "conceptual" are not 
carefully discriminated. Even though 



perceptual situations lend themselves 
to laboratory experimenting, and 

-conceptual situations tend not to, 
and even though ^rceptual cases 
deal with observable attributes, and 
conceptual cases deal primarily with 
cognitive attributes, the ba^c proc- 
esses of categorization are the same. 

^ In summary, a concept is a net- 
work of inferences that are discrim- 
inated and categorized as belonging 
to the same object or event (dass or 
kind), which provides the bases for 
inferences about other categories, and 
is usually reprcsentcdLby word(s) or 
other symbol. Concepts may be de- 
fined on a subordinate and superor- 
dinate basis and classified as a part of 
a system. In addition, they may be 
dasafied as perceptual (concrete) or 
conceptual (abstract) depending on 
the source of the attributes bdng 
used. 
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Characteristics of the Culturally Disadvantaged Child 



Mii.i^KD Black* 



'^TTho is the educationally or cuL 
" turally disadvantaged child? 
What arc his charatteristics? What 
arc some of the factors <rf his environ- 
ment which affect his educational 
achievement? These questions, to- 
gether with a determination of pro- 
cedures which will compensate for or 
ameliorate his disadvsmtage, are areas 
of great and grave concern, not only 
in Chicago, Los Angeks, New Yoric, 
and other great dties, but in many 
other areas which arc in ccmomic 
and social transition. 

Who is the educaiionally or cul- 
turally disadvantaged child? The an- 
swer varies from state td state, from 
city to city. He lives not only in the 
central area of our great cities. One 
southern governor in January 1964 
declared that 20 per cent of the citi- 
zens of his state can neither read nor 
write, that 50 per cent of the state's 
young people fail to complete high 
..school. The disadvantaged child is of 
no single race or color: poverty, de- 
linquency, failure to achieve the goals 
established by the main stream of 
society are shared by peoples of all 
colors and national origins. 

The disadvantaged individual may 
derive from a culture which is rich 
in its own tradition, but which no 
longer prepares its members for suc- 
cessful participation in society. The 
change in economic patterns appar- 
ent over the past half-century was in- 
tensified by World War II. People 
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from submarginal farms have been 
forced into cities, while in the cities 
jobs for the unskilled are decreaang. 
Thousands have learned that thdr 
older ways of life no longer arc 
effective. 

What are the characteristics of the 
culturally disadvantaged child? He is 
no stranger to failure and to the fear 
that continued failure engenders. He 
knows theiear of being overpowered 
by teachers who arc ignorant of the 
culture and mores of his society, and 
who may not expect success of him. 
He fears lack of recognition and un- 
derstanding frcnn teachers - whose 
backgrounds ' arc ~ totally dissimilar 
and who either misinterpret or fail to 
recognize many of his efforts to 
achieve and to accommodate himself 
to demands which are basically alien. 

Ricsanan (8) describes these char- 
acteristics of the deprived individual: 
(1) is relatively slow at cognitive 
tasks, ]3ut not stupid; (2) appears to 
learn most readily through a phyacal, 
concrete approach (often is slow, but 
may be persistent when the content 
is meaningful and valued); (3) of- 
ten appears to be anti-intellectual, 
pragmatic rather than theoretical; 
(4) is traditional, superstitious, and 
somewhat religious in a traditional 
sense; (5) is from a male-centered 
culture, except for a" major section of 
the Negro subculture; (6) is inflexi- 
ble and not open to reason about 
many of his beliefs (morality, diet, 
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family polarity, and educational 
practice .are examples of these be- 
liefs); (7) feels alienated from the 
larger social structure, with^ resultant 
frustration; (8) holds others to 
blame for his misfortunes; (9) val- 
ues masculinity and attendant action, 
viewing intellectual activities as un- 
masculine; (10) appreciates knowl- 
edge for its practical, vocational ends, 
but rarely values it for its own sake; 

(11) desires a better standard of liv- 
ing, with personal comforts for him- 
self and his family, but does not wish 
to adopt a middle-class way of life; 

(12) is deficient in auditory atten- 
tion and interpretation skiUs; (13) 
reads incffectivdy and is deficient in 
the conmiunication skills generally, 
has wide areas of ignorance, and 
often is suggestible, although he may 
be suspicious of innovations. Other 
delimiting characteristics reported by 
Riessman have been included among 
the factors discussed in later para- 
graphs. 

In assesang some of the strengths 
of this group of children, Riessman 
describes them as: (1) being rela- 
tively free of the stndns which ac- 
company competitiveness and the 
need to establi^ oneself as an indi- 
vidual; (2) having the cooperative- 
ness and mutual aid which marks an 
extended fanuly; (3) being free of 
self-blame; (4) enjoying other mem- 
bers of the family and not competing 
v/ith them; (5) having the security 
deriving from an extended family 
and a traditional oudook; (6) en- 
joying games, music, sports, and cars. 

The following factors, reflecting 
the conclusions of many persons who 



have studied the causes and results of 
cultural disadvantage, are bclitved 
by Dr. Newton S. Mctfesscl (C) to 
be operative in the lives of children 
from disadvantaged homes.* The 
grouping of these factors and the re- 
marks relative to them are the work 
of this writer. 

Language factors. One such group- 
ing may be termed language factors: 

1. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren understand more language than 
they use. This comparison between 
understanding and usage does not 
imply a mdc hearing or understand- 
ing vocabulziry. Figurcl (5) reports 
that at grade two the vocabulary of 
such children is approximately one- 
third that of normal children, while 
at grade six it is about one-half. 

2. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren frequcndy use a great many 
words vwth fair precision, but not 
those words representative of the 
school culture. Figurcl states that 
"less than half of the words in the 
vocabulary of pre-school children are 
known by second-grade children in 
slum areas.*' He also states that 
"common name words, such as sink, 
chimney, honey, beef, and sandwich 
are learned by culturally disadvan- 
taged children one or two years later 
than by other children.** 

3. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren frequendy are crippled in lan- 
guage development because they do 
not perceive the concept that objects 
have names, and^at the same ob- 

•Rcportfd with the permission of Dr. 
MetfesscIr«Director-of the Center for the 
Study of the Education of Disadvantaged 
Youth at the University of Southern 
California. 
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jects may have different names. The 
impoverished economic conditions 
under which these pupils arc reared, 
with a scarcity of objects of all type^ 
and the absence of discussion which 
characterizes conununicatioii in the 
substandard home prejudice against 
the. development of labels and of the 
concept of a specific haiiie (or 
names) for everything. 

4. Culturally disadvantaged kin- 
deigarten children use fewer words 
with less variety to express themselves 
than do kind<i^rten ^children of 
socio-economic classes. The use of 
language by the child chiefly to ex- 
press his concrete needs^ and by par- 
ents and other adults to command 
the child to perform some function, 
may contribute to the severe limita- 
tion pf self-expresdon. 

5. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren use a significantly smaller pro- 
portion of mature sentence structures^ 
such as compound, complex, and 
more elaborate constructions. This is 
not limited to the non-English speak- 
ing child, but occurs among most 
children who come from culturally 
disadvantaged areas. 

. 6. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren learn less from what they hear 
than do middle-class children. The 
importance of teaching all children 
the skills of listening has often been 
pointed out. This ajppeais to be par- 
ticularly true for disadvantaged chil- 
dren, "who come from a milieu in 
which the radio, television, and the 
sounds made by many people living 
in crowded quarters provide a back- 
ground of noise from wluch the in- 
dividual must retreat 



Learning patterns. The next 
grouping of the factors assembled by 
Metfessel have to do with learning 
patterns: 

1. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren tend to learn more readily by 
inductive^ than by deductive, ap- 
proaches. It appears reasonable to 
assume that low self-esteem, induced 
by long economic deprivation, dis- 
crimination, or both, may cause pu- 
pils to distrust tiieir own judgment ^ 
or conclusions; they need the support 
of an authoritarian figure in the 
classroom. The difficulties in using a 
discovery technique in teaching dis- 
advantaged pupils are obvious. 

2. Culturally ^*sadvantaged chil- 
dren generally are unaccustomed to 
^^indght building'' by external use of 
lectures and discusdons at home. In 
homes where families are preoccu- 
pied with supplying the elemental 
needs, there may be little opportunity 
to help children learn the techniques 
of discussion or to move from obser- 
vation to conclusions. Deutsch {3) 
reports that ^^the lower class home is 
not verbally oriented,'' and the result 
is a diminution the child's general 
level of respon^veness. 

3. . Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren are frequently symbolically de- 
prived; for example, imaginary play- 
mates are much less acceptable to 
the^ parents of culturally disadvan- 
taged children when compared to 
their middle-class counterparts. The 
average middle-class parent appears 
to accept the imaginations of his 
children, whether or not he under- 
stands their educational and psycho- 
logical import. On the other hand. 
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parents from less .affluent circum- 
stances tend to look upon such imag- 
ining, even in very young children, 
as "lying" and to punish when it is 
observed. 

4. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren need to see concrete application 
of what is learned to immediate sen- 
sory and topical satisfaction. This is 
of particular iniportance in a school 
culture in which primary emphasis 
is placed on long-term goals, which 
can be met only by foregoing inmie- 
diate satisfactions. The importance 
of a series of well defined instruc- 
tional tasks and attendant goals, con- 
tinued verbalization, and frequent 
evaluation of progress is implied by 
this factor. 

5. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren tend to have poor attention span 
and consequently experience difficulr 
ty in following the orders of a teach- 
er. Several authorities have reported 
the great amount of time children, 
spend listening in the classroom. Re- 
search shows that pupils "tune in and 
out" on the teacher, supplying from 
context and from their own experi- 
ence much that they miss during 
these brief periods of inattention. The 
lack of connected discourse and gen- 
erally inadequate communication 
processes in the disadvantaged home 
foster the inability of children to at- 
tend. This environmental deficiency 
is reinforced by differences in the 
vocabulary and svntax used in the 
classroom and in the honic. The pu- 
pil whose cultural background is the 
same as that of the teacher is in a 
position to supply through context 
much that he may have missed dur- 



ing intermittent periods of inatten- 
tion. The sparscncss^oiiumishings in 
the homes of the very poor, the gen- 
eral drab visual quality of the en- 
vironment, tend to deny the pupil 
needed exercise in organization, per- 
ception, and reorganization of the 
objects in the environment. 

Readiness for instruction. Four 
additional factors included by Met- 
fe^l are related to tWs concept: 

1. The culturally disadvantaged 
child often is characterized by signifi- 
cant gaps in knowledge and learning. 
Entering school from a background 
which has not adequately prepared 
him for success in a traditional cur- 
riculum, the pupil participates in 
communication procedures and pat- 
terns alien to him. These disadvan- 
tages are multiplied by frequent 
charig"*- of residence and school, par- 
ticulany in the lower grades. 

2. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren generally have had little experir 
ence of receiving approval for suc- 
cess in a task. Bom into a community 
in which relatively few adults have 
been successful in school, the disad- 
vantaged child hardly can be ex- 
pected to be self-motivated in his 
work in the classroom. The teacher^s 
commonest motivation — "You read 
that well, John," or "Mary, that was 
a good report" — fails with this pupil 
because he has rarely experienced 
praise in his home. Lack of respon- 
sibility in the home is not to be in- 
ferred. Child care and housekeeping 
tasks are assumed regularly and suc- 
cessfully by many of these children 
who are not yet in their teens. 

3. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
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drai arc charactai%d by narrow cx- papers arc more casUy dispensable 
pericnce outside the home. Children's than food and clothing; among very 
participation in activities which arc low income groups they do not rep- 
assumed by almost every teacher may itsent necessities 
be nonexistent among lowest-income 3. Culturally c :adv- ,caged chU- 
groups. Without background to pro- drcn arc placed at a marked disad- 
mote understandmg, how much will vantage in timed test situaticMis. Ef- 
the puial gain from studying about forts to i^pply objective measures to 
these activities? abnost every phase of school interest 

4. Culturally deprived children and activity have doubtful value for 
have very littie concept of relative the children from a very low income 
aze. Limited in the communication home. Accurate determination of his 
skills, deprived of many experiences potential and his achievement must 
which hdp to build concepts of things be obtained through some technique 
to which he must react in the class- which does not penalize him with 
room, comprehension of much about rigidly defined time limitations, 
which he studies'^' will be severely 4. Culturally disadvantaged chil- 
iimited* drcn need assistance in perceiving an 

School behavior. Three factors are adult as a person of whom you ask 
directly related to behavior in school: questions and receive answers. The 

1. Culturally deprived children growing tendency of teachers to act 
generally arc unaware of the "ground as directors of classroom activity and 
rules" for success in school. The ig- to perceive themselves as resource 
norance of how to be successful docs persons implies an area in which cul- 
not imply unawareness of the values turally disadvantaged children will 
of education. Although their reasons need specific help. They must be 
may differ from those given by per- helped to accoinmodate themselves 
sons in other, social groups, many to an adult role which is unfamiliar 

. adults and adolescents among low- to them, 
income groups express their need for . What are the characteristics of a 
education. disadvantaged area? We can round 

2. Culturally disadvantaged chil- out tlie description of our culturally 
dren frequentiy end Ihe reading habit disadvantaged children by citing 
before it is begun. Metfessel contin- some characteristics of a large area 
ues, saying that "the cyde^of skill in Los Angeles County, which appear 
mastery ^hich demand^ that success- to be similar to the characteristics of 
ful experiences generate more moti- other very low income areas. Agen- 
vation to read which in turn gener- cies which are seeking to ameliorate 
ates levels of skill sufficient to prevent cultural disadvantage state that in 
discouragement, and so on, may be this area: (1) the percentage of bro- 
easily reversed in direction and end ken homes is almost three times that 
the reading habit prior to its begin- of the total county; (2) family in- 
ning." Books, magazines, and news- come is 25 per cent below the county 
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median; (3) population density is 
approximately double that of the en- 
tire county; (4) housing is substan- 
dard» and continues to decline in 
quality; (5) the school dropout rate 
is 2.2 times as large as the average 
of the city; and (6) youth delinquen- 
cy rates are higher in ahnost all 
offense categories than for the county 
generally. 
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What Linguistics Says to this Teacher of Reading and 
Spelling 

Perhaps the most important theory we have learned from the linguistic 
scientist is that the meaning of language is to be found in its interrelated 
structures. For example, meaning is conveyed through language by the 
interlocking systems of intonation, sentence pattern, and spelling pattern. 
The new responsibility for the teacher of reading is, then, to relate the 
children's knowledge of the first two systems to their mastery of the 
printed word and to give them a sensible awareness of the inadequacy 
of the writing system as a record of the oral language. 



Morton Botel* 

TTuMAN BEINGS communicatc their 
ideas and their feelings through 
an elaborate system of interrelated 
language structures. Each structure 
has its own intricate design, and each 
interacts with the others to convey 
meaning. James Squire, Executive 
Secretaiy of NCTE, has emphasized 
that these structures which arc the 
conveyors of meaning have been 
largely ignored in our consideration 
of reading methodology. He puts it 
this way: "We have spent so much 
time on the what in communications 
that have sometimes ovcriookcd 
iht how. To the extent that we have 
done this we have failed to see that 
form and content are essentially one, 
and that in overstrcssing the mean- 
ing of ideas wc have shamefully neg- 
lected the structure of the ideas, 
which in themselves define and illu- 
minate the message that is bemg 
communicated.'' 

In this article I should like to dis- 
cuss some of the implications of the 
structure or how of language by cx- 



ploring three topics which linguists 
believe have important applications 
for the teaching of reading and spell- 
ing. These are: intonation, sentence 
patterns, and spelling patterns. 

Linguists say that normal children 
by ages four to six are practically 
adults, linguistically speaking. By this 
they mean that children have basic 
control over the sounds, vocabulary, 
and syntax of the spoken language. 
It is with a high degree of adeptness 
with language, then, that children 
come to their first reading and spell- 
ing. Our efforts must be directed 
initially to helping pupils sec that 
writing is a record of the oral lan- 
guage. One set of speech patterns — 
intonation— is incompletely repre- 
sented by writing. Since intonation 
is one of the structural systems of 
language, we must bring to each 
child's ronsciousncss the infcomplcte- 
ness with which it is signaled by the 
writing system, so that he may expect 
and know how to supply or recon- 
struct ihe unrecorded melody for. 
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himself. Right from the b^miing, 
then, and in all reading activity, ma- 
jor emphaas should be pUced on 
reading aloud the whole lentence. 
Some isolated word study is necet* 
sary, in fact, probably indispensable, 
to word atuck competence, but the 
danger of such isoUted study is that 
it may lead pupik to believe that such 
work has little to do ^th the "real'' 
language used in speech or books. 
Any word used in isolation has full 
stress when spoken. Lack of aware- 
ness of intonations prodfuces word-by* 
word reading, that is, reading in 
which each word is given full stress. 
We arc well aware of the incongru- 
ous sound of such reading and have 
always been distressed about it Pu- 
pils will not lose mght of the fact that 
writing is^but a record of the oral 
language if you use practices such as 
the following: 

1. Provide a good speech environ- 
ment which pupils can emulate so 
that thdr written-down speech be- 
comes increasingly a record of clear, 
complete sentences. 

2. ReccMTd pupil speech. Teachers 
who make use of experience charts 
and the like are helping pupils see 
that writing is speech recorded. Such 
sentences shouJd be ''read'' aloud im- 
mediately by the pupil who spdce the 
sentence and by his classmates in the 
normal way in which the sentence 
was spoken in the first place. 

3. Provide frequent choral speak- 
ing and cl:oral reading opportunities. 

4. Encourage dramatizations. In 
these experiences, pupils are helped 
to breathe life into diaracters through 
all of the dimensions of language as 



well as through tone of voice and 
gesture. 

5. Make certain that pupib are 
fluent in oral reading and that ^tent 
reading precedes oral reading. The 
pupil who reads in frustrating mate- 
rials, that is, materials in which he 
misses vA>rds and hentates over 
wcNxIs, is prevented from relating 
normal intonation to the act of read- 
ing* Silent reading first makes it pos- 
sible for the pupU to devote himself 
to the exploration of the ideas and 
their structural vehicles. Thus, when 
he reads aloud he is able to project 
himself and these ideas so that they 
do sound like the spoken ''real" 
language. 

6. Provide practice in the oral 
maxiipulatim of sentences, in which 
pupils test the changing meaning that 
comes from shifting «tress to different 
parts of the sentence. The fdk>wing 
practices are examples of such manip- 
ulation or transformation: 

The teacher reads the sentences 
witii varying patterns of mtonation 
and the pupils simply imitate these 
patterns. This has much in common 
witii the way in which pupils learned 
thdr speech patterns in early years. 

Pupils read sentences like the fol- 
lowing in different ways: "Stop 
everything." "He won't play baU." 
"Can't you understand?" "What a 
friend he is." "Good morning, Miss 
Harvey." 

Pupils are asked how a particular 
sentence might be spoken in a certain 
situation, then in another fiVuation. 

7. Teach pupils to write composi- 
tions as part of beginning reading 
instruction. 
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In the duld*! eariiett language ex- 
perience he hears aientences which he 
imitata. Amazingly toon he begins 
making sentences of his own dther 
by imitation or analogy. 

A common sentence a child would 
"make" on lus own mi^t be, "I 
want a drink.*' Socm he begins sub- 
stitutmg other things he wants, and 
comes up with ''I v^ant a baU/' "I 
want a doUy." In ma.V:hg such sen* 
tcnccs he uses the same grammatical 
pattern but achieves different lexical 
meanings by substituting different 
lexical items. He continues to grow 
in his ability to make new sentences, 
both by this process of lexical substi* 
tutions and also by varying the sen* 
tence in grammatical ways* For ex* 
ample, consider the grammatical 
transformation which result from 
combining "M aiy has a doU/' and 
"I want the doUy" and ''I want 
Mary's dolly.'' linguistic versatility 
and competence continue to develop 
in tlu5 fashion in a remaricable way 
so that the average four*to«x*year* 
old has a mastery on the behavioral 
level of base intonation and syntax 
patterns. Moreover, he knows how 
to manipulate sentences by substitu* 
tion and transfonnation in his speech. 
It is very likely that we can build on 
what we know about a child's mas- 
tery of sentences in speech to teach 
him lo read and write sentences. 

A rather small number of ba^c 
sentence patterns make up the large 
bulk of speech and writing. Four of 
the most common sentence p'^ttenci 
wluch, along mth thdr variaticuis by 
substitution or transformation, ac- 
count for most sentences we use to 



communicate are represented by the 
following examples: 

Pattern I. noun \*erb The guat ^tritHtd. 
Pattern Z iioun verb noun The hay threw 
the Mr. 

Pattern 3. noun linking verb adjective The 

boy U good. 
Pattern 4. noun linking verb noun The 

boy is my neighbor* 

Before pursuing this discussion fur- 
ther, I should like to isnie a note of 
warning. There is danger, having 
identified the formal structure of 
these and other ccMnmon sentence 
patterns, that learning the names of 
these patterns — including, formal at- 
tempts to generalize and come up 
with rules--will become the preoc^ 
cupation of teaching. In my opinion, 
nothing could be more unfortunate. 
We should do, in reading and writ- 
ing, that which was so effective in the 
child's speech maturation. We should 
plan creative experiences in manipu- 
lating sentences, using the I^t 
touch. A heavy hand will prevent the 
easy, intuitive flow of activity that 
children are capable of. The main 
goal is not learning the rule, especial- 
ly the ability to repeat a formal state- 
ment of it. Children riuHild be given 
the opportunity observe similari- 
ties r^nd differences, to manipulate 
various elements, to dasafy them, 
and when they are ready .to reach the 
goal of generalizing in their own 
words the recurring patterns they sec. 
In short, we are mainly interested in 
cultivating a **feel" for sentences, not 
Li teaching grammatical rules merely , 
to be memorized. 

Some examples of the kiiuls ot 
practices which we can incorporate 
into our program are: 
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1. Collect simple examples of the 
four basic sentence patterns and pre- 
sent them, in scrambled order, asking 
pupils to write the sentence or sen- 
tences suggested by the groups of 
words. Then the sentences should be 
read aloud as we normally say them. 

1. Present basic sentence patterns 
and read them aloud. Ask pupils to 
write and read aloud the entire sen- 
tence, substituting another word for 
a given word. For example, "The 
boy throws the hdV The pupil 
writes "and reads, "The boy throws 
the Ao//' "The boy throws the sioney' 
etc* Pupik may then manipulate Haft 
same sentence substituting meaning- 
ful words for throws. They come up 
with such sentences as, "The boy 
takes the ball,'' ^'The boy wants the 
ball." 

3. Present two or more examples 
of a particular basic pattern and ask 
pupils to find others that have the 
same pattern. You present, "The boy 
throws the ball," "The giri wants a 
doll." Pupils think of others like, 
"The man drives his car." 

4. Present "structure sentence?" 
which include only structure words 
and endings, using a blank to suggest 
the position of the main parts of 
speedi. The example in (2) above 
would be presented in this form: 
*'The s the 

Pupils think of sentences suggested by 
the structure sentences such as: "The 
cat chases the mouse," "The mechan- 
ic fixes the car." 

5. The most important thing 
about working with basic sentence 
patterns as suggested above is the 
guidance you give pupils to help them 



vary the sentences by elaborating on 
them. For example, let's expand a 
sentence in response to the questions 
why, where, when, what, and how. 
The sentence, "The boy threw the 
ball," might become: 

The boy threw the ball in anger, (why) 
The boy threw the ball to the first base- 

man. (where) 
The boy threw the ball in time for the 

'put'Out. (when) 
The boy threw a curve ball, (what) 
With vigor the boy threw the ball, (how) 

An example of a quite elaborate var- 
iation of tliis sentence might be: 

The pitcher, ray best buddy, threw a siz- 
zlinp: curve ball right, across the plate. 

We are not interested in long sen- 
tences, as such. We want sentences 
which are interesting and which say 
what we want to say. In the process 
of such experimentation children can 
develop a real sentence sense. 

One of the major ideas which chil- 
dren must come to understand (prob- 
ably at the outset of reading instruc- 
tion) is the fact that the consonant 
and vowel sounds in their speech are 
represented by our alphabetic system. 
Some linguists have claimed that this 
basic idea is obscured by a sight-word 
method which indiscnminatdy uses 
written words in which a sound — 
especially a vowel sound — ^is repre- 
sented by many different letter com- 
binations. They complain that the 
presentation in preprimers of such 
words as stop, come, to, and go sug- 
gests to children that there are no 
patterns in English spellings, because 
in these words the letter o represents 
four different sounds. 
. As pupik look at words they must 
first go through the process of trans- 
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lating the printed form into sound, 
which they then recognize as some- 
thing they know. Adults go through 
this whole procedure rather automat- 
ically because of thdr experience, but 
a didld needs to be aware that print 
represents sound and sound repre- 
sents meaning. 

A word is said to be ^ed reg- 
ularly if its printed form is composed 
of letters which commonly agnal the 
sound of the word in its spoken form. 
At the same time, that they are ex- 
ploring the intohational and sentence 
patterns <rf our language^ pufils can 
and should explore spelling patterns, 
that is, the correspondences of letters 
to sounds. Both the frequent corre- 
spondences (the "regular^' spellings) 
ana the less frequent correspondences 
ot common words should be subjects 
for study. (Examples of the latter 
arc: the eo in peopk and the ie in 
friend.) 

Some practices which will foster 
the understanding that letters repre- 
sent sounds arc: 
. 1. Present an orderly develop- 
ment of regularly spelled words from 
the beginning. Th? words should 
show minimal differences in pattern- 
ed sets. Examples of such patterns 



are: 



cat 

hat 

fat 

'can. 

cane 

tack 

take 



cat cat 

cap cot 

cab cut 

at bit 

ale bite 

back rack 

bake rake 



hop 
hope 



2. Read words without exaggera- 
tion and in a normal tone. The sep- 
arate sounds in the words should not 
be pronounced in isolation ^nce these 



isolated sounds are not typcally in 
the pujnl's normal speech. Pupik 
come to sense that letters stand for 
sounds by the ccmtrast in spelling and 
pronunciation patterns. 

3. After the first two words in 
each pattern have been pronounced 
lor the pupils and attempts have been 
made to teach them as aght words, 
pupils should have the opportunity to 
talk about what they see and hear in 
the pattern, and to find additional 
words whidi belong to the pattern 
by substitution of individual vowels 
and consonants. In this way tiiey 
realize bom the beginning that all 
words are not completely diffcxnt 
from each other, but rather that thdr 
common features suggest there is or- 
der and system to English. spelling. 
As we go along, we will gradually 
introduce the complexities of Eng- 
lish spelling, but there is time enough 
for that * jain, we are not concerned 
with teaching rules, but rather with 
manipulating patterns, encouraging 
more accurate observations, and ex- 
tending collections of words that be- 
long together for some analo^cal 
reason. 

Good teachers take special pride in 
the fact that they "teach reading for 
meaning."^ The transmission of mean- 
ing is the core erf, or purpose of, com- 
munication* But, if we do not under- 
stand more about the nature and 
Mgnificance of tiie structures that 
carry meaning, ^e will, in fact, not 
fully understand tiic meaning itself. 

One of the most significant facts 
for tiie teacher of reading to recog- 
nize is that the interconnected sys- 
tems which carry meaning are only 
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partially represented by our system of 
writing. Our phonology (that is, the 
consonant and vowel phencmcna of 
English) is represented only partially 
by our alphabetic system. There is no 
one-to-one correspondence between 
each phoneme and its graphic repre- 
sentation or grapheme. Tlie intona- 
tional patterns, or melodies of ^>eech, 
are incompletely represented in writ- 
ing. Certain lexical and granunatical 
components of sentence patterns, on 
the other hand, are represented pre- 
cisely in written sentences. Two other 
systems of conununication, paralan- 
guage (tone of voice) and kincacs 
(gestured bodily movements) inter- 
act with language to ccxnmunicate 
meaning. Writing does not convey 
these structures except by such feeble 



devices as undeilined words or ex- 
clamation points, or by creative writ — 
ing which represents tone and move- 
ment by wonls. In short, the systems 
of communicaticm which ccmvey 
meaning in the spoken language are 
imperfecdy represented in the writ- 
ten language. * 

The significance of what we have 
been saying is this: the reader must 
understand that writing is an imper- 
fect, incomplete representation of the 
oral language. Thus, the reader must 
learn (1) to supply consciously the 
misdng cUmen^ons of those structures 
not represented arid (2) to become 
more aware of the idea that writing 
is rather a dialect of language, hav- 
ing some of its own agnals and spe- 
tiaJ devices to convey ideas. 
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Significant Related Articles 



Word Groups in Speech and I 

GimiA Cammarota* 

/Groups of words arc spdccn to- 
gcther and should be read to- 
gether. Go back and say that first 
sentence aloud somewhat slowly. You 
probably grouped your words in this 
way: Groups <rf words / are spoken 
together / and should be read togeth- 
er. Say the sentence again even more 
slowly. Your groups are probably 
these: Groups / of words / arc spo- 
ken / together / and should be read 
/ together. 

Now say that last sentence again 
and note what you did within each 
group. Were the words_ cquafly 
str^sed? Did you say o\ words or of 
words?* You will find that within 
each group, you stressed one word. 
If you had stressed two, you would 
have had two gpups. 

Say the sentence again as you did 
f}\^ first time. Groups of words / are 
spoken together / and should be read 
together. Familiarity with your own 
language patterns may make it diffi- 
cult for you to determine which 
words you arc stressing. Probably you 
stressed groups, spoken, read:, three 
stresses, three groups. If you speak 
rapidly, perhaps you divided the sen- 
tence into only two groups Then 
your stresses were on spoken and 
read. 

Linguistic sdence tells us that 
these elements of stress and of word 

*In the interests of simplicity and clarity* 
only two types of stress markings are used 
in this paper: to show strong stress and to 
show little stress. 



ling 



grouping are extremely important in 
reading instructicHi. It encourages us 
to help children read better by tcach- 
ing them to read by sedng words in 
groups just as they speak saying 
words in groups. IJoyd writes, for 
example, "Word groups that arc 
said together and heard together 
must be read together^' (3). 

In this article certain words which 
^rvc as ^gnals for wml groups are 
discussed; the relationship of these 
words to> the teaching of reading is 
conadered; and several spedfic class- 
room procedures which may merit 
experimentation arc proposed. 

Words As Morkers 

In order to hdp children see 
speech groups as groups, v*e must bc- 
*gin to think in a new way about the 
words which make up our language. 
Traditionally as in a dictionary, we 
think of words as individual units, 
one equivalent in importance to an- 
other. Actually, there arc two very 
different kinds of words in our lan- 
guage. One kind numbers in the hun- 
dreds of thousands and includes 
words we usually call nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs. The other 
kind totsJs not more than two or 
three hundred. It includes a variety 
of classes of words, among them 
those we usually call prepositions and 
conjunctions and words used with 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 
Words of this second kind arc called 
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structure words because they play an 
important part in giving structure to 
our language. Some of these struc- 
ture words serve a special function in 
that they mark other words. When 
we speak them, we call them ward 
markers. 

When we see wcMrd markers in our 
reading, they are ^gnak that certain 
kinds of words or groups of words 
are to come. Word markers mark the 
q»eech groups of which we have been 
q>eaking. \^^en we see a word mark* 
er, we know a speech group is bq^- 
ning. The four majcx* types of word 
markers and important examples 
(2) of each are: 

Noun markers (for example: these 



boys, your house). 

Uie my several 

a/an his both 

this her one 

these ^ iu two 

that our three 



those your 
their 

Verb markers (for example: is 
coming, will go). 

am, is, are, was, were may* mi^t 
have, has, had shall, should 

do, does, did will, would 

can, could must 

Phrase markers (for example: 
down the street, around the block) . 



after 


it 


except 
until 


at 


about 




across 


against 


down 


along 


opposite 


for 


around 




from 


between 





Clause markers (for example: 
after he came, what I know). 

after in order that who that 

although since whose when 

as as unless whom where 

because whether which 

before while what 

except why 



These words are of major impw- 
tance in reading. CSuldren beginning 
to read should learn to handle them 
as eaaly in reading^ as they do in 
speech. Uoyd and Warfel {4) write: 
"The expert reader uang these mark- 
ers builds speech-patterns into the 
line of print and reads what he sees 
in his own dialect as he normally 
qpeaks and hears it His reading is 
dmpler, eaaer, and more meaning- 
ful than the reading ol a persm who 
reads by letters oc by separate^ 
words." Let us conader how word 
markers are used in speech and how 
they might be used in reading. 

There is a very limited number of 
word markers. Because of thor im- 
portance they are included early in 
every list of commonly used words. 
How should they be included and 
how should they be introduced to 
children learning to read? 

When children say a phrase like 
the man, they pass quickly over the 
and putjtheir stress on man. The 
phrase the man is not made up of 
two words each equal in importance 
to the other. One is more important: 
the other leads to it. The words are 
spoken that way. They must be read ^ 
in that way if reading is to have 
meaning. Since this is true, are we 
not making reading uimecessarily 
difficult for children when we intro- 
duce words like the and his as indi- 
vidual entities? These words do not 
stand alone. They are used ^ith other 
words. When a word is said alone, it 
is automatically stressed. (Say the. 
Now say man. You undoubtedly gave 
equal stress to eadi.) If we are to 
attempt to "relate the melody of 
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speech to the printed page," (3) it 
would seem in order to introduce to 
children from the b^^nnmg word 
groups like the desk and his father 
so that they would Idun to group 
their words in reading as they do in 
speech. ^ 

Has is sometimes used as a verb 
(for example, Mary has ten cents), 
and sometimes it is used to mark a 
verb (for example, Mary has gone). 
We can point out to duldren that in 
our sp^xh we stress has in the first 
sentence much more than we do in 
the second. And we can tncourage 
them to read the second sentenceas 
tbey would it: ^jry has gone, 
or even Mary's gone. 

The intonation of a prepo^tional 
phrase is always the same. Why not 
teach young children prepodtions 
along with nouns as phrase groups 
rather than individually? Thus, when 
vuith is introduced as a new word, 
they would jcam to seeand^ read: 
with that desk, with her father. 

The same line bf reasoning is in 
order for clauses. We can't tell first 
grade children who are just learning 
to read that words like that and 
which are clause maricers and that 
they tell us that a group of words 
which should be read together is 
coming. We can present short 
clauses to them, like which we did 
and that we saw, and help them 
learn to read in datise groups rather 
than by individual words. 

The Impertaneft of Oral Reoding 

We have been discusang ways to 
teach reading by taking advantage 
dt oral speech patterns children al- 



ready know and use. We can be 
helped in this by making oral read- 
ing an integral part of the reading 
program^ In so doing, we must put 
emphaas oi conveying meaning by 
uang natural patterns of stress and 
word grouping. 

Children numic caaly and hap- 
inly. We can ask them to repeat word 
groups after us and then to read the 
groups all together in sditences uring 
the melody of speech. Choral read- 
ing as well as reading aloud by indi- 
viduak would be helpful. Given this 
type of experience from the begin- 
ning dt thdr wcHic m reading, chil- 
dren would Icam intuitively to read 
uang the groufnngs natural to speech. 

RMliag the Sfrachire 

Children who learn first intuitively 
to see words in groups can soon learn 
consciously to identify and use word 
groups. In Directed Readuig Activi- 
ties in the pastJwe have spent much 
time building background with chil- 
dren about the content of a passage 
so that they would be able to read 
with understanding. If we are to 
work along lines suggested here, we 
should also woric with them on the 
structure of a written passage; for 
examp?s, on sentences as units and 
on word groups within the sentences. 
We should work with them on identi- 
fying word markers and the word 
groups they introduce and then prac- 
tice reading the groups. Consider, for 
example, this passage (/) : 

I had always wanted to go f a big 200, 
but I had never been to one. nc day Dad 
asked me to go to the r«>v vith him. He 
said he had some thii#t». to do, but we 
would go to the zoo before we came home. 
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These arc some questions about 
the paragraph wc itiight discuss with 
children: ' 

1. We use certain marks when 
wc write to tell us which words go 
together. Are there any marks in this 
paragraph that tell us that certain 
words go together? (commas, peri- 
ods) 

2. How many periods are there? 
(3) How many sentences arc there? 

- 3. How many commas are tnercr 
(2) All the words before the first 
comma make up a big word group. 
They all go together. What is the first 
word of that big word group? What 
is the last? 

4. Sometimes word groups begin 
with the word to. Can you find any 
before the first comma? (Let*s all 
read the group as we would jajr^ i^: 
to^go; now the other group, to a big 
zoo.) 

5. Sometimes we can find small 
word groups that arc part of big 
word groups. There is one in the sec- 
ond sentence that begins with one. 
Who c^ find It? Let's all say it. 
{One day) 

If work of this type were done with 
children as soon in thdr reading ex- 
perience as they were able to handle 



it, would it not help them read more 
easily and more effectively? 

TTie suggestions in this paper stem 
from information about intonation 
patterns which linguists are making 
available to us. As we continue to 
learn more about these patterns, wc 
must consider the implications of 
what we arc learning for the teaching 
of reading. In this article the impor- 
tance of reading by word groups has 
been stressed and some classroom 
techniques have, been suggested. It is 
as many of us experiment in^ our 
classrooms with activities like these 
that we will develop cffidcnt ways to 
work with our students. " 
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Concluding Statement 

This reprint includes materials from several major types of IRA publi- 
cations— T/ii? Reading Teacher, Journal of Reading, Proceedings of the An- 
nual Conventions, and Invitational Addresses, 1965. All relate to compre- 
hension, widi particular emphasis on its critical reading aspects. As with 
any reprint, coverage can be only as complete as the sources allow; and a 
smooth, developmental flow of ideas can be only partially attained. 
Through organizing articles around the topics to which they relate and put- 
ting the topics in a somewh.it logical order, some degree of continuity is 
achieved, . ^ • 

Section 1 defines the ^neral nature of comprehension and shows it to be 
a thinking process that mvolves a critical analysis of ideas whenever truly 
close readme takes place. Each of the five articles in the section represents a 
viewpoint different in some respect to tha t in the ^mhers^but all are schol- 
arly and pertinent. ' ^ 7^ 

In Section 2, sequences and levels in comprehensive reading are pre- 
sented. Increasing maturity and experience on the part of the reader pre- 
sumably enable him to read with greater depth so that he moves through 
these stages: literal compreliensipn, interpretation, and critical reading, in- 
cluding interpretive consideration. Also any one reader on any particular 
day can read at corresponding levels according to purpose so that he may 
read some things to gain literal understanding and read other materials ap- 
praisingly. 

The linguistic authorities in the third section show the influence of lan- 
guage on the reader's task of gleaninj^ ideas from the printed page. How 
thought "flows through the sentence," how syntax affects comprehension are 
the considerations of the writers here; but the points of view vary and in so 
doing enable us to understand more fully the impact of language structure 
on a reader as.he attempts to glean writers' ideas. 

Section 4 includes three articles on how context can artd should enhance 
understanding of passages in reading materials. Here is an important phase 
of comprehensibn that needs more consideration in IRA journals and con- 
ventions. 

Four excellent articles in the fifth section treat the barriers in the way 
' of full comprehension of ideas. Among the barriers discussed by the authors 
are divergent dialects, the range of sounds among phonemes, inconsistency 
among the inflectional endings of words, the patterns and rules of language 
sequence, difficulties growing out of differences in intonational patterns of 
speech, localisms in vocabulary, unfamiliarity of concepts due to partial ex- 
perience, and 5uch characteristics of the reader as intellectual laziness and 
bias. 

Section 6 presents instructional procedures from several standpoints. 
Such aspects as the following are presented: The posing of questions that 
will bring out main ideas, their organization, and significance; teaching the 
use of paragraph clues; developing an understanding of various rhetorical 
guides; building meaning vocabulary; adding to ability to find and under- 
stand varying types of thought relationships; developing the ability to set 
specific purposes for reading and adjusting the manner of reading to each 
purpose; and teaching the reader to make full use of his previous learnings. 

Section 7 deals with the ultimate in comprehension-critical reading. 
The authors define and describe critical reading in such terms as determm- 
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ing the quality "of authorship, as well as the adequacy and accuracy of con- 
tent—its validity and reliability— and considering the nature of any related 
objective evidence. 

In the last section is a diveristy of Jtopics more or less directly related to 
comprehension! One article describes in considerable detail two types of 
evaluation instruments for determining the feasibility of teaching aitical 
reading in the elementary school. Two deal with aitical thinking as the 
basis for readings critically. Two others treat the linguistics of spelling and 
speech as well as the effects of linguistics on reading skills. One shows com^ 
prehension to be an important component of effective reading in general. 
Still another shows how cultural deprivation develops characteristics that 
affect the quality of reading. 

While the very nature of a reprint necessitates more or less spotty cover- 
age, it is believed that the articles in Developing Comprehension do give a 
rather full treatment of the subject. Teachers, supervisory personnel, and 
administrators interested in improving the effectiveness of pupils' reading 
will find many helpful suggestions for so doing. 
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